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Bis hop Milman. 


: " ES : 
npon in self. -devilion." deis in’ this spirit that "Succé 
Bishops of . Calcutta are fciblled their office, and ib n 
doubted whather’ way i See in Christendom Has heen filled 
the present century, by inore reiarkable or more dévoted n; 
Bishop Her succeeded to'the ‘Bishopric when the ‘chi 
cesan a was riot so much organisation, which had been fs 
ably dobe by m predecessor after the disintegration and cor. 
caused by the 'mutiny,—as cousolidation and deepeniig 
spirituatlife, What was needed, was by a sanepane example, 
by teaching toj lich, because of that exam ple, men would liss 
io make a spirit of reality and earnestness pervadé the live 
European; 4nd Native Christians alike, to raise the, whole tone| 
soeiely, io give a unity to the scattered Christian congregations, 
draw uen together i in spite of the natural tendency to éliques a 
divisions, to -enforce "upon Europeans their. responsibility w 
respect to’ their native fellow. subjects, to prosecute vigorous 
by every:legitimate means the missionary work of the chuich, i 
represent Christianity worthily to the world without, and to drav 
ogether Christian, Mabammadas, and Hindu; by acts of thoughtfae 
iiudness, and forbearance, We "doubt if for this special work a 
Hitter instrument ooald have been raised up. Bishop Milman found v 
"uümself iu 1866 at the head of a diocese stretching from Mhow | s uU 
ud the Punjab. frontier on the west, to Independent Burma on: “ 
"he east, and eontainiüg. nearly a million square ‘niles, or two- 
“hinds of all India. . For territory under three ‘local Sovérnments-— 
‘he smallest: „larger than the entire, Presidency of - ‘Bombay—four 
“peal administrations, and two large political agencies, he was the 
ole Bis hop of the Anglican communion. “Scat fered overthis vast ` 
grea, as We learn from Sir B. Temple's : speech at the mesting held 
m Oalentta on April Hth, in upwards of 300 stations, are sonyo 
300,000 E furopeans aud Hast Indians connected with the Church 
sf Engl: aud, soldiers, civilians, merchants, tea planters, indigo 
‘Nantes, [ clerks, railway servants, and the Nike; ministered, to by 
bout I 20 clergy residing in 105 stations and vi siring | the other 
y ations from thence at the Bishop’ s discretion, Of vative © hristians 
Ee with the Church of Kugleud, we have, A to the 
pame pale 469 congregations , numbering about 26,000 souls, 
sind when to this is added supervision of-all the clergy, numbering 
ow 244; and the care of all the churches and cemeteries scattered ~ 
‘wer the country, aud the necessity of cherisbiag and developing 
he various edueationat agencies set on foot eae nep Cotton and 
je c diocesan orgauisations, and fands, whether branches of English 
cietics -or of Indian ‘origin, ib must be aduiitted that a stronger 
art thau Bishop Milman’s might have shrunk from the responsibi- ; 
y of his position, — How wuch ira when ha considered ihat. 
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cute a ^ handful i in comparison with the 150 millions of heather 
trit, whom:ther ed and whom with that intense louging ic 
is E bore witness, he yearned to. gather, in "to “his J 






is characteristic of the man that Bis shop Milman has tetis : 
watively few materials for & detailed biograply. Of al 
sters, that of which he had the most abhorrence, was the Ta 
; and his intense reality often led him to place the most rigor; 
restraint on his feelings and bis conduct lest he should give té 
“ers the Ampre ission of being better than he i Was. This selfe: 
uot is evident in every page of his journals which we håve 
en privileged to see. He never wrote & liue ahigh might mak” es 
Ay one think that he had done or was doing anything out of th. 
aon. Journeys and work -involving physical fatigue tha. ; 
:tonisbed the hardest. working officials. in India, are chronicle 
iirsorly as matters of every-day occurrence, There must b 
some in the Panjab now who remember the impression produce 
By ‘the } Bishops going down from Murree to Peshawur in Jun 
31868, to take the Chaplain’s s work for 10 days, when after 6 week 
trave elling i in the hills and -plains in thie how weather be h'^* 
i just reached Murree with the intentionof-resting for three month 
All this is dismissed in a few seftences in his’ journal —* The: E 
being no Chaplain available,” explaining everything ; aud thee 
an equally ins record on his return to Munree, June 24th, * 
, up with fever, much pain in limbs for 4 days" It is as onl 
could not lave o occurred to auy one to have done anything el 
though at the age) of 52, and during his second hot season, r 
was exposing himself after several previous alternations of climat; 
to the most trying of Indian stations at the most trying tim 
_ Bishop, Milman had indeed a positive aversion. to writing anythin 
^ about. himself or chronicling anything thai he had dono, Hench 
with the exception of his journals which we have. already charact 
ised, there is bub little material for compiling an. account.of. his lou 
and interesting tours, and the chief events of his episcopate heyo 
' tlie recollections of his chaplains and friends. Even to nis frien. © 
at home he wrote but scanty records, particularly in the later yeu us 
of his'episcopate wheo the work grew round him more and:miore 
ho always felt ihis necessary breakiug of communication with En 
' Dish friends as one of tho trials of his position, Partly from d 
inclinatton to business in the strictly limited sense of that term, a 
partly from a feeling that the higher and more spiritual work 
ihe episcapate was the more important, aud his'special. vocation, 
left to his domestic Chaplains a more than usually large gha 
of the diccesah correspondence ; but when le was called üpou 
write bimself letters of counsel or rebuke, or to advise on difi 76 
questions of doctrine -and discipliue, such as arise from time. 
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: Bis hof Minas 


; la simediod the: abuses otá ‘horse-racing, no one atten; 
He greater cere io those: who were "employed: in 
ables ; and the confidence with which that care Was buc Ai 
ave been seen evén in India, when more? thau one Lanibis 
pokey found'his way to the Bishop’ s Palace’aé to a natutal hon: Y 
f In 1862, at the repeated request of Bishop Wilberforóe, aud | 
he intense Tegret ‘of Lamborne, Mr. Milman raoved to ad? 
arlow "in Buckinghamshire. Tt was a real act of's elf sacrif. 
Spr the income of his.new living was smaller, the popuilac: 
nd-responsibility far greater than ab Lamborne. There was atso s: 
ver a miserable vicarage pod and though, there had e 
coer and diligent clergyman; . he had sunk” beneath the load 
york with usterly inadequate: means, to master it, and Marl 
eeded the, same. sort, of „vigorous aml. kindly care whi 
sad Pi apan with such: effect on Lamborne Two of M 
Jilmao's curates moved with'him to Marlow i one of whom was k 
: “ight ud for nine years, and is now 4 Proctor i in thes wer Bout 
f the Couvocation.of Genterbury, - All the machiner : of. aj weli 
vorked parish was.gradusly introduced. There vere. frequent ant 
"jenrty services in P Church, classes for comniutiieants. for oki 
pomen; for mill- girls, and for boys. The outiyiag parts of the”, 
varish were made to fe sel the influences of the Chirch. Fhe schools 
are "improved. There was one desideratum which the vicar ¢ on! 
waving the parish asked the pean steadily to keep in: ‘view—tha 
oU) of a ern scel to the e Church ; nd itis a’ ma ter of tou garg ES 


danbor. Lith, this new. p doe will have been. eee asa paro- 


hial memorial of the viear whom they had’ ‘kiowa, and ‘loved, 
tad losk —. : : 


Late in 1866, it feli- to Tord Cranborne, now Marquis of Balis- 
jury, to fill the vacaney in the See of Caleta, caused by the 
lamented death. of Bishop Cotton, | It will V4 in the reculléetion 
of our readers, that then as new, the See was declined by several ^ 
distinguished clergymen who felt unable to lenve England, When 

t last it was, known thet the Bishopric had 1 been:accepted by the , 
Vicar ‘of Great Marlow, men only héard that he was. a friend of 
Bishop. Wilberforce and .à nephew of the celebrated Dean of St. 
Paus. The Friend of India deliberately ran bim down as a 
Ritualist ; and succeeding; as he did, one whe at a ¢ difficult crisis 
had administered the largest: diocese’ in ‘Christéndom with conspi- 
-cuous success, and "who had been cut off in the height of his 

iscfulness, it must be. admitted that Bishop Milman had a e 

d task before him owhigarzival. And yét, had any Anglo-Indiay 
ab Rs tine Great Marlow and learned the tender regard i ih 
viear was heid, and the sorrow of the parishoners at 
and' „Pad he, inquiriug further, asccrtaiised the self- 
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spect: D whi ich pus Ene cese joked up to e and tho vah 

idt io his writings, he might have been assured that t is 
“of the Crown had falleu on onc worthy io occupy th 
“of Heber, Wilson and Cotton: How that responsibi lity HE A È 
mi discharged for the past nine years is now well known. AT 
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‘he work that lies before a Bishop of Caleutta-when he come: 
Hlis country is of such a varied, mmples and osérwholmin 
rater, that it is very difficuli for the | English publi ies who kno 
Aa ‘only from books and papers, to understand «i . To judg 
a the Act of 1813, by which the See was RONDE nothin 
mg more „Simple. A Bishop is..the head of ihe Government! 
clesiastic cal Hstablishment, aud his. functions are simply such ai 
Sovereign skall defiue But the India of 1876 is not the Turis o? 
13 ; and the national conception. of à Bishop's function aud dutie 
“a changed, at dost as much as the character of England's S 
^mpire. As à matter of fact, no atte empi has ever been made 
force the extraordinary provisions of the Acts of 1813 ant 
83 with respect to the Indian gU E and to make the Roya’ _ 
Lotiérs Patent superséde Prayer-book and Ordinal in defining epist 
sopal functions. The enactments have remeined and must remail, 
a ‘ead | let o The distinct fonotions of ite on and the io aud 
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‘stitute | à MEA and ean nominate em Bisi shop, ‘the Ghie ther“ d 
«teps in. as a, separate aud indepcadent power, creates the Bishop! 

and gives him the full. ag care and fuuctious of a Bishop 

. of the Church of Ohrist No Indian Bishop, since Weber's coum 
_ -Secration, bas ever thought ror regardi.¢ himself merely as a’ 
. Coverament official or as a Bishop of the governing race., We 
have’ contemporary evidence thai even in. ‘the ea uliest days of 
a the Indian "piscopaie, it was with this higher cone plon oË 
England's, duty, aud without any thought that. Acts of Parliament 
could really lirait his sphere of action, that a Bishop was sent: 
forth. Thus, writing to a friend ip 1823, the late Bishop Sumno 
of Winchester says, “Heber, I hope, is the new Bishe ip off Ų 
Caleutta. He will do for this situation. . . . . [tis indeed a 
station.of awful responsibility and Ns interest, and the man who 
goes: ont there with right feelings may well ask * who is sufficient 1 
for these things’ 4. But if an nncalaracad field for exertion—if*) 
millions of igüorant s souls—if corruptions and abominations of fea 
ful extent aud deepest dye can stir up Christian energies and 
warm to exertion a beart which has a nodes of vital religion—-Lhen 
the Bishop of Calcutta is a.man who bas before him a high aud 
honourable cotirse to rua; in which an evangelist even of the older? 
ume would £d. full scope fer r his a ibilitios aud a pressing gul 
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' Ant, L—BISHOP MILMANN 


dj j^ RE remarkable career which, to the sorrow of all Tad 
i - closed at Rawul Pindee in, March last, deserves more than; 
“assing notice, He could be no ordiuary man of whose death 4 
jüeeroy, on the eve. of - laying down his office, éould say, that 
ent during bis stay in india. had. called forth more ud 
?hopathy,, or greater feelings of attachment to any iodividual. 
und yet the truth of these words must at once have come home 
"X those who heard or read" them. "lt is too early: to form an 4 
Seurate estimate of the, etfect of "Bishop Mil lman’s episcopate i 
ibon India, and the Ivdian Church ; nor shall we attempt it, But 
fhil e India still mourns his loss, and perhaps before a successor 
j "lands in bis aeeustomer place, it may not be amiss if we try to. 
father up in a brief-s ien the lessons to be drawn from his life «tr. 
] "nd character. et 
“| The second s of tke lagec Sir William à. Milman, Bart., and , 
“yandsou of the distiuüslied physician to George III. , Rober’ ` 
Menon was born oo January 25th, 1816 i and was educated at 
f-Vestminster, and at Hxeter College, Oxford. _At. Westminster 
vias tb scliool- fellow of his ptedécessor in the See of Calcutta, ` 
dis hop Cotton, At Oxford, he took a second class io classies in 1837, 
is name sppe ig in the same class with that of. Sir Seymour 
Mtzgerald, late-Governor of Bombay. After some mouths of 
ravel on the’ Continent, he was ordained by the Bishop of 
eterborough in 1839 to the. Curacy of Winwick in Northampton- 
hire, which he left in 1841 on his presentation by the Dean 
nd Chapter.of Westminster to the Vicarage of Chaddlewarth, 
evkshire. Here he remained in comparative obscurity fos 
iQ yeais; and those who remember the stores of learning from 
a vitich, when in India, the Bishop was able-to draw, will think 
‘sf@eth interest that the foundations of that larning were laid in 
iuis quiet Berkshire village, ia 1I851, at the request of the 
Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Milian moved to tlie less valuable living 
ud far more populous parish of Lamborne ig the same county, 
S here he. worked till 1862. It was here that he wrote that admir- 
Sole devotionals exposition of the 53rd of Isaiah „entitled “The Love — 
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ne Atonement,” for which those who know the book feel thr 
ywe bim a debt that they can never repay, and which wif 
Ably be held in increasingly bigh repute, as years roll ou. Bd 
i inhabitants of Lamborne, will’ chiefly remember, is th’ 
"derfül transformation in tie state of. their parish. A ned 
wch ja the hamlet of Eastbury; opened: in- oe was $001. A 
owed by middle-class. schools for boys and girls, by *the có). 
ion of the Lamborne national schools, and the erection of. ia 
ter’s house in. 1856 ; by" ‘the building: ‘of a school and mistreg y 
se at Eastbury ; by the 
sone of the curales), ibe fine large organ in 1859, vhietradde Pes 
antly to the attractiveness of the services; and finally by thi; 
-orough restoration of the chancel of the grand parish Chore: 
R 1861, the body of the'Church having been restored previously} 
"du ell these good works. which were effected at a considembl;, 
sacrifice of private fortune, Mr. Milman had the advantage A 
‘the services of the’ then young à and rising Architect, now a Royi” 
„Academician 2 ad of established repi tation, ‘Mr. G. E. Street, with, 
"whom he loruad a’ great friendship, and who is now on thi 
7f London Committee of the “Bishop Milman Memorial Fund; 
These external. works were but tokens of, and went side by sid 
with, a deeper change iu the character of the parish. The pictur,” 
of the vicar aud his colleagues in their Lam! jorne days is one c^ 
no common ardour and -self devotion, Mr. Milman was conti; 
D amongst his parishioners, preaching usually three time: 
on each Sunday at Lamborne or at Éastbury, and three times ii 
tha week ; gpea king to his people by cottage lectüres, night schools; IE 
and all agencies ‘by which he could influence them fi for good dy 
beginning ench day with prayers in Church, and each Sunday with’) 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, and speuding and being 3 
spent for his people : with absolute selfdevotion. His curate ‘| 
shared his spirit and his labours ; and from 1858 be. had th 
advaniage——how great that adva antage was, India does not need 
to be iold—of’ the: co-operation of his Sister ^ Gne story of theii, 
Lamborne days is so characteristic of the man, that we cannot 
furbear repeating it. No-one cared more for all manly spor‘). 
than the late Bishop, but he was deeply convinced of the abuses; à 
of ihe P an having racing stables in his own parish, knew only: 
too’ well. what evils they led; ‘ On one occasion when he had 
refused a for the church bells to be rang jn honor. cj 
“the victory of a celebrated Lamborne horse, the ringers obtainady 
aoeess to the tower, and Josking themselves in, reng a peal. - MH 
Milman could not restraiu his indignation. Powerless to sie d 
the peal, he: summoned the ringers before the magistrales ; au 
on the fol iswing- Sunday, preached § so vehemently upon the abus 4 
of the turf, that uo one ventured to trifle with him again. X j a 
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time owing to aai mom of the church in ' India, 
or are inseparable from the growth of a nascent church, Bishop 
Milman could write with discérnment, judgment, and breadth of 
view, which make us hope that'some of these letters may one day 
be given to the public, . Otherwise, though ,these letters and his 
English writings show what he was capable of writing, his epis- 
copate will not be chiefly remembered -for what he wrote, nor for 
great. ‘feats of' policy or organisation, but rather for the deep 
impress of a character which has left a distinct- mark on India, 
even beyond the limit of the communion which he ruled, 
What this character was will be best seen by a brief retrospect 
of the “episcopate now prematurely ‘closed.’ On réaching Calcutta 
early in April 1867, Bishop Milman, at once set, to.work vigorously 
to master. the. languages, and to-acquaint himself with, the nature 
and position’ of the Anglican Church .in India; Not. content 
with this, or rather that he might understand this the better, he 
studied the. history of the country and tried to enter, by every 
means in his. power, into the subtlety of Oriental thought. On the 
17th of May, he began his first visitation by crossing, over’ to Bur- 
ma, returning on July Ist.; aud as the mark which. the Bishop has 
left on-the country is largely due to these Visitation tours,.it may 
be well to state bere wherein their value chiefly lay. At each 
European station the Bishop was usually the guest'of the chief 
military or civil: authority,, or of some personal friend. During 
bis stay he would visit the military ‘hospitals and schools, show 
an interest in everything that concerned the welfare of the troops, 
and frequently address the soldiers at some informal meeting in the 
school, theatre or prayer-room, in addition to any sermon or address 
in Chureli “ Self-inspection," “ courage," * the religions of India,” 
* Buddhism" (delivered in Burma), “the Bible” ‘are the subjects 
of some of the addresses thus given to British soldiers ; and in 
the later years of.his Episcopate, when a council in - ‘England, 
with the support and approval of the Chaplain-General; had start- 
ed a “Guild of the Holy Standard” for the purpose of encouraging 
religion-in the army,-Bishop Milman threw himself into the move- 
ment with his usual energy; recommended the chaplains to form 
branches in their several stations.; frequently addressed the guilds- 
men and others invited to attend the meetings, finally became 
warden of the Diocesan Ward of the Guild, and had the happiness 
before his ‘death of learning that great ‘good had already resulted 
from the Guild, and that-the number of mémbers was steadily 
increasing. The civil part.of the community received no lc 
care and attention. On his first visitation in 1867, he addressed 
&he Railway servants at Allahabad in their Reading- -room, in 
connection with which there is the following entry in his journal: — 
« ^ preached up quen and sobriety as Christian testimony in a, 
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hethar land. " *gimilanly,: at Laliote:i n voe .1868, “he ad- 
dressed ; the Railway employés on the importance of morality and 
piety for English people in India. . At Lucknow more~than once, 
` through the energy of the Civil Chaplain, he met-a considerable 
. buniber of. East Indiáns at a social gathering, and entered with. à 
sympathy, which a stranger ‘might little have -expected beneath 
* that rugged extérior,’ into all the wants and difficulties of a class 
"for which he felt strongly that too- little “had beem done. . “A 
confirmation was.almost always a part of_the visitation programme 
at each station, and the earnestness and manly vigour of the 
Bishop’s addresses have -arrested many, besides those for whom 
-:they were specially intended. Then he would enter, with. the 
Chaplain and with the laity with whom he was brought. into 
contact, into: the religious and educational needs of the station and 
district.. The answers to the-articles of enquiry which had. been 
previously sent t6 each clergyman, gave him a considerable insight 
into the condition : of. the Christian population, and topics thus 
` suggested were often: discussed either with the Church Committees, 
which at: an early period of his ,episcopate he had established 
with the co-operation öf . Government, or at larger conferences. of 
clergy and laity, A- list of subjects ‘discussed at one of such 
conferences in 1867 lies before‘us as we write; and is. thoroughly 
characteristic of the Bishop's regard Tor all classes of the- com- 
munity. ` It embraces the fullowing spiritual. needs of the Cliristian 
, population—Sunday and day schools, - appointment: of ~ Church’ 
committees, proposal to establish lay readers and sub deacons, 
development of missions) | => 
It-will be observed that the deeco beant of missions was to bà 
discussed at a conference not of native but. of, European 
Christians, and this precisely- represents Bishop Milman’s deeply- 
rooted conviction of the responsibility of Europeañs with „respect 
' to'the evangelisation, of - the. country. At. stations where there 
were both. chaplains and missionaries, he never lost an opportunity 
- of drawing them and their flocks together. He delighted in being 
the Bishop: and friend of the poorest ‘native Christian as well as of 
` the highest official in the land." Ju view, of a, proposal which he 
wiiderstood. to have been entertained by the missionary societies 
~ at home, to establish purely Missionary Bishoprics with-jurisdiction 
over native, Christians only, he- endorsed - the emphatic words of 
. Bishop Cotton (Prefàce.to Charge for 1863, p.p. 12-13,) that 
such a proposal ** would: be likely to cause practical evils of which 
. itis difficult to foresee the.-end. It would divide the Indian 
Church into two.separate portions, and introduce into it distinctions 
` of race scarcely less fatal than those. of ` caste from-which- native, 
r believers afe with difficulty delivered. - There is already. too littl^ 
z Connection between Asiatic and’ à European. Christians ; too lit’ . 
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- sympathy bebween: the missionaries and the ministers of &nglish 
congregations. The fact that they have all a-common diocesan 
is; or ought to be, the chief outward bond of union between them. 

' The Bishop's influence ought to prevent the chaplains from neg- 

b- lecting to take intérest in missionary-work; and the Europeans 

, from treating with indifference their native brethren in Christ, 

Even under our present constitution-these evils are often apparent. 


If two different 'episcopates were introduced side by.side, the . 


two.races would begin to think that they belonged. to different 

" churches, almost to different religions.” Accounts of -Bishop 
Milman’s visitations of Lahore and Umritsur-in 1872 and 1875 
lie before us, and exactly illustrate the way-in, which he under- 
“stood his responsibilities. . Official duties, spiritual needs of 
Europeans, supervision and development of missions, are attended 
to with equal care. One: day the -Bishop is visiting the Lahore 

_ schools or confirming at the station church. Another day he is 
_addressing in Urdu the students of the excellent Divinity School 
founded by the. Rev. T. V. French of the Church Missionary. 
Society, or confirming some native candidates ii the humble tem- 
orary -mission church. At Umritsur heis the guest of his old 
‘friend the Commissioner; who bears a name honoured in India. 
He visits all the educational establishments: which have .made the 
organisation ofthe C. M. S. Mission in that city remarkable, 
the orphanages, -boys’ and girls schools, and Normal training 
school ; confirms now in the station church, now -in the. mission 

. church ; presides: over a meeting of laymen to discuss questions 
connected with the church, whether European or Asiatic, examines 


4 


, candidates for ordination, both European “and native, and ordains . 


'- them in the mission church; preaches in. the station church on 
behalf of the local mission, meets the leading- native Christians 
at a social meal at: the mission: accepts an invitation: to lunch 
with. some native Christian ladies, and conducts family prayers 
before leaving; presides at the opening -meeting of tbe. Punjab 


Church Missionary Society’s conference. -One is at a loss.to know,’ 


while reading the accounts-of such visit, whether to admire 

‘most the many-sidedness with which the Bishop threw himself into 
‘work of such varied character, or the energy -andendurance which 
enabled him to grapple with a task which would havé borne down 
_a weaker or less resolute man. ` . 


For we cannot forget that the power. which he developed of 
appreciating Oriental thought and entering: into the difficulties 


of a missionary was a laboriously. acquired gift. Few men com- - 


-ving to India for the first time: at the age of 5l, and necessarily 
immersed in English work, would be able at 60 to. preach, without 
«.notes, in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, to conduct services in some-of 
the less known dialects and varieties of these language as well, and 
€ — l yes 
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< to shoN the sainé wide aquaintance with Eastern literature, as’ 
Bishop Milman had obtained in nine years. Though he always 
studied with one munshi, and often with two during liis residence 
in Calcutta, his. knowledge of the languages was chiefly acquir- ~~ 
ed on tour, in trains, d&k garis, boats, palkies. ~ An Arabic: 
or Persian grammar would often occupy a dusty journey or a boat +: d 
passage down the Indus: Occasional entries in his journals show 
how important the Bishop considered this to be, Thus, on August 
22nd, 1867, four or five months only after his ‘arrival, he ‘writes, 
St I managed part of the service [at Ghanjra] and the Benedio- 
iion in Bengali Mr. Driberg said-the rest of the service, and 'in- 
“terpreted my addresses. Mr. Harrison ‘read the Preface, God 
forgive me for undertaking the Bishoprie without more knowledge 
'-of the language.” We find' him able to read Hindustani addresses/ 
at a confirmation at Patnaa wéek afterwards, Again ‘on October 
` llth, he’ confirmed 4-English and 7 native candidates, and made: * 
wo English addresses, but we find this entry also, “ Read my second 
"address to the natives. afterwards in Urdu." . Thrée days later 
at Meerut, he distributed. the prizes at the mission school and - 
‘writes—“ Talked with native gentry a-very little" afterwards. . 
- Deus det linguam scientiwm.”. And again the same day after lay- ` 
ing. the first stone of a new mission church.—' Made a written 

- address in Urdu; which I hope was understood." On November ` 
10th, 1867, he -writes:—^. Preached.in mission church [Lucknow] | 
in Urdü. Could not see very well, but was. tolerably, intelligible. 
Must have moře time to read over Urdu sermons. - Viceroy 'and | .. 
others "unexpectedly present," ^ A. month later (December -3rd, 
1867) at Taljhari he conducts. a “confirmation service in Santhali ` x- 
* written: in Roman characters,” and adds humorously: “Got 4 
through the. service "with tolerable success, notwithstanding my i 
total ignorance and the clucks which are difficult of utterance.” 
Later on. we: find him ‘addressing candidates in. Urdu without. 
` MSS. Here is an entry made at Kangra, May- I7th 1868: 
*I.made 2 addresses, -rather jumbling and--ungrammatical. I 
cannot tell how much-I was understood, but I think it is ‘needful « 
to appear to do my best when I hope Í can do so. sincerely.” We- 
‘find a more cheerful entry made at Goruckpore, November 22nd 
1869. ‘The Bishop was stirred up by the mission work there, con- - ` 
: ducted, as he says,, with * unwearied energy; wisdom, love," and - 
writes, “I made two ‘addresses, I think intelligibly and clearly. 
~The service occasion was so good that I'believe [ was -roused by 
this.’ A. week later hé makes an apologetic entry about hig ” 
having-addressed the éducated-natives at -Mozufferpore in English ~ 
and, not in. the: vernacular. - “I fear many did not understand 
English, but I cannot: trust myself in Urdu yet.” Later,'as is .* 
well known, the Bishop.was able to speak TU considerable , ` 
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} fluency in Urdu aid Hindi, NE to ‘speak grammatically súd 
without MSS. in Bengali ; though he never mastered the Bengali. 
accent as well as those of the former languages. On the occasion.of 
‘his: last visit through the villages connected with the S. P. G. 
, Chota, Nagpur Mission in 1875, he astonished the people by 
: - conducting the confirmation, with the help of tlie missionaries, 
not in Hindi; which many ‘eould not understand, but in their 
own local dialects. 
- This laborious study of Eastern language and literature was of 
the greatest value to Bishop Milman in what was one of the most 
striking features of his visitations—the addresses which he deliver- | 
. ed at the large centres to educated natives. Though spoken 
in English, they were often illustrated by apt quotations from 
Persian or Sanskrit writings, and they always.showed a pro- 
found knowledge of the religious needs ‘and aspirations of India. 
Delivered at the suggestion or request sometimes of missionaries, —-4 
sometimes of. members of the Brahma Samáj, sometimes of a local 
. literary society or of leading natives, without -any thought of a 
religious end, they were deliberately intended by the Bishop as 
part - -of his contribution to the missionary work of the church. e 
` The title might not imply a religious discussion, and the lecture 
would in any case be different from a sermon and would. impart 
both thoughts and information of other than a religious character ; 
‘but the aim and object was in every case the same, and the 
Bishop would'never consent to lecture unless he were free to 
speak his mind about Christianity. It-is a real misfortune that 
only one of these remarkable addresses was written down and 
- preserved. A second was written after delivery, and sent to 
England to be printed, but was lost ‘in transmission. At Delhi, 
Agra and Cawnpore, the Bishop lectured on “Truth” in 1867, 
and on “Revelation” in 1871. “ Eclecticism " is the title of 
avery able lecture delivered before the Burrabazar Family Liter- 
ary Club in Calcutta. We find him lecturing in August 1869 
at Dacca, on the Parallel to India afforded by the Roman Empire 
at the Time of its Conversion to Christianity. The same. year he 
lectured’ on “Progress” at Nagpore and on “‘Back-bone” at 
Jubbulpore. * Faith? “Man,” “ Enlightenment, ” € Prevention 
. better than Cure, “ Epic Poetry, " * Decision "—gave Subject matter 
for other lectures which:.were usually delivered in more places 
than one. Some of the Bishop's entries in his journal about 
these lectures have a touching interest, Thus, with reference 
to am address to Bengali- enquirers at Dinapore or Patna on 
Séptember 2nd 1867, he says : “ Took line'of nobility of enquiry 
befitting men as God’s creatures and leading, asin Justin Martyr, 
, to rest, Doctrine of Trinity unspeakably comfortable in present 
astonishing discoveries of science, Very attentive, and very interest- 
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ing lestie: May it bear- fruit’: “about 200 present" At Delhi f 
October 17th, 1867 he writes : * Made my addréss on Truth, ás the 
aggregate of all facts and specially eternal facts; and our relation to - 
them. “A: good ‘attendance of native gentry : rather too many boys. ` 


-I-spoke for am hour. and-a-half, and I heard afterwards that the‘ | 
` natives received the address well, and. that it was well adapted for : 


` the. Missionary's object in- „asking for it. Deus misereatur?” 


November 22nd, : 1867,“ addressed about 500 educated natives [at ` 
Benares] on “ Faith.” ‘Much attention shown, I hope it may have : 


some fruit.” February 20th, 1869.—' Spoke [to educated natives 
at Nagpore on “ Progress”] forli hour, aid urged conversion on 


` them.with all my power.” Speaking of a deputation of native zemin- 


dars and two addresses which he received ón his visit to Cuttack, 
January 2nd, 1868, the Bishop writes—'*'They were very kindly. in 


- tone, I endeavoured to keep'the same, though I hope without any . 


~ forfeiture of: plain truth." We notice here the same uncómpromis- > 


ing fidelity to the great principles of “his life. Two days before he 
was confined to the bed of ‘sickness which he never left, he was to > 
havé lectured to the English-speaking natives, chiefly clerks in 


. Government offices at Peshawwur, but owing to the rain and to the _ 


, already too evident symptoms of illness, the lecture was put off. 


It is not, unfitting that ‘the last of these striking addresses should 
have been- delivered- to a crowded audience at the. Town Hall, 
Umritsur, in November 1875; òn a subject which could admit of no : 


` . disguise, and which gave'opportunity for as true a missionary heart. 


as ever beat to give, utterance to. -the yearnings of @ life-time: “The. 

offence of -the Cross ;" and none who ever heard it, will easily forget 

that grand apology for a Christian's faith, : 
The fact that more than one of thesé addresses were delivered i in: 


2 school-rooms connected with Non-conformist missions -raises the . 


question "of. Bishop Milman’s relation to Christian bodies, external. 
‘to the-Church of England. ‘An uncompromising Churchman 
himself, he yet felt - the necessity for Christians in their unhappy. 
divisions to present as united a front as possible to the- heathea 
world. without. Hence he discouraged. party-spirit within the 
church, and without any. forfeiture of truth drew together men 
of many minds. After approving of some internal improvements in ' 


‘a church, he wrote in 1871: “I hope, however, there will be 


no- overdoing of these externals, Hard, earnest, faithful, Godly . 


. work. is what is everywhere most appreciated; by our hard- 
' working Indian laymen”. He ignored parties; and’ whether a 


man was.“ High 'Ohurch" or “ Low - Church”, if he worked 
earnestly he was sure of his Bishop’s care and sympathy: Sup-. 
porters of the two great. Missionary Societies of. the Church may 


ab times be natrow enough to look coldly on each other in Eng- , 


land, but : “Bishop, Milman- “asked no questions. about c. M. S. or 
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| )s, P.G ; enough for him that a clergyman was a missionasy in his 


diocese to entitle him to whatever sympathy and help his Bishop 
could give; and though it might have been supposed that his theo- 
* logical sympathies inclined rather to the Society for the Propagation 


lp of the Gospel, a missionary of thé Church Missionary Society has 


» placed it on record that the Bishop really died in his own Society's 
_cause, It was not unnatural therefore that Bishop Milman should 
preside at meetings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
without .which he felt that-many of the. Church's missions would 


be unable to carry on their work, and that on his visitation tours - 


he should visit the institutions of missions not connected with the 
Church of England when.their friends desired it. : Accordingly we 
find him ‘familiar, from personal experience, with some of the mis- 
slonary organisations of the American Baptists in Burma. (he was 
particularly struck with Dr. Binney’s. Karen College at Ran- 
. goon), Assam and Orissa ; the American Presbyterians at’ Lahore, 
Loodiana, Rawul Pindee, Gujranwala; the American Episcopal 


' Methodists in Rohileund, the London Missionary Society at 


"Benares and in Kumaon, the Free Church of ‘Scotland in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the German Evangelical’ Lutherans in Tirhoot, the 
Welsh Presbyterians at Cherrapoonjee, the Roman Catholics at 
Kamptee, Rangoon and Mandalay, and others whom we have not 
named. -Of the Baptist: orphanage at Cuttack he writes in 
January 1868 :. “It must be-a great pleasure to feel that so many 
have been saved from death and are now receiving this Christian 

:edueation through the mission.” At Almora in 1869 he addresses 
the Christian inmates of the Native Leper Asylum, at the request 
of the missionary of the London- Missionary Society. With 


another distinguished missionary of the same Society he formed an 
acquaintance that only needed time and opportunities for meeting * 


' to ripen’ into friendship. With all there was an: interchange 
of kindly courtesies, an acknowledgment of good honest work 
. Wheréver it was to be found, and a word of encouragement to 
those who were engaged in work akin to his own ; and.thus, without 
a suspicion of ‘sacrifice of principle; the Bishop's visitation had 


, usually an influence for good beyond the limits of his own com- 


, munion, and men felt that the highest ecclesiastical official of the 
res could also be the accepted representative of Christianity in 
ndia. oe : oM P 
The accumulated experience which this survey of mission work, 
both within and without the church, gave to one who with an 
already well informed mind had made Eastern’ thought a study, 
made Bishop Milman a considerable authority upon the difficult 
questions which from time.to time arose in- planting the church 
ein India. He came to. be more and more convinced of ihe 
necessity of a thorough reform .in the conduct of mission schools. 
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"We find eontindal reference to this in his journals. In October ¢ 


1867, he writes at Cawnpore: * All very promising as far as educa- ' 
tion is concerned. Only small Christian results. Many, however, 


“enquiring. The: missionaries- hopeful.” At. Lucknow, where he. : 
- was particularly struck with thé excellence of all the educational 4 


_ establishments, he writes in November 1867: “About the same 
Christian fruit is visible here from the schools as in other places: 

& little and that good, but certainly little ‘as yet"- A little later, 
he regrets the lack of Christians at Joynarain's College at Benares ; 
highly approves of the or phanages, ‘but* remarks of the other 
‘schools: “There is much future promise, but the immediate results 
are still limited. Similar observations follow in 1868 with reference 
_ to two large mission schóols in the Punjab, Late in 1869, when 
his experience had been considerably greatér, he breaks out .into 
a distinct expression of dissatisfaction with the system. Writing 


8 


.-of a school in Rohileund he says: - There was no Christian boy in - 


the. school. I was asked to say a few words, which I did, but J 


cannot appreciate very highly the school. mission work. Its results ` 


ars very-doubtful—l am not. sure whether better than those of 
. Government schools.” Two years later, when he-had now been : 
all over India, the Bishop makes a definite complaint: Here there 
‘seems the ‘same misunderstanding - of the. method of teaching ` 
Christianity to absolute heathen, which is so universally prevalent. 
They are taught the facts, say of the Old Testament history, ' 
- without any real spiritual interpretation. -The difficulties are: 
neither pointed out nor solved.’ I cannot see that the consciences 
are even awakened, much less formed or disciplined by the serip- 
' tural instruction. Ý am going, indeed, now on small grounds as I 
did nét-hear much, but the plan is so palpable, and to me'so pal-. 
pably painful, that a little of it is enough to manifest and con- 
demn it, I fear that I shall not be able to get the missionaries to 
‘share my feelings. They seem wedded every where to this strange 
unbusinesslike - and. really unchristian system, and I -cannot get 
much attention paid to my suggestions. ` At léast no? alteration 
is apparent." And again, “ There"is no system. of Christian. ` 
instruction, The missionaries hever seem. to -have ‘any definite ` 
idea or plan in their minds. They are „very often unsound and 
inaccurate in many points. Calvinism in any shape is especially 
unsuited in. Indian missions, Altogether I fear that while 
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mission schools seem a necessity, they aré, as théy are worked now, | 


~ very unlikely to have any definite Christian results. . . . The 
. Government school undermines the superstitions as. much as the, 
mission school, Whether the latter schools do not in some cases 
actually- prejudice the truth is a difficult question? We add, one 


further entry from the same year (1871) “ They sang. hynius. " 


Christian ayant seemed. out of place in the mouths’ of heathen 
S. l E x o = -. ` 
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' (mostly) children, but this is the way of missions, and. T think 
one of the causes of insufficient success, as there is the usual 
want of distinction’ between Christians and non-Christians.” 

. We have purposely suppressed the names of the schools and 

Bmissions to which ‘these remarks applied, nor have we. indicated 

*-which were and which were not connected with the Church of 

' England, because they represent Bishop Milman’s opinion, which 
he never changed with reference to the whole subject of missionary 
education, He thought, that with some exceptions, the system 
needed a thorough reform in schools connected with the church  * 
and in those connected with other societies alike, or rather that 
a clear definite system needed to be created. " 

: We have perhaps sufficiently indicated the character of Bishop 

Milman's visitation work ; the thoroughness with which he entered 
, into every phase of church work connected either. with Europeans + 
. Or with. Asiaties, taking a personal part in it himself, so that he 
was at once the chief chaplain and the chief missionary of -his 
diocese; and the laborious care with which he prepared himself for 
this duty." But it ought not to be omitted that he generally 
made time to show an intelligent interest in other than’ religious 
work, and in all that tended to develop the resources and humanize 
the character of the country of his adoption. Many a master of 
a Government secular school has eagerly looked forward to his 
expected visit.. Jails, lunatic asylums, hospitals, medical schools, 
and all institutions calenlated to relieve misery or advance the 
nation, he consideyed that a Christian Bishop should help forward — . 
and enéourage. We need not refer to his exertions on behalf of - 
the Lady -Canning Home for training nurses at Calcutta, which 
would scaréely have come into being but for the Bishop’s 
energy and; ‘determination. He never forgot that he was a citizen 
as well.as—and all the more because he was—a Christian ; and he 
sought to identify himself by every. means in his power with the 
inhabitants.of the country which had become his home, 

The extent and character of Bishop Milman’s visitation tours - 
have no parallel in the history of an Indian See.. It is not simply 
that he travelled over moré ground, for that would follow from the 
increased facilities for communication. The amount of work 
which was crowded into these tours and the physical endurance 
which it-entailed, made the Bishop conspicuous even in a country 
where hard work among. officials is the rule., The greater ease 
and -rapidity of communication, as was well pointed out by the 
F Archdeacon of Calcutta at the meeting called to do honour to 

Bishop Milman on April 11th, in reality makes a Bishop’s work 

in such a diocese as Calcutta harder instead of easier ; for, as there 

*is always more work than he can do, he is thereby enabled and 
being enabled, is compelléd to do a much greater amount of work 
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in'a- shorter time. The easy pleasant marching which: formed so'^ 
' agreeable a season of retirément to -a Bishop in the old time is 
impossible in these days, when he has to travel by night and work . 
by day, and thinks himself fortunate when he.is allowed to stay ^ 
for a few days at the comfortable houses where he is always mado 
a welcome guest. To travel in.this way for eight months in each *? 
„year, in hot and cold weather, over a.tract of country characterised 
by climates as various as those of Europe, and to keep to a printed: 
programme all this time, which rarely. gives a week at the same 
station, as if health could be.as:much depended on as an Indian 
sun; will at least:be considered trying ; and yet this is what Bishop 
. Milman did for nine years. ` "The journeys by themselves, let alone 
the work at.the stations," were often enough. to daunt a younger 
.màn, . On each of the two occasions of his going-down the Punjab 
. frontier, he had difficulties of this kind to contend with. In.1808, ; 
. RT m x n . 3? . 47 
after hurrying with unprécedented rapidity from Peshawur to^. 
Dera Ismail Khan by horse-dak, carriage and pally, passing * 
through Kohat, Bunnoo and Sheikh Budin, he dropped down 
the:river by boat to Dera Ghazi Khan, ill all the time, and’ was’ 
.indebted to a steamer” which he: met for some medicine which, | 
somewhat relieved him. Yet, though still ill, he left nothing undone 
- at Dera Ghazi-Khan; held a confirmation, about which he:modestly _ ‘ 
‘wrote: “I made two addresses as: well.as I could in my fever,” and — 
pushed : on-to. Mooltan:to be there.on the appointed day. In 1872: 
he had a rough ^night-journey by moonlight from the Indus to 
Bunnoo; a distance of about 64 miles, partly on horseback, partly 
by mail cart, being on the verge once of riding into a quick-sand; | 
and riding and driving back after one night at the station. In 1869 . 
he-meéts with difficulties in crossing from Meerut to Mooradabad: a 
“Two. ferries and other difficulties, About. 15 miles from. Moora- ‘= 
dabad -I:stuck fast and.had to sit under a tree for 3 or 4 hours, and - 
went: on afterwards by bullocks and buffaloes.” In 1873 he. asto- 
nished the. ‘officials in the. Central Provinces’ by travelling by 
büllock coach from Nagpore-to Raipore and back, a distance of 360 
miles, and returning. on the eighth day, :after consecrating.two ' 
churches.(Raipore and Bhundara) and two cemeteries, spending the 
Sunday. at Raipore and pausing on his journey only for 2 hours for 
breakfast and two for-dinner ih the 24 hours: - In the rains of 1875, 
during his -Assam tour, the horse which he was~driving from 
- Seebsaugor. to. Nazerah for a Sunday service broke down, and thé 
Bishop-had to walk four miles; just before noon, on the hottest day- 4 
which the thermometer had: recorded during the. year. After 4 
- some refreshment he preached to the planters, who had gathered 
: for service, and. riding back nine miles to Seebsaugor in the after- . 
noon, took "a'second service for the residents.at once, having offici- ° 
ated there early. previously ; and the next morning was up early ` 
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"visiting the various schools. When it is considered that this fatigue 
was undertaken by an over-worked man of nearly 60, it will appear 
the more remarkable ; but the sad journey which removed him 
“from our midst early in the current year,-proved that these extra- ` 

„ordinary powers of endurance could be fatally overstrained. 

- ^ But it was the combination of,physical fatigue with unresting 
brain-work that chiefly distinguished Bishop Milman's visitation 
tours. The diocese had never been so thoroughly and regu- 
larly visited before. , Numerous small stations and missionary 
outposts were visited by a Bishop for the first time ; and often, as 
a result of these-visits, fresh churches sprang up or. services began 
to be held on Sunday when the day had been but little observed 
before. : f : i Lo 

_ An episcopal visitation should be held once in thtee years; and in 

j Spite of his gigantic diocese, Bishop Milman very nearly succeeded 

Lin achieving the task.- Only twice in his episcopate did he seek 
 &ny rest at a hill station during the hot weather. The first, occa- 

sidn in‘ 1868 has already been alluded to, as also the self-denial 
with which the earlier part.of that short rest was given up. The 
Bishop took the opportunity of his being at Murvee this- year to 
visit Caslimere. The only ‘other occasion was in 1871, when he 

* spent four months at Mussoorie; visiting, however, from thence 
Annfield, Chakrata, Koorkee and Dehra, These were really the 
only periods of leisure for study which he enjoyed during his 
life in India, and he writes with pleasure of his studying at 
Mussoorie, Persian, Urdu, Theology, and a little Bengali, and ex- 
amining a box of books which he had received: ' Most of it a mass 

7y of unorthodoxy,but I hope (he adds) the reading may be useful, 

* «Thy word is truth. ‘It certainly.comes out more and more as -~ 
. the truth, the more it is studied." At Mussoorie, .too, “he gave 
. Wednesday evening lectures‘on the principal present difficulties 

in religion and their practical solution in Christ crucified, connect- 

. ed with which there is, in his journal, this characteristic eütry : 
“There was a-large attendance for a week day. at first, but after 
a time it diminished. One very. long lecture I fear, repelled 

` several people, and the evening was continually wet, I hope, how- 
ever, I have myself thought out several problems with greater 
care and exactness in consequence, and-if opportunity should occur, 
prepared myself to discuss these points. with greater patience, 
humility, and comprehension." -. EN $ 

., Bishop Milman's first visitation of his diocese began on May 17th, 

11869, andended on June 8th, 1870. He had ja this time traversed the 
whole Province of Bengal, (including as itthen did Assam), the N.-W 
Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, Central Provinces, Central India and ` 

*British Burma. The experience gained in this tour enabled him to 
arrange his time in future, and the plan which he adopted, in- 
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rough *outline, "was as follows : : ‘Calentta was bis head-quarters for 

. the, first half of each year, though-he made short tours in Bengal, 
"which occupied altogether about. two months out. of the six. ^ 
. Then’ in the rains he would visit Burmah, or Assam, and East 
Bengal, and as the visitation was triennial, for at least ‘one Mx 

in- every, three, he might have.rested; but only on the two“ 

. occasions, to which wé have before- alluded, 1868 and “1871, ` 

would he retire to a hill „station. In 1874. he remained in ` 

‘ Calcutta until July, and then began, thus early, lis long tour for. 

‘the year. "These long tours which occupied, to- speak generally, 

-- the last four months: of each year, usually-began with some of the 

"hil stations, which were visited rapidly and. without any thought of 

rest in September and sometimes part of October; stations in the. 

. plains being visited en .voufe,.so that there was no consecutive 

. Sojourn in the hills. The Bishop always: tried to be in Calcutta . 

again by Christmas, if it were possible. .Ín this way the North- IM 

Western Provinces, (except Rohilcund) and Oudh were visited i in 

^ 1867, 1871. and 1874; Rohilcund, Central Provinces and Central: 

India in 1869. and 1878, ihe Punjab in 1868, 1872 and 1875. 

- These. constituted the long tours, the latter part of 1870. being 

ocüupied with a Metropolitical tour through Madras," Ceylon and- 

- Bombay, of which, unfortünately, the Bishop kept no.journal and * ` 

has left the scantiest. memorial. Burma was visited in 1867, 

` 3870,.and 1873 with unfailing regularity; Assam and East Bengal 

‘with ‘equal regularity in 1869, 1872' and 1875; the Andamans in 

` 1870 and 1874. -As the visitation of Bengal consisted, of a series 

` of small tours, it is hard to speak of the proyince as a whole; but. 

we observe that Darjeeling and stations along the. Loop line |» 

‘of the East Indian Railway; were visited iw 1870, 1873 and 1875 ; 

* Tirhoot and North Bengal in 1869 and 1874 (during the famine), 

., and Orissa in 1867-68 and ‘1872. Fhe -principal mission fields of 

: the two Church Societies in Bengal, those of the Church Missionary 

Society in the “Kishnaghur distfict and“in the Santhal Pergun- 

nahs, and those of the Propagation Society: in the Sunderbunds 

. and in Chota Nagpore, were’ tended with watchful care; the 

Bishop's visits to-them being at the. least, triennial, while to’ Chota 

' JNagpore: lie. went five times, in 1869, 1870, 1872, 1873 and 1875, 

It was always a-matter of regret to-him that; owing to the over- 

whélming Size of-his diocese, he could not-visit these missions 

regularly aver Ma It would be impossible in the space at our 

"disposal to give am epitome of these interesting tours. irt 

effect on India generally, is seen by the way in which the country! 
was stirred from Cápe- Comorin to Peshawur at the news of the 

Bishop’ 8 death, and by the words in which a retiring Viceroy gave - 

‘expression, at once to a strong personal feeling and to an universal’ ' 

tief. But we may perhaps just notice a few prominent features - 
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in these tours before passing on.' The first: impressions of a Strange 
country on a man of thought are always worth noticing, and Burma, 

„as the scene of his first visitation tour, had always a special inter- 
get for him; “I have great hopes" he writes at Rangoon on 
ay 30th 1867, “that eventually great conversions may take 

“place among the kindly and honest people, who like the English 
and are much liked by. them.” He- was much.struck ‘with the 
American Baptist Karen College under the direction of Dr. Binney, 
and-constantly deplored the comparative weakness of the Propaga- 
tion Society’s missions ; feeling, as his predecessor had done, that « 

. it- was impossible for a ‘Bishop of Calcutta to.do justice to Burma, 
and that Rangoon needed a. Bishop - of its own to be at -the 
head of the entire Anglican Church in that. Province, and to head, 

-in Bishop ‘Cotton’s words, missions “as vigorous, "aggressive 

and widely spread among: the. purely Burinese population, as those 

bof the American Baptists have been among the Karens.” In 1870, 
and again in 1873, Bishop Milman continued his visitation up the 
Irrawaddy as far-as to. Mandalay, where.a: mission of thé Propaga- 
tion, Society had now been'established, and on the latter occasión — , 
he had an interview with the King. Tn 1867 there had been a 
, difficulty, which the Bishop thus records in his journal: “Thad 
"asked for a seat as I cannot sit on my haunches without difficulty. ^ 
Moreover it "looks rather too like adoration, especially with this 
King. ‘I find it.is contrary to their etiquette for any but a religious, 
in the'-Buddhist sense of thé word, to have sucha recognition, 
and therefore it seems to-imply an inferiority : ‘of Christianity, if 
I consent to: waive; the application.” “The Bishop did not regret 

kthe contretemps, as he: thought he-noticed a little too much ten- 
dency .to connéct the. inission with the Court. “The King," he 

' writes, “seems to have tod much hold upon the school, and the 
impression seems to be ‘general ‘that conversion to Christianity i is 
unlikely to take place in and through the school.” A few conver- 
sions did take ‘place’ in later years indirectly through: the school, 

: but- the subsequent history of the Mandalay . mission has shown 
the general correctness of the Bishop's views. 

During the 1873 visitation, a Bishop for the first ‘time visited 
Tonghoo ; and the-ecclesiastical quéstions which. were submitted to ~ 
him then for solution, were as tangled and difficult as the subsequent 
political questions connected: with the boundary between the Karens 
and the Upper Burmans, The question was, whether to accede’ to 

kthe request-of a large body of Karens, who had beén converted by: - 
agency of American’ Baptists, that they ‘might be. admitted into 
the communion of the Church of England ; and as a similar ` ques — 
„tion arose in 1868’and 1869 in Chota Nagpore,. it may be well ' 
“without re-opening controversy; to state that, Bishop Milmd 
tirely accepted the general principle of app tenoron ni “the, 
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work,*and the- ‘spliere of 'work, ‘of other: relives bodies, as: his 
relations to them ’ abundantly testify ; while at-the same time 
he felt that circumstances. might arise which would not justify. 
the church in refusing to accede to the request of a large body: 
extérnalto it. He thought that such circumstances had arisen e 
= Chota Nagpore with which .his name will always be connected, and~> 
in this opinion he had the unanimous support of the local officials - 
and European residents, Even those who then thought hii mis” 
‘taken, now that bitter. feelings haye been allayed, and that in .the 

place ‘of one ill-supported divided mission, two strong missions. 
. are working side by side with ample scope for the energy of each; 
and are bearing Christian fruit to which- there is no parallel in - 
the. diocese, will probably admit that the Bishop’s action has’ , 
' been justified. Similarly et Tonghoo the Bishop gradually came 
to the conviction after weighing all the evidence, that if the Church LA 
of England could afford to. send. missionaries .to the disaffected 
: Karens who désired to join her communion, she- would not be œ 
` justified in refusing, in the belief that unless thus received: and | 
- dared for, they would, as some have since done, either join the. 
Roman Catholic . Mission or lapse into heathenism.. The historic 
; places which Bishop ‘Milman visited on Kis first long tour in 1867, . 
Patna, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, and. *. 
"Benares, ^ad for him-an intense interest; and had we space we >` 
could quote extracts from’ his. journals : which would have an : 
interest even for those who are familiar with the-scenes; At Agra. 
he ordained four ‘European missionaries. “He was amazed at the, 
-grandeur -of the Taj, but. remarks, “Pity so niuch good work . 
thrown away ona tomb.” - At; Delhi he consecrated the excellent 4 
mission church, built as a memorial of the missionaries and native = 
Christians of Delhi who fell in the mutiny. Of: Lucknow he 7^ 
remarks; “I have not seen any place in which there was so much 
educational: vactivity, or in which the fruits were so at A 
.intéllectually and socially." At-Benares he writes, “the C. M OR 

work seems very.good and thorough as far ‘as I could judge. 
They gave’ me a hearty welcome and I gave them all «the help | 
and recommendation which I. could. I am thankful for the 
, comfort thus given. and received." . E 

: In the Punjab-the Bishop was specially struck’ with the mission | 
"iuo at Umritsur and Peshawur and the Divinity: College at 
‘Lahore, Of the Umritsur.mission he writes in 1867: “One of 
the ‘most active and satisfactory that I have -seen,” and’ he re- a 
. tained this opinion to the-last. Peshawur, indeed, has a sad interest, ¢ 
for his: last days are connected with it. ‘He had been much Ser 
«struck with the progress: made since 1872, had entered into detail 
of the mission, held an^ Urdu confirmation, attended the bazaar * 
pee administered ihe “communion: to the natiye communi- 
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"cants. His. last sermon was in the station church on behalf of | 
the-local-mission ; and the following morning, “when too ill really to 
stand, he insisted on being present at- the:distribution.of prizes ` 
at the mission school, aud addressing: those present upon the 
> blessings of a Christian "education, "and: „then left the ‘school 
' for the. sick bed .from which hé was never to rise. But we 
‘must pass on from the notice of these visitation ‘tours. What 
an impetus he gave to church building ‘throughout the diocese, and 
how liberally he contributed. himself, how munificently he sup- 
ported.the Additional Clergy Society, ‘and laboured to provide his 
scattered countrymen with the means. of grace, . ‘there are «many in: 
India who can testify.’ That "Ajmere and' Cachar have. resident . 
clergy is due partly, no doubt,to localliberality, but in no small 
` degree-to Bishop Milman's exertions ; ‘and to many a railway com- 
„munity throughout the’country his famili face: was- not simply 
that of a carnal traveller, but of. a sénger | of peace. | 
^: We have said that the Plietigoiehing feature of Bishop Mil- 
man’s episcopate is. ‘to-be‘looked: for, not so much in. administrative 
policy, as, in the impression. of- à. eharacter upon the, church, - Of, 
episcopal charges “he has-léft. ‘but two, one. written at thé end of 
1867, after nine mofíths: in India, and the other written in; 1871; 
and the hese-aré remarkable rather for suggestive thoughts. than as 
notitig epochs in the-history-of.a church. The-ripened- experience 
of the-last five yéars has unfortunately never been summarised in 
a charge or pastoral. It seems that the-Bishop was anxious to be 
able to report, in a third charge, that definite'steps- had been taken 
to extend the Indian . Episcopate. . ‘The ‘solution of this questión, 
which had given him the. greatest, care and anxiety and: which was 
the cause.of his summoning-an imiportantyconference of the Indian 
Bishops in November 1878, has now passed into ‘other hands, It 
is far tod: largé a; subject for more than a passing allusion here, but 
a sketch of Bishop Milman's Episcopate would be. very ‘incomplete 
which did not place on record his entire concurrence ‘with his 
. predecessor, in. the opinion, that the first great need for-the- diocese 
of Calcutta was the formation of two new: dioceses which. should 
relieve the Bishop -entirely of all- episcopal résponsibility for 
Burma on the- one side and’ the’ Punjab: on the other. The 
foundation, of these two Sees, at, Lahore . and Ratigoon, was. the 
main object of his. projected visit to England im -1876 ;and it is 
‘satisfactory to know.that there is every “prospect. of the Bishop’s ` 
wishes being carried out with the co-operation of: the Secretary of 
State, the diocese of Winchester having undertaken .to. raise an. 
endowment for‘a See at. Rangoon, while.the Bishopric of Lahore is 
being ` founded às a ‘special . memoriál of ‘the life. and Work" of. 
"Bishop Milman: . .- 
Yet; Miough the bent: of his: wind was rather towards spiritual - 
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ES Ahan toWards daidai work, it could not but Be: that during 
` _ the nine years of his episcopate, important questions'should press , 
- for-solution. -. That excellent institution near.the General: Hospital 

‘at Calcutta, which almost owes its. existence to the Bishop, the -` 
Lady . Canüing Home—shows with what energy he could throw:« 
' himself into the Christian work of-providing trained. nurges for 
` the sick and suffering ; and tò omit other and smaller matters, there 
áre two. with which Bishop Milman's name will. always.-be-asso-' 
‘clated., One is the assignment of a definite. Sphere for lay work’ 
, within the church. - Very early in his. episcopate-he took up the 
../quéstion.of church committees which had been bequeathed to him 
- by~ his: ‘predecessor ; and after due consultation. matured a. plan 
- -whereby in éach station, at least; two' laymen should ‘be associated 
. with the chaplain in such chureh.. matters as are not strictly of a 
~ Spiritual character. Buta more important step was ‘the appoint- < 
„ment. of sub-deacons'and^lay-readers. The Bishop nóticed; that. 
many laymen would. gladly ‘assist =the clergy in church, school, ` 
hospital, or district work, if they Gould feel that. they were. not 
stepping out of their proper sphere, but. wer acting under diocesan. 
"` sanction ; and hence he proposed to give à commission. to act as 
sub- deacons or lay-readérs, to stich as desired eitlier-office, and might: 
be recommended for it by the clergy. “The number of sub- deacons. 
has steadily increased, the value of theit-work has béen ‘thankfully. 
recognised ; and in a country like India, where wé cà: never ‘expect 
i, a sufficient number. af clergy, the system. admits of- very latge 
“extension. ` 
' The other measure with which Bishop Milovan’s i hame will be: 
- associated, is the development of Aüglo-Indian education-on the 
lines laid down by. Bishop Cotton. Though not naturally a great, 
-educationist, ‘he threw all his- energy.into the work from the sáme.. 
^ eonscientious sense. of duty which characterised him through. life. 
Ori September 21st, 1871, he consecrated the chapel of the “ ‘Bishop - 
Cotton School" Simla ; and. -with .referénce to this writes in. bis- 
f journal : “In my sermon 1 alluded^ to’ Bishop- Cotton -and the 
"blessing: hi$ work had been to the country" in the preparation of., 
' good, manly- boys and men. Certainly in this age more and more 
Seems-to-depend on education and the real character of ‘education. ` 
“Its effect appears to me to remain more surely than it did in 
earlier times. I imagine it goes, ‘deeper into the heart and touches 
the springs ‘of moral character" more than it used in my own young 
days.’ -Through the Bishop’s activity a grant. of £5,000" was 
obtained" for Anglo-Indian education from the Sóciety .for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge ; and to this grant, in no small degree, 
- ate owing thé excellent diocesan schools at “Naini. Tal and -the 
Pratt Memorial: School at, Calcutta. We need not referto his’ 
-'exeitions last year in the same cause, to the special fund raised, 
qe $ noe ae S * 
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with the. cordial support of the late Viceroy, for the pufpose of . 
bringing a good. education within reach of: the very. poorest, or to 
the munificent liberality with which he aided all the educational 
projects in his diocese. .How' mány- children were supported at 

phis own cost at. these various schools will never be fully known. 
Nor is it necessary to add that his.sympathiés.were'not limited by 
race. An excellent Bengali school for high-caste native girls at 
Bhowanipore was almost entirely dependent on the’ Bishop; and 

-We rejoice to hear that many of his native friends are trying to 
perpetuate his memory by placing this school on a permanent 
basis. ` 

But, after. all, it is thé man, rather than. the nieasüres, that has 
mede that distinct mark on the country of which we are al consci- 
ous.” A. rugged exterior and: an:occásional -bluntness of , manner, 
aottld not. conceal the breadth and tenderness of the heart ‘within, 

"When death removes a great nian, from our.tnidst, we lose sight 
of ‘any little peculiarities’ and think only of the grand features of 
the character. . -India can ill afford to lose such self-sacrifice, 
devotion,” learning, power of sympathy, as have -been long associ- 
ated with the name of the Bishop of Calcutta. .We ourselves have 
to mourn. the loss, not only of a great Bishop, but of à valued con- 
tributor to this Revizw.* One who can reckon amongst his personal 
friends-the highest and the lowest in the land, who'can draw together 
men of all classes, all.parties, all, religions, is such an oné as India 
needs and such. an one as India mourns. ‘The time must come 
when- Bishop Milman’s episcopate will be reckoned amongst the 
things of the distant past, and when men:may be Scarcely conscious 
.of the- impetus which he gave to: Christian work in the country of 
"his adoption ;-but while recollections-are clear, and. while the gene- 
ration still lives which has known and loved him, we shall do well 
to gatlier up the lessons of his life, and by endeavouring to receive 
the impress of his character, to lay our wreaths of ection, upon . 
an balrendy honoured grave. rs 


^3 





* Few of our readers: will have on Papal Infalüibility.- - Both were 
forgotten two powerful articles that- from the pen of the great and good 
appeared in the Calcutta Review man whose loss we now mourn.— 
rather more than a year: ago—one . EDITOR, 
on Mill’s "Three pn the other i i 
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ART. IL—FRENOCH MARINERS ON THE INDIAN SEAS? 

N the history of the French in India, I have brought tht 

.. Story of the struggle for empire in the East.of that gallant 
and high-spirited people to the year 1761. From that date the 
land. contest really ceased. For although in 1782, France did 
despatch a considerable force to aid Haidar Ali,- the decrepi- 
tude of its leaders and the death of Haidar combined to render 
its. efforts. fruitless, From 1761, indeed; the French ceased to 
3 Thenceforth the adventurous sons 
of her. soil were forced to content themselves with the posi- 
tion of auxiliaries to native “princes. . The foremost amongst 
them, levying contingents of their own countrymen, took service, 


. in the courts which showed the gréates& inclination to resist the 


'"progréss of the increasing power of thé~English. 


n i Thus the 
younger Lally, Law, Raymond, de Boigne, Perron, Dudrenec, 


. and many others became thé main supporti upon which Haidar 


"Ali. the Nizam, Sindia, and Holkar-rested their, hopes for 


independence, if not for empire. But, after all, although in many 
cases these adventurers accomplished much in the way of 
organising resistance to tlie English; they did not.succeed in 
their own secret views, They failed entirely to resuscitate the 
dream of successful rivalry to England. .One by one they dis- 
appeared before the steady. advance of the foe they had once 
hoped to conquer. Sometimes, as at Haidarabad, dismissed on 


“the requisition of an English governor; ‘again, as in -1802, 


© beaten by the English general, they gradually renounced the 


cause as hopeless, and finally ceased: to pursue the struggle. 
The hopes which, had: glimmered ‘but very. faintly after the 


‘death of Haidar, which had again been somewhat rekindled by 


the prudent measures of Mádháji Sindia, were dealt a fatal blow 
by Lord Lake at Aligarh and at Delhi, and were finally crushed 
by that stalwart soldier on the fiéld of Laswari. P 

But there-was another element upon which the fortunes of 
France stil] flourished even after the blow dealt at her in 1761. 
Strange; indeed, it.was, that during the contest which terminated 


-in that year, she had never sent simultaneously to,-the field 





* The principal authorities for this 


. 'article are :— 


` (I) Extracts made from the Naval 
‘Archives of France ; (2) Transactions 
in India, published in 1786.; ($) Dr. 
Campbell’s Naval History of Great 


Britain; (4) Histoire de la dernière, 


Guerre, written by a French officer 
engaged in it; (5) Histoire de la 
Campagne de l'Inde sous lea ordres du 
Bailli de Suffren, Trublet, (1802) ; (6) 
Le Bailli de Suffren dans l'Inde, Roux 
(1867) ; (7) Historieal Sketches of 
the South of Indis, Wilks, $, 
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of action a capable general and -a capable admiral, 2 It is true that 
La.Bourdonnais combined both’ qualities in his own person, and 
' the great things he had-then been able to effect ought to have 
served as an example for the times that were to follow. But 
Piney did not. La Bourdonnais" stay in. the Indian seas was short. 
:*He was succeeded by the feeble Dorde- lin,- And subsequently, 
when the Government of Louis XV. made the greatest effort 
France had till then made to establish an empire in India; when 
it.sent out a general who had won distinction on the battle. fields 
of Flanders, and soldiers who had helped to gain Fontenoy and 
' Laffeldt, it selected as the colleague of the general an admiral of 
whom it has been written that.*to an unproductive brain he 
added infirmity of purpose.” . °- CAM ME 
Subsequently to the capture of-Pondichery in 1761, the posi- 
-tion was reversed. When, eighteen years later, Bussy, gouty, 
Vinfirm, and whom self-indulgence had made halting and undecided, 
. was sent to command the land forces, he had as his naval colleagw 
a man whose name, covéred with an eternal ray of glory, still 
shines as one of the most illustrious, if not the most illustrious, 
in the naval annals of France, I allude to Pierre André de 
, Suffren. ee RM" 
The Treaty of Paris, signed Wu T February 1763, had 
restored Pondichery to France, bit it was-a Pondichery dismantled, 
beggared, bereft of all her influence. During the -fifteen years 
"which followed this ‘humiliating treaty; Pondichaty had. been 
forced -to remain a powerless spectator of the aggrandisOMMei of 
her rival on Indian soil. Eyen "when, im 1778, the war - was" 
> renéwed, the Government of France was but ill prepared to assert . 
“aclaim for independence, still. less for dominion, in. Eastern and 
"Southern India. ` : : ae ete Mme Pass 
The natural results followed. , Chandernagore fell without a blow 
(10th July 1778). Pondichery, ably defended for forty days 
against vastly superior forces by its Governor, Bellecombe, sur- 
rénderéd in the month of September following ; the. fleet, com- 
manded by M. de ‘T'ronjoly,—a feeble copy of Count d'Aché, — 
—abandoned the Indian waters without even attempting to save 
Mahé. All seemed lost. "The advantages gained by.the English 
appeared too great-to be overcome ; when the marvellous energy. 
of Haidar Ali, the Muhammadancruler of Mysore, gave.a turn to 
events which upset the most ‘carefully laid calculations, and com- 
pmunicated to his French allies the most brilliant hopes. A 
. On the 4th April 1769 Haidar Ali had dictated peace to the - 
English under the walls.of Madras. By one of the.articles of 
athis treaty the contracting parties bound themselves to assist -each 
‘other in defensive wars. But when, during the following year, 
Haidar was attacked and was hardly pressed by the Márhá tás, 
e $ AT . D: 
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the English refused their,aid.’, Haidar never forgave this breach 
of faith. >. Dc i ; t 
When; therefore; some nine, years later, he ‘saw the English em- 
broiled .alike. with the French and' the Márhátás, Haidar resolved. 
to take his revenge. He first'sent to the Englisli an intimation 
that he should regard an attack on the French settlement .of 
Mahé, contiguous to his own possessions on the western coast, as 
“equivalent to an attack upon himself. The English notwithstaud- , 
ing took Mahé and endeavoured apparently to pacify the ruler of 
Mysore’ by sending to. him, ambassadors charged with presents. 
These latter were, however, little calculated to produce such an 
effect, They consisted of a pigskin saddle and a rifle which 
it was found impossible to‘load. -Haidar returned them with 
-contémpt, and prepared for. wary. NN 
.His first efforts in the autumn were eminently. successful,- 
Outmaneuvring the English general, Munro, he defeated and 
. took prisoners (9th-and 10th September) a detachment of 8,720. 
men, of whom upwards’.of -500° were Europeans, „under the 
command of Colonel Baillie, at Peramb&ékam. He then captured 


Arcot and some minor places, . 


But the ruler of Mysore had not been unmindful of the 
French alliance. Early in ‘the. year he had intimated to the 
Fepresentatives of that.-nation in India his determination to 
strike a “decisive-Siow at their rivals,—a blow Which.must be 
_ fatal, if the ) Brench would. only sufficiently aid: him. But the. 
se fs nii Louis XVI. were not alive to the importance of 
fhe stake to. be' played for. .In.that year, when England was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with her own-children in 
America, a fleet under Suffren and 3,000 men under a skilled 
. leader such as De Boigne, would have. sufficed to clear of her 
.rivals the whole country south of the Vindhya range. But 
` though roused: by the exhortations of. Haidar, and catching, 
though dimly, a feeble idea of the possibilities before her, Franee, 
instead: of . sending a fleet and’ an army to India, contented 
_ herself with the despatch of a squadron and a regiment to guard 
the isles of France and of Bourbon, which the English had not 

. even threatened. —.. ` : ` . 
This squadron, commanded by M.. Duchemin de Clrenneville, 
found on its arrival at its destination that the French islands 
` were perfectly well protected by the small detachnient of vessels 
commanded by the French’ admiral on the Indian station, the 
Chevalier d'Orves. This officer. who had succeeded de’ Tronjoly, 
“ab once assumed the command of the new- arrivals. He had then 
~ at his.disposal-six serviceable men-of-war, one frigate, and two cor- 
vettes It was nota large fleet, but it carried-with it one. of the 
. finest regiments in the French army, a regiment such as, if landed 


a 
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in India, should have sufficed to render the campaign of 1781 

decisive. ` f anA E Pe d MEM 

. A glimmériug of the chances thus possibly awaiting him: seems 

pto have decided d'Orves. to, take this small fleet and this regi- 

pament to the Coromandel coast. He sailed then from -the ` 
“islands on the 14th October and sighted the -coast: near Kadalür 
on the 17th February following- (1781.) . Before referring to his 
subsequent- conduct, let us take a glance at. the position of affairs 
on the mainland on that date. Í - RT Bie 

Haidar, having outmanceuvred Munro, beatén Baillie, and 
captured. Arcot, had laid siege to Ambúr, Vellore,” Wandewash, 
Permacól, and Chingleput. The first named of these places 
surrendered on the 18th January, büt on the 18th, Haidar, 
having .recéived intelligence -that the new English general, Sir 
Eyre Coote, had:left Madras tlie previous day, with the intention 

b. attacking: .him, raised: the ` siege of the other places, and . 
massed his forces.. Haidar at first” manceuvred to cut off Sir 
Eyre Coote from Madras? but Coote careless: of this, marched 
upon Pondichery—the inhabitants of which had shaken off the 
Euglish yoke, and had begun to arm "Mie Peter To vs dk 

a the fortified places on his route. Haidar-turned, and, following, 
overtook him on the 8th. February, cutting Bim off from the 
country iüland. As they approached Kadalár, “maxehing in. 
almost parallel’ lines, Haidar caught a glimpse ofthe Fret 
fleet under d’Orves, guarding the.coast, and preventing the possi- 
bility-of any supplies reaching the English by 8ea.. At last, he 
thought, he had them. Coote possessed only the ground on which 

b his army. marched. He was betwéen the sea- guarded - by 
d'Orves, and the graiu-producing ` country shut out from him by 
Haidar, -Sir Eyre Coote lias recorded his opinion as to the fatal 
` nature of his position. There’ seemed ‘but one chance open to 
lim, and that was that Haidar might be tempted to fight him. 
. He tried then.every expedient to induce that warrior to quit his 

lair, But the Asiatic was far toe wary. He knew that, barring 
accidents, his-enemy. must surrender without firing a shot. 
- Haidar, meanwhile, had communicated with d’Orves and had 
begged him to land the regiment he liad.on board. He had 
pointéd out to him likewise.all the advantages of his position, 
the fact that. the last army of tlie English was at their joint mercy, 
and that Madras was guarded-by but 500 invalids. : 

Bi Never had France soch‘an opportunity. It was an absolute: 
certainty. . There was neither risk nor chance about it. "The 
“English fleet under Sir Edward Hughes was on the western coast. 
«D'Orves had but to remain quietly where: he was for a few days 
and the «English must be starved into surrender, Sir Eyre: 

: Coote saw it; Haidar Ali saw itj every man in the army 
9. 
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-saw it; every man in the fleet saw it, excepting one, That man 
was d'Orves himself, Of all the -positions in the world that one 
: which most requires the possession of a daring spirit is the command , 
~ of a fleet. That Government.is guilty of the greatest crime which; 
' sends to such a post a man wanting in nerve,-deficient in sete 
. ance, Once before had France committed the same fault by entrust" 
ing in 1757, to the feeble d’Aché-the task of supporting Lally. 
But at least d’Aché fought. His feebler successor, d'Orves, was 
not required to fight. He was:required to tide at anchor in the ` 
finest season of the year, a time when storms are unknown in the ` 
. Indian seas, and see an enemy starve,—and he would not. 
D'Orves, described by his own countrymen as a man “indolent 
- and.apóplectie," saved Sir Eyre Coote. . In spite of the protestations. 
of Haidar, he sailed for tlie islands on-the 13th February, taking 
_ away every man he brought with him, and having accomplished 
nothing. -The. English forcé: at once obtained supplies from: 
~ Madras.” DN COE I : ec a 3 
_ ,Haidàr, thus left to himself, fought; Coote on the’ 1st July at 
' Chilambram, and, after a desperate contest, was beaten. , On the 
27th August following, he again engaged Coote'at Parambákam, ' 
:and'this time not ‘unequally.’ Haidar, however, left the field to. , 
. the enemy. Oi the I8th February following -(1782) Colonel 
Braithweftés detachment, after combating for three days, suc: | 
Shed to the superior numbers of Tippá Sáhíb. ,It,was about -- 
- the period of this last encounter that; France appeared once again 
"upon the scene, better though not perfectly represented ; for while. 
"she entrusted her-fleet to the greatest of all her ddmirals, she ' 
_-committedthe charge of her army first to an incapable sailor, only 
. to replace him by a gouty sexagenarian; But. to recount the\ 
- causes which led .to this powerful intervention. we must fora ' 
“moment retrace our steps, m TE i 





.* .* The Viscomte de Souillac, at that our forces with those of Haidar Ali 
--.time Governor of the Isle of France, would have -enabled us to conquer 
has thus recorded „his: opinion of- Tanjore and Masulipatam' with all 
"d'Orves, in a memoir iù the Archives their dependencies,” E 
‘of. the French, Navy: “By this - An English writer, the author of | 
astonishing obstinacy of M. d'Orves, Memoirs of the late War in Asia, 
which I. reported to the ministry published in 1788, and who himself 
atthe time, we lost an opportunity took part in the campaign, writes as 
- ` such as will never recur, of becoming _follows:— Had the French admiral 
""alsolute masters of the Coromandel left only two frigates to block’ up 
coast. ‘This army of Kadalúr (Sir the road of Cuddalofe, consequence 
Eyre Coote’s) 14,000 strong, of which might have happened as fatal to. the x 
-3 to 4,000 were English, comprised all , interests of Great Britain in the East 
the troops the English had- in this - Indies, as flowed in North America, 
part of India, Madras could not . from the convention of Saratoga.” 
have held out, and the junction of > . a E = 
» : C E : i . 
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Still ‘unconscious of the fast that the War of dependants: in, 
, America offered them the rarest opportunity for striking a decisive 
blow at the English power in ludia, the French Government 
"Were nevertheless alive to ihe necessity of preserving from attack 
the Cape of Good Hope, then belonging to their allies, the Dutch, 
aud of. maintaining a respectable foree in the Indian Seas. 
Early, then, in 1781, a-squadron of five men-of-war* was fitted 

out, and on the 22nd March sailed from Brest, under the command 
of the Commandant, de Suffren. 

This illustrious sailor was born at St. Cañńnat i in Pr ovence on the 
13th July 1726, the third son.of the Marquis de Suffren de Saint 
Tropez. "Destined for the navy he enteréd that service in 1743, and 
in the Solide, of 74 guns, joined the French fleet in the Mediterra- 

ean, He took part in an engagement with the’ English fleet 

ve ate Admiral: Matthews. Transferred to -the frigate’ Pauline, 
he again had several opportunities of displaying his courage. The 
same year, serying on board the Monurquehe was: taken } prisoner. 
After the peace: of Aix-la- Chapelle he was, reléased, and proceed- 

_ .ing-to Maltà became oue. of the Knights of the order of St. 
- John of Jerusalem. ` - Düring the Seven Yéars’ War he took part 
. in the siege and capture of Port Mahon ibus July 1756) and 
was for the second time made prisoner ; mot of Lagos, 
(1759)... „Returning to France after a 

he was promoted - to the command, 

f ‘guns, and ‘sent to the Mediterrani 
‘merce, Subsequently, in the Six 
b to be promoted to the grade òf 









captivity” “of two years, 
f-the Caméléon of twenty 
an-to protect the French com- 
ge, he so distinguished himself. as 
The seven years which follogeommander (capitaine de frégate). 
warlike nature. In-1772 hfved offered little occupation to his. 
captain (capitaine de vaiss 6 was promoted to the rank of post 
Fantasou cgi); and in 1778, in command of-Le - 
uadron. under Count d'Estaing, sent to 
aid the colonists.of America, In the campaign which followed he. 
80 distinguished himself that he was granted a pension, and marked 
for future command; A short cruise with two men-of-war iu 1780 
added-to his reputation alike as a daring: and skilful sailor and. 
` an unsurpassed manager‘of men, -When, therefore, it was decided , 

- to'send a squadron to the Indian seas, the choice of ihe minister 

fell naturally upon one who had shewn ee the most promising 
captain in the Hor yal DAYS | of France. é 













* They were :— DE 2 
Le Héros " | en "74 Ed Colnmébdant de Suffren. 
: TID Annibal -_ ex 4A > a aas de. Trémigon. 
a D Artésién s.c 64 S: 5 de Cardailliao, 
s Le Vengeur, se 043, de Forbin. . * 
: du Chilleáu. 


Le Sphinx ` > w 
, e - ^el E + 
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“Such had been the services ofthe man whò was now E 
with a squadron of five line-of battle ships to maintain the honour 
of his country in the Eastern seas. Setting sail on the 22nd 
March in company with the fleet destined for thé American waters 

. under the Count de Grasse, Suffren separated from that admiral aš 
Madeira, and continued his-course towards the Cape of Good Hope.* 
He had under his char ge seven transports conveyihg detachments of 
the regiment of Pondicliery, and overlooking these was a corvette of 
sixteen guns, La Fortune, He had it very | much at heart to reach 

. the: Cape as quickly as possible, so as to anticipate the arrival 
theré of Commodore -Johnstone, who, he had been informed, had. ` 
sailed. ‘for that place from St. Helena with thirty-seven ships of 

/ sorts.* 

Commodore Jaiei ne had sailed from Spithead on the 13th 
March 1781, with orders to` attack the. Dutch possessions/at the f 
Cape. , Arriving at St. Iago, one of: the Cape de Verde islands, | 

` deemed it necessary to stop. there in order to take in wood, waters. ^ a 
and livestock for his, voyage. He accordingly put into Porto 
Praya early in April. 

It so happened -that one of- Suffren' s men-of-war, the Artésicn, 
had been originally destined for the fleet sailing to the American 
-waters, and her supplies of water had been regulated ‘accordingly. ' 
As. the French squadrop. approached: the, island of St.- -lago; the - 

"^a M. de Cardailhac, suggested to his 
: ?Yhis- putting in to. the bay-of La 

‘chief: the ‘advisability -of jis supplies. ` Suffren assented, and 
Praya, in order to complet At the same time, in order io 

` ordered, Cardailbac to stand | jer, he followed i in bis track witli 4 

. guard against any possible dang f 
the rest of the squadron,.:F |. Nb favoured by a breeze from 

On the morning of the -16th Apt passed between the islands . 
the north-east, the Artésien had juX& pain discovered-at-anchor 
of Maio and 'St..Iago, when: her c 

. at. the entrance of the roadstead an English vessel, an 

` immediately afterwards there’ burst upon his view the thirty-seven 
ships of war and transports which Commodore Johnstone had 

` brought from England. Cardailhac at once signalled to “his -com- 
mandant that enemies were in sight. 












ES 


* The squadron consisted of one t Campbell (Naval E History) states , 
ship òf 74 guns, one of 64, three of that the French had received “by” 
50, and three frigates. The remain- somé means or other” information , 
der were armed- transports. ‘that Johnstone had put into Porto 

The names were the Hero, 74 ; the Praya; but his statement ‘is quit& 
Monmouth, 64 ; the Isis, Jupiter, and unsupported. The same reason which 
Romney. of 50 each: The three fri- had prompted Johustone himself to 
gates carried each 32 guns, and the jut in, and that reason alone, guidede 
transports. had 112 guns amongst the movements of Suffren, 
them.—Campbell's Navat History KA i y 
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It was a great opportunity for Süffren. He doubted not that 
the English were quite unprepared to receive him ; that they were 
dreaming of nothing less than an attack; that the crews would 
robably be dispersed in search of- water and provisions, And - 
‘his was actually the fact. Of the crews of the English vessels 
‘nearly fifteen hundred were out foraging ; and Commodore John- 
stone himself so'little expected an attack that he was at the 
moment engaged in giving directions for altering the position of 
some of his ships which had drifted too near to each othet.* 

Suffren did not forego his chance. Despatching la Fortune to 
colléct and guard the transports, he, at half past 10 in the morning. 
led the way in the Héros, and standing in close to the shore, 
followed by the other ships of his squadron, he made for the 
largest English vessel, also: called the Hero, and cast anchor be- 

Afween lier and the Monmouth. 

b The concentrated fire of tbe English squadron was for a few 
moments’. directed on ,the daring invader; but. very quickly 
the Annibal came to her aid, aud diverted to herself much of 
“the enemy's attention. 

‘The Artésien, which was following: was” not fürtunaié: The 
smoke of the combat caused her captain, Cardailhac, to mistake 
one of the armed transports for a. man- of-war, ; He was 
about to board her, when he was shot dead: through the heart. 
La Boixiére who replaced him was incompetent. . He, too, mistook 
another transport for a frigate. Whilst engaged in boarding her, 
the freshening breeze took: both his vessel and bis prize quite 
out of the liue of fire. 

B The Vengeur, which had followed,. went along the’ line of the 
enemy, exchanging broadsides, but her: captain's Order to anchor 
not having been attended to, she made the tour of the roadstead, 
and then quitting. it, found herself unable to return. 

. The Sphinw owing to the: mistake or disobedience of her 
captain did not anchor. She endeavoured to maintain her position 
. by manceuvring, keéping up at the: same time a any fire ; but 
she rendered little effectual aid. 

Suffren found himself then with two anchored, and one unan- 
chored, and therefore comparatively ‘useless vessel, engaged with 
the whole English:squadron. The odds were tremendous, but he 
still possessed. the - advantage always given by a surprise, and 
he continued, for an hour and a half, to maintain the unequal 

oos - At last, when the Annibal had ‘lost her main and 
mizen masts, and her captain had. been disabled; when the 
Héros had received considerable “damage- in her rigging, and 
pad ‘lost 88 men killed and wounded; and when all hope of 
effectual aid from the other three vessels of his squadron had 





.* Campbell. * 
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disappeared ; he deemed it advisable to discontinue the contest. 
Signalling therefore. to the the Annzbat to follow-him, -he slowly 
sailed out of the roadstead, still keeping up a tremendous fire. + 
The Annibal essayed tó.follow him ;' but, as she passed betweeng 
- the Hero and the- Monmouth, her remaining mast fell by thg" 
board. Fortunately the wind had shifted and was now blowing? 


` "strongly from the south-west. ` She managed thus to rejoin, though: 


slowly, her consorts outside. - 


It was about half past 12 o'clock in. the day when Suffren 


 'reunited his squadron outside the harbour and' began to ;repair- 


damages. Three hours later Commodore Johnstone followed | him . 
and appeared inclined. to attack in his turn. Suffren; however, 

.plàeing the Annibal in the centre of his line, offered so bold a 
front, that the English .commodore, whose ships, especially the. 


* Isis, had suffered severely, drew off and. returned to La Praya.* , 
. Suffren then continued his voyage without molestation, and on the’ 


91st: June, cast anchor in: Table Bay. The convoy arrived ‘ 
nine days later> . >” S T NND E icy tne 
Having landed his troops at the Cape ; having secured the colony 


_ against attack ; having completely repaired his damages, and having 
. -been'joined by two coryettes, the Consolante and the Fine, Suffren 
. sailed for the islands of France and Bourbon on the 28th August. ` 
.' He east anchor in Port Louis on the 25th October following. -He 


found there six men-of-war, three frigatés, and .some corvettes, . 
But.at their head’ was the'iüdolent and incapable d'Orves, the 


. same who, we have seen, had already thrown away the most 


splendid chance of establishing à French India! It was under this. 


< man that Suffren was.to serve as second in command! ° 


E 


‘Meanwhile the French Government had tardily decided tod 
“make in 1782 an attempt which could scarcely have failed if* 
-hazarded in 1780. It had resolved to strike ‘another - blow, -this 
time in concert with Haidar -Ali, for domination ‘in Southern . 


s: * Dr. Campbell states that -John- 
` stone“ pursued the French, but he 
was notable to overtake-them." The 
French authorities, on the other hand, 
assert that. their fleet put on. so bold 
a front that Johnstone stayed .his 


advance, although he was within two. 
. cannonshot of their fleet. 


“Tt was 


~. only at night” says Roux, `“ that the 
* French continued their route, lighting 


D 


-their fires to provoke the enemy, to 
follow them.-. The English; who had 
. the advantage of the. wind, dared 


not accept the challenge, but returned 


precipitately. to La Praya/" It is 
elear,.gonsidering the disabled -state 


of the Aunibal; and that the English’ 


“commodore. had’ -the advantage of 


the wind, that he could have forced . 
an action. had lie desired to do so. 
‘On his return to the roadstead, Com-. 
modore Johnstone recaptured the. 
transport taken by l'Artésien. ` i 
Much has been said’ by English 
writers: regarding the fact that the ' 
Cape ‘de Verde Islands: were neutral - 
ground. It is perfectly true, butin this, 
respect the French only did as they 
had been done by. The harbour of 
Lagos, in whieh the vessel on board 
of-which -Suffren served in1759, had 
taken refuge, was equally neutral ' 
ground, and yet. the French had. been: 
attacked imit by the English. n. 
-. . a. kd Q 
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India. With this object in view it: had roused from his fetreat 
the\Marquis de.Bussy, the man who in his ‘youth and middle .age . 
had gained honour and glory and wealth in that fairy land, but 
who now gouty, worn out, and querulous, was incapable alike of 
ecision and enterprise. *. 

The designs of the Court of: Versailles had been “communicated 
early i in the year to M. de Souillac, Governor of the Islands, and 
it had been intimated that transports containing troops would 
gradually arrive at his Governorship, and that, concentrating 
there, they would proceed to India; escorted by a powerful. fleet 
under the command of Count d'Orves. -De Souillac, who 
was enterprising and, patriotic, had at once set to work to 
Organise `a force with the resources ‘at: his command from 
among the colonists; aud at the period of the arrival of Suffren, 
he had drilied and armed a corps of 2,868 men. Bussy had not 
then arrived. De Souillac therefore conferred t the command of. this 
orce upon M. Duchemin. : > - 

It was an unfortunate. choice. Jiuoftetalu was a tits ‘rather 
than a soldier. ‘But he was strong'neither on the sea; nor on the 
land. -He was as weak mentally as physically. A terrible fear 
of responsibility acted upon a constitution unable to bear the ` 
smallest fatigue, A man of moderate abilities would have. sufficed 
for the occasion. -The abilities of Duchemin were not even 
moderate: 

These 2,868 mien, well commanded, and escorted to a given poini 
by- Suffren, would have sufficed to give the preponderance to 
Haidar Ali in his struggle with the English. But moments were 
precious. ~~ The war with the American colonists still indeed conti-_ 
ued, but many things presaged that its duration: would not. he 
long. It was necessary, then, that the French should strike’ at 
once, and should’ strike with vigour and precision. 

‘Of: this necessity no. oné^was more convinced than.the Governor 
of the islands; dé Souillac. ` He hastened his preparations, so that 
on the 7th Decerüber 1781, the French fleet, consisting of eleven 
men-of-war, three frigates, three corvettes, one fireship, and nine 
iransports containing “troops, “was able to‘sét out for its destination. 

What was its destination ? Suffren, with a precision natural to 
him, had advised that it should sail direct for Madras, and attempt 
tò take that town by a coup-de-main. But the cautious and 
feeble d’Orves- had overruled him. He would only proceed by 
degrees, He would feel his way. It. was too much for him even . 
ko take a straight look at India. - He Enetolars directed the fleet. 
upon Trincomali. 

. But Providence had one good ‘turn in store for the French, : 


* * Bussy was then only 64 years-old; had quite impaired: his faculties. 
but twenty sone of slóth and luxury - : 


e 
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Happily for the success of * ‘the expen d'Orves died on the way, 


— (9th February. 1782). He ‘made over the command to Suffren 


.who had just received the rank. of” commodore (chef d'escadre). 
Suffren at once altered the-course to Madras. 

~ Before this event had happened, Suffren himself in his. ship y 
ile Héros, had pursued and captured an English man-of-war b 
fifty guns, called the Hannibal, She was at once added to tht 


"french fleet under the title of Le petit Annibal. ‘From the 


‘officers of this vessel -Suffren-learned, for the first, time, that large 


aaan were oñ their.way to the English squadron in the 
ast 

Passing Pondichery, Suffren despatched’ to that town, i in a corvette, 
‘Lieutenant-Coloriel Canaple, with instructions to communicate 
at once to Haidar Ali the intelligence of his arrival and his hopes. 
- On the 15th February, just three days before Colonel Braithwaite's 
detachment bad.succumbed to Tippá Sábib, his fleet came in'sig 
- of Madras.* -Anchored in front of Fort St. George and pod 
'ed by its guns:he descried eleven} ships of war,—the squadron of 
' Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren’ formed his ships in line-of battle 
+ill-he arrived within two cannonshots of the English fleet. . He 
theri anchored and summoned all his captains on board the Héros 
to a council of war.: 

-It must always he. remembered that the fleet of M. de.Suffren 
was escorting transports conveying a corps d' armée, and that 
“it was a main object with him to laud his troops, and disembarrass 
himself of his transports before attempting an equal combat with 
the enemy. The proposal then of the captain of the Fine, 
M. Perrier de Salvart, to attack Sir Edward Hughes, lying as he 
was under the cover'of the guns of Madras, appeared to him, 
.too hazardous. He determined therefore to direct the transports 


. on‘ towards Porto Novo, covering their course with his fleet. 


In pursuance of this decision the fleet, commenced its’ 'south- 


- ward.course that same evening, Butas the breeze -fresheneéd: 


„Suffren observed fhe English vessels hoist their sails and follow 
him. “Rightly conceiving that their object was to cut off his 


- transports, Suffren gave the order that these should range them- 


‘selves: between the shore and his fleet, covered by the “corvette 
- the Pourvoyeuse, and make, all.sail for Porto Novo, whilst the Fine 


. should watch the enemy's movements. 


> In spite of -these precautions, however,’ ‘Sir Edward Hughes, 


favoured by ne diskas of the night, glided unperceived between 
A 





*. "The éurrenta and a southerly , Madras fö the north. p 
breeze had taken! his squadron éon-, + Dr. Campbell: mentions op 
‘siderably. to the north of. Madras. nine. The other two were. proba, ; 
Coming again under the influence of, Hat : 

the N. Ee Monsoon lie siis 
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the French squadron and the transports. -These latter crowded 
sail to escape, and when day broke, they and their. pursuers 
^had sailed almost out of sight of Suffren's squadron: suddenly, 
-however the look-out man on board the Fine signalled the 
Beemy to the south, Immediately every sail was set, and the. 
Héros followed by the rest of the squadron soon approached the 
pursuers and pursued. Sir Edward, ‘thus baulked of this prey,* 
hove to, and ordered the chase to be "discontinued. 

In the'battle now about to engage, the French had the advan- 
tage of two ships, having eleven against nine of the English. 
Yet this advantage, great:as it was, was balanced, partly by the 
superior organisation of the English, partly also by the jealousy 
and dislike entertained towards. s Suffren by the officers of the ships 
which had joined him at the islands. The Jealousy, so often ‘evinced’ 

b the time of Dupleix, which could not subordinate personal 
eelings to duty; manifested itself in the manner now to ‘be des- 
cribed in the course of the action. - ^ Lon 

The French fleet was formed into two. divisions; the first, was 
com posed as follows :— , us : 


Le Héros 74 guns, carrying the Commodores broad pennant. 
» L Orient 74 — , one of the ships brought from Port Louis. 

LeSphma | 61 " brought by Suffren from Brest. 

Le Vengeur 61 y ditto ' ditto. ' 


i 


Le petit Annibal 50 ,, captured fr om the English. 
The second division, commanded by the capes of the Annibal, 


de Tromelin, consisted of : A ; 
| Do Annibal de guns, brought by Suffren from Brest, E 
. Le Sévére » »  .from Port Lenis. ID 
r r Artésien 84 yy.» by Suffren from Brest. 
d Ajax i 64 ^ , » . from Port Louis. 
n Be illant —. 64 » LE. '7,. ditto. 
Le Flamand  , 54 ditto. 


The armament amounted to 710 guns. 
The English fleet was thus composed :— 
` The Superb 74 guns, Flagship.; The Monmouth 61 guns. 


The Hero ^74 3 The Worcester 64 — 

The. Monarch T4 We ee OP . The Barford 64 » 

The Exeter 64 "s —. 4 The [sis - 54 

The Eagle 64g or a total armament of 596 guns. 


' It was half-past three o'clock in the afternoon before. the wind, 
which was light and variable, allowed „Suffren to approach his 
enemy... Seeing ‘even then that some of his captains did not 
take the post, assigued to them, he signalled to them. to 





* Dr. Campbell says vaguely ‘that’ the troops were disembarked sub« 
e captured “several of them ; "but sequently at Porto Novo, 
he French accounts. show that all 
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_take the place in ‘the line’ which each could reach the - most 
-~ quickly, : 
Rapidly advancing ' then, he EE R a broadside" with the: 
^ Eaeter, but noticing ‘the flag of the English admiral, he directed 
, the Hér os towards. the vessel that bore it, at the same "time signad 
. ling to .the second division : to elose within. bistoleshioy of UE 
enemy. . ii 

The combat lasted from ‘half past. 3 to 7 o’clock-in the evening. . 
Bat it. was. not till quite the close of the action that all the French - 
ships - came, into the line of fire. The.entire first division consist- 
ing of five ships was engaged throughout; but of the second thé ^ 
` Flamand and the Brillant alone came to. close quarters, the re- 
. maining:four, disobeying the.direct^ orders. of ‘the’ commodore, ’ 
_ keeping up: ‘only a distant fire, ^ 

On the. part of the English the: brant of the attack was% 
borne by-the Exeter and the Superb. The former, fought mec 
didly by Captain King, was terribly riddled. . Her loss i in killed and“ 
` wounded was very great. The Superb, too, suffered severely. : 

- At 7 o'clock the combat ceased as.if by mutual consent, Dark- ` 
ness had come on; and .Süffren was too ill-satisfied with the conduct 
of -five of.his.captains to allow him to risk a continuance of the , 
contest. Sir Edward Hughes on his side -was ‘wéll coutent that 
it should cease, - He was expecting reinforcements from Eugland: 
and. by bearing down to the south he was likely to-meet these. 
~ An opportunity. would then offer to renew the battle on more ad-; 
vantageous terms, Taking advantage then of the quiescent attitude- 

= ot "the enemy he made all sail to the south. 

: It is probable that on this occasion, for the, first and only tim 
in his life, Suffren missed a great opportunity. He had, on mea 
"hole, had’ the. advantage ‘In the action. He had reduced one of 

. the enemy's ships to an’ alniost sinking cóndition,* aud their losses 
had been heayier than his own. He knew that the English were ' 
expecting reinforcements. . Why then did he ‘not promptly pursue: 
them ? He did not do so because he could not trust all his captains, 

The following morning. Sufften svinmoneéd his; captains on 
board the Héros. Those, inoulpated promised better conduct for 
the future The squadron: then quietly: pursued its course to. 
Porto.Novo. Here he disembarked his troops, negotiated the-terms 
of an alliance with-Haidar Ali, and on the 23rd, having re-viotualled ' 

his ‘ships and been joined by 6 õue man-of-war and: ‘three frigates 





. OX WAL the close of the action when under the ditio endis His reply. 

she (the Zirejer) had been most dreüd- was “ there is nothing to be done but 

- fully cut up, two fresh-vessels of the” to fight till she‘ sinks.” . Just at this 

enemy’s squadron bore down upon moment the :two ‘French ships weit 
- her, .The Master asked*Commodore “recalled. s Camptell . 

King “what he should do, with her - $e 
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he sailed for iie south, protecting - some transports he Eo des- 
patching to the islands, and. hoping to meet again his English 
rival. 

On the 8th April his wishes in this respect were fulfilled. With 
Bis twelve line of battle ships hé sighted, on’ the morning of that 
day,‘ the eleven ships composing. the squadron .of Sir, Edward 
Hughes * standing for Trincomali, For three days they. continued 
in sight, Suffren | finding it ‘impossible to force an action. But on- 
the morning of the 12th, Hughes, changing his course to gain 
Trincomali,. unavoidably gave the Frenchman the advantage of 
the wind. Of this advantage Suffren made prompt use. 

The action. began about half past 12 o'clock. ‘Seven of the French 
ships were immediately engaged. But two, the Vengeur and the 
Artésien, notwithstanding the repeated signals’ of the commodore, 
kept at a distance, and their example was for some time followed 
by the Sévère, ` the Ajax and the Annibal, At last these’ three 
came up, and the. action became general. 

‘In the early part of the day fortune seeped to incline to the 
French. The Monmouth was dismasted and compelled to quit 
the line, having had 45 men killed and 102 wouuded. The Superb 
was greatly damaged, The English admiral then gave .orders to 
the squadron to wear. d this manceuvre the position of the rival 
fleets was reversed. Still, however, the battle continued; when - 
suddenly at 6 o’clock a tremendous storm burst upon both fleets, en- 
veloping them in darkness, and’ forcing them, close to a lee shore, 
to pay attention to their own safety. Suffren at .once signalled 
to anchor. . 

lu this battle the English lost 137 killed and 430 pounded: the . 
French 130 killed aud’ 364 wounded. "The Hé os, the’ Orient and 
the Brillant had suffered severely. Nevertheless the next morning 
Suffren offered battle to Sir Edward, but the English admiral, 
having a large convuy under his ebarge, declined it. ” Suffren then 
sailed “southward, whilst the English’ “squadron entered the harbour 
of Trincomali, As to the captains- of the Vengeur and the 
Artésien, Captains.de Forbin and de Maaürville, Suffrea reported 
their conduct to the Minister of Marine. Subsequently, it will be 
seen, he deprived them of their commands and sent them to 
France, where, on arrival, they were imprisoned. 

A little more than a. fortnight after this battle, Suffren brought 
his squadron into the anchorage of: Batacoloa, a Dutch port in ‘the 
island of Ceylon, about twenty leagues to the south of Trincomali, 
to which place thé English squadron had repaired. By taking up 
this position, Suffren “gained. all the advantage of the wind which 
was just beginning to set in from the south. : He had previously 


* "The French ships carried 972 guns; those of the English 737. 
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. despatched a brig, the- Chasseur, tó the islands to demand of M. de: 
Souillac men ard munitions of war, of which latter there did not 
remain to him a sufficient quantity for a single action. 

Here, at Batacoloa, Suffren received despatches from France dir- 
ecting him to proceed to the islands to escort Bussy to the India’ 
* coast. * . But there were grave reasons which urged Suffrén to defer 
obedience to these instructions. In the first place he could not place 
confidence in many of his captains. The senior next to. himself, 
Captain de Tromelin, was a.man whom he had, reason specially to 
‘mistrust. To leave to such a man the charge of a squadron wanting 
‘in men and ammunition, at a time when an English squadron of 
: almost equal force was ready to dispute with it the mastery of the 
Indian Seas; and when negrly 3,000 French troops, bit just landed, 
required the support of French ships, was a course which prudence 
and patriotism alike spurned. Suffren-preferred then to take upon 
himself the responsibility of not obeying the minister's order. ` ‘as 
. justified this line of action in a letter'to thé Governor of the- Isles 
of France and Bourbon. 

Fortunately > for Fratice the Governor of thé islands was a 
man ‘endowed with a cool judgment, -a clear understanding, 
and large and comprehensive views.. He.id his turn justified 
the action of Suffren. to the Minister of Marine; After detailing 
- the. various reasons which would render the absence of Suffren 
-from the' scene of action not only inexpedient but dangerous to 
French interests, he-thus concluded: ‘It may iruly | be affirmed 
' that the course M. de Suffren has taken will save India and 
pave the way for the success of the Marquis de Bussy.” 

. The French fleet remained in the anchorage of Batacoloa tili 
the Ist June. It was a &rying^time for Sufren. His greatest 
enemies were thé recalcitrant captains who were sighing for. the 
luxurious diet, the graceful forms, and ,the. smiling faces of the 
Isle of Fiance. These offered: a cóyert resistance to all,the plans 
of their Commodore. But Suffren saw through their motives, and, 
. being a plain speaker, he told them bluntly that he .would rather 
sink the squadron before the forts of Madras than retire before 
‘Admiral Hughes. “If there-are any," he added,“ who have 
formed the conception of such an’ infamy let them give me their 
reasons and I shall know how to answer them.” It was in putting 
dowir the intrigues formed by these men, in repairing and re-viotu- 
zalling his ships, i in tending on the.shore the sick and wounded, and 
‘finally i in welcoming reinforceménts of men and munitions, that 
the six weeks at Batacoloa were spent. i . A 


* These despatches were brought: who, with - "a - revolutionary 
-to Suffren by Villaret-Joyeuse, subse-...fought the battle of the ls 
' quently, distinguished as the URDU. isis Howe. / ; 
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Meanwhile the troops under the feeble Duchemin, dísem- 
barked.at Porto Novo on the 20th April, bad begun their opera- 
tions. It had been arranged between the French Commodore 

sand Haidar Ali that 6,000. infantry and 4,000 cavalry of ‘the 
Mysore army should join. the French -force, and that these 
Wioited should, under. the command of the French general, act 
in concert with Haidar Ali, the latter furnishing supplies both 
in money and kind. These -arrangements were quickly carried 
out, . Haidar had wished that the French corps d'armée should 
at once attack Negapatam, a most important town on the coast, 
and the capture of which ,could then “have been easily effected. 
Duchémin, however, preferred the easier conquest of Kadalár. ` 
This place surrendered on the 6th, May. A junction was then 
effected with, Haidar Ali, and the united armiés besiéged and 
took Permacól, and a few days later invested: Wandewash. 
y Then occurred another instance. of the crime of intrusting 
important military- opérations to a man without brains and with- 
out nerve. Probably in private life. Düchemin was amiable and 
inoffensive. He was certainly not tormented by a constant 
desire to dare, Thèse somewhat negative qualities-ought to have 
engendered a doubt as to the possession of the sterner faculties 
which fit a man for command. It has indeed been conjectured that 
he might havé owed his selection to there not being a.better man 
on the spot. Yet, judging by results, such a surmise must be 
a libel on all and every one of the 2,868 men he led to India. — : 

Just imagine his position. The English, had but one army in 
Southern’ India, That. army consisted of about 12,000. men, 
of whom little ‘more than 2,000 were Europeans. It was-com- 

~manded by Sir Eyre Coote, a man who had been very gooa in his 
-day, but who was then utterly broken“down in health. - That army 
defeated, Southern India would become Mysorean and French. 

On the other side was the army of Haidar Ali, 60,000 strong, 
flushed .with victory over Braithwaite, and but just joined by 
about 2,000* Frenchmen under Duchemin. For this army a 
defeat was comparatively unimportant; for the English had not 
the.men to follow up the victory, and Haidar had another army 
to`fall back upon. It.was just the occasion when it was the policy ` 
of the English to avoid a decisive action, of the allies to force 
one on. af oy Bg ee 

Yet, it is scarcely credible that, whilst the-English general so far - 
played into his enemy’s hands as to offer battle to them, the French 
ommander,declined it. If success justifies the neglect of all rule, 

en, and then alone, was Coote warranted in offering battle. Defeat 
would. have ruined him. Yet his-part,-at least, was a noble and a 
daring part. But what can justify Duchemin? = ' > j 





s 


* Deducting the sick in hospital, 
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an army of over 60,000 men were besieging Wandewash: - Sir 

' Eyre Coote thought that Wandewash : ‘must be saved at any price. 

` He therefore advanced with his army, 12,000 strong, and offered <£ 
` battle'to the allies.. His position was of no great strength. He. 
Kad no advantages. He was over-matched in cavalry, in infantri 

` and in artillery. Haidar, old as he was, Was eager tõ accept this s 
. challenge. © Duchemin refused. ' 

-Why did he refuse? -The fate of French India was in his hands, . 
He des but to tell his couutrymen to fight, as Frenchmen will- 
"fight, and, in all probability, Wandewash would have been the 
grave of. ihe English. “ Why then did he, refuse? It was'an 
_ opportunity at which Suffren would have’ clutchéd, which the least. 

. of the generals of: Napoléon would have made decisive, ‘Unhap- - 
` pily for France, Duchemin was’ less ‘than the least of her warrior 


- Lodk “again at thé position, Haidar Ali and Dushewin with i 


children, =. - 

- In reply to the na: requisition of Haidar, Duchemin-pleaded ME 
his health ; he pleaded his instructions -not to fight before the 
arrival of Bussy ; ; he pleaded, not-in words, but in a manner not 
Le be misunderstood, his own innate incapacity. 

“Haidar Ali saw it—saw it with disdain. In compliarice with - 
“the urgent solicitations of the Frenchman, he abstained from e 
-attacking Coote ; and raising the siege of Wandewash retreated 
: towards Pondichery and occupied a` strongly fortified position 
‘close to Kalinür. But the loss of the opportunity chafed him. 
Such allies were-useless to him. He determined to show-them he 
' could fight the English without ‘them. .' l l zh 

_--The occasion’ soon presented itself, Sir Eyre Coote, foiled’ ." 
. In his endeavours to force on: à battle before Wandewash, deters 
mined to make an attempt on the magazines of Haidar at Arni, ^ 
There were alt his stores; there his " supplies of ammunition 
and weapons of war. To ‘sur prise that place would in very deed. 

| give a deadly wound to hisenemy. Coote resolved. to attempt 
it; His- chances seemed good, for he had gained over the com- 
mandant of Arni. - 

“Coote set his army in motion for that purpose on ilis night of. 
of: the 30th. May. But Haidar liad had. good information and had ` 
penetrated . ‘his plan. Whilst then he sent by forced marches 
Tippú and his own French contingent under the younger- Lally . 
"to. protect. Arni, he broke up from hi$ camping ground at Kalinúr; . 
__and marched on the track of Coote, hoping to take him im rear. 
He. did not.even ask the opinion of Huan, but left him onda 
his corps | d'armée behind.* . n M 


' */ To niark his sense of; Duchemin of provisions to the, French Id 
conduct Haidar eae the supply ona: his own absence, : 
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. Haidar Ali -overtook the English force.on the 2nd dude just 
as they were in sight of Arni The English leader was sur- 
prised. He had Tippá and Lally in front. of him, and Haidar 
Ali in. his rear: His troops were tired. Haidar had never had 
ch a chance. But the skill of Coote and the valour of the 
Siuglish baffled him. By dexterous manceuvring Coote made it a 
day of skirmishing, in the course of which he’ captured one 
of Lally’s guns stuck fast. in the ‘bed: of.-the river. In his ` 
main “object, however, Coote was baffled. Haidar saved Arni. 
Four days later Haidar took his revenge fór. the loss of his gun 
by tempting the English into an ambuscade. They fell into “the 
snare, aud lost 166 men, 54 horses, and two guns. Haidar’s loss 
was about 60 men. After this action Sir Eyre Coote returned to 
the Vicinity. of Madras, Haidar, unable to conquer the repugnance 
6 Duchemin to action, proceeded to push on the siege of Vellore: 
: : — — . ` ; ~ 
. ; II . f ' 
It was whilst the events just recorded were progressing on land 
that intelligence from 'time to time reached Haidar Ali of the 
' gallant contests which Suffren had’ been delivering on the sea, 
The enthusiasm of the tried and gallant old warrior knew no 
bounds. “At, last,” he said to his confidants, “at last the. 
“ English have found a master, This is the man who will aid 
“me to exterminate them: I am determined that two years 
“hence not one of them slall:xemain in India, and that they 
M acis not possess a single inch of Indian soil.” Then turning to 
“the French agent in his | camp, M. Piveron de Morlat, he begged 
him to write at once to his master, and to tell him of his own 
great desire to. see him, to embrace him, to tell him how: much he 
esteemed him for-his heroic courage. 
Before this message could roach the French eommodore, he had 
sailed with his- refitted and augmented squadron -in the direction 
of Kadalür. It had been his original intention to do the work 
which Duchemin bad declined to- attempt, Vig. to take possession 
of Negapatam, which would have formed an important depot for 
the operations. of the land and sea forces. But the course of events 
induced him to, change hjs determination. 
The French fleet, consisting of twelve. ships of the line. and 
four large frigates, sailed first to Tranquébar, and then, making 
Breveral cz captures en route, arrived, on the 20th June, at. Kadalár. 
Here for the first time Suffren became acquainted with the mis- 
conduct of Duchemin. Resolved, by some daring measure, to atone 
for the shortcomings of this incapable soldier, Suffren embarked 
on board his transports, besides siege materials, 1,200 men ot ‘the 
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‘line, %00 of the levies of the. islands, two companies’ of atit: 

` Tery, and 800 sepoys, intending to make a dash at Negapatam., 
He was on the point of sailing when intelligence reached hime 

-that the English fleet, emerging from 'Trincomali; had passed 
Kadalür, and was bearing up northward, in the direction of pr 
-placo which he had hoped to.surprise: , Wo 
-- Disappointed, but still determined, Suffren af once ‘set sail in ^ 
pursuit of the énemy. Coming in sight, on the 5th J uly, of Nega- 
patam, he-beheld the English fleet lying at anchor in the road-: 

‘stead. Determined at all hazards to force,on an action, Suffren : 
signalled to clear decks and to'be ready to anchor, His own ship” 

. the Héros, was leading, when.at 3 o'clock, à -sudden squall caused 
to the Ajax, which was following, the loss of her main and mizen 
topmasts, . These, and other damages, almost as serious, forced her 

- to drop. out of the line The squall settling into a steady | 

- gave the English admiral the advantage of the wind, He a 
¿cordingly weighed anchor and stood out to sea, That night the. 
two fleets anchored within two cannonshots of each other, . 
< When'the morning of the 6th Jüly broke, the first care of the . 
French’ corhinodore was to ascertain the condition of the Ajax. His 
tage may be‘imagined when-he found that the necessary repairs 

: remained uncompleted. The rage was increased to fury when 
-he -received. from her captain a request that'his vessel might be. 

_ allowed to stand in for the nearest roadstead, and this in the 
‘presence of an enemy. and when an engagement was impending ! : 
He refused absolutely. . 

"Meanwhile the English admival finding the enemy of about equal 
stréngth with himself, * determined’ to-use -his advantage of the | 
"wind and to force on an engagement. At 10 minutes past 7, then, 
the formed line ahead, andy signallėd to his captains that each. 

- ‘ship'should bear down as directly as possible- upon "her opponent 

and endeavour to bring her. to.close-action. Suffren on his side - 
tacked, putting. the head to the. wind, in order to form á new line,- 
‘As he did this, he had thé: mortification: to see the captain of the. 
2900 stand right away from him. ; 
It was not till about half past 9 o aok that the English ships 
came , within range of their enemy. Both fleets- opened fire - 
simultaneously at long distances. Soon; however, the fight closed. 

- The Flamand, 50, drew. on herself the fige, which she returned, of - 
the Hero, 74, and the Exeter, 64 5 whilst the Annibal, 74, engaged 
in“ a murderous conflict with the Zsis 56: Simultaneously the E 
Sévère, 64, ‘and the. Barford, 745 the Brillant, 64, and thé 


>* The French fleet consisted, be- frigates.. The English , had a 
sides the Ajaz which toók no-part: ling of battle’ ships, carrying 746 
in the battle, of eleven ships^of the guns, i aud one frigate, ^. 

b Hine, carrying 706 guns, and of four : 2c a 
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Sultan, 74 ; the French commodore’s ship, the Héros, 74, ahd the 
English admiral's ship, the Supérb, 74;. ‘engaged in an eae 
hand to hand encounter. © 
> Of the other vessels it may be noted that the Sphina, 64, 
pet the Monarea, 74 ; but the position of this latter, on the star- 
oard quarter of the Superb, rendered it impossible for her to deliver 
any but'an oblique fire. The Worcester, the Monmouth, the Eagle, 
‘and the Magnamine, which followed in her wake, could only form 
a line at an angle of forty-five with the French liue. It followed 
that the fire between these and the Petit Annibal; the Artésien, 
~and the Vengeur was ata long distance, whilst the‘ Bizarre and 
‘the Orient, notwithstanding the efforts of their captains, remained 
in forced inaction. . The Flamand was the first Flench ship to 
feel the weight of ‘her two powerful antagonists. She managed, _ 
however, to forge ahead and clear herself,-and they were in too crip- 
Ppled a condition to follow her. The Brillant at the same time was 
suffering much from ‘the well-directed fire of the Sultan, when 
Suffren, signalling to the Sphinz to replace him alongside the 
Superb, came to her rescue. The fight was then renewed with 
extraordinary vigour ; when at 1 o'clock the wind suddenly changed, 
and threw both the combating parties into disorder, 
"his change of wind, according to the English writers, saved the 
E ch fleet from certain- defeat. The French- on their side, 
wuu$t admitting the shameful-conduct of some of their captains, 
contend that the battle was still uncertain, and that they were 
combating with equal chances when the wind came to part 
them. The state of affairs after the change of wind had operated, 
as-related by one of the English writers ‘of the period, a decided 
ppartisan, shows, I think, that there could have been little to 
choose between the condition of the rivals, * After much 
manceuvring, "-he writes, “ and the continuation of a partial engage- 
* ment between such. of the two fleets as came within reach of 
* éach other, the English admiral made the signal for thé line, 
* of battle | ahead, aud-was preparing, at half-past one o'clock, to 
“renew the attack ; but seeing at-two, the enemy standing in 
4 shore; and collecting, their ships in a close body, while liis 
* were much dispersed, and several of them ungovernable, he 
* relinquished that design, and thought only. of getting into such 
“a condition as should prove decisive to the service next morn- 
“ing, Then, however, "the French were observed under sail, on 
« their way to Cuddalore, while our fleet; was utterly incapable. - 
Kof preventing or pursuing them."* If this does not imply tliat 
the English ships had been at least ‘as much damaged as their 





.* Třansactions in India. Tondon: was cobstitiate, well fought, but in- 
1786, Campbell says;. “ ‘The’ action decisive,” f N 
a 
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énembs in the previous 'encoüriter ME is no meaning in 
Janguage. d 
.— "Phe French statement PEE TER ts substantial ly the aecount from 
which I have just quoted, “Sir Edward Hughes,” it relates, “ aban- 
~“ doning to us the field of battle, endeavoured to concentrat, 
** his ships between Negapatam and Naoár, whilst Suffren, lyite 
“to, and seeing thé English.Squadron disappear, gave orders tó 
t anchor ott Karikál, two leagues to windward of it." ~ 
Suffrén himself attributed "the indecisive nature of the action 
to the conduct of his captains. He accordingly placed under 
. arrest and sent to France the following ‘three of their number, 
wiz., M. de Maurville of the Artésien, for having on the 6th July 
aggravated the faults'he bad committed on he l7th February, 
‘the 12th April, aud the 5th Juve; M. de Forbin, fot having on 
this occasion rivalled his misconduct on the 12th Apiil ; and M. de 
-Cillart for having unbecomingly hauled down his flag.* M. Bouvet! 
_,who, had not brought the Ajax into action at all, was deprived G 
his command, whilst three other inferior officers were sternly fepri- = 
manded. Having. rid himself of these worse than incapable : 
captains, Suffren anchored in the roadstead of Kadalür and devoted: 
all- his. efforts to repair ihe* damages his ships had sustained in. 
. the action. . a 
* Yet, whilst actively engaged iw this prosaic work; hi$ brain, 
never idle, had.conceived one of the most daring projects which ever 
entered into the head of'a naval commander. Long had he- 
moticed with envy the possession by: the English of the only 
harbour on the east coast of Ceylon, capable of containing E 
large fleet, at the same time that it was' strong enough to defy 
any host ile attack. He lay before Kadalár in an open roadstead4 
liable to the storms of the ocean and the attacks of a superior forcé 
of the enemy. In this open roadstead he ‘had to carry ouf all his 
“repairs. The English admiral, he knew well, was about to be 
joined by the Sceptre of 64 guns aud the Sun Carlos of 44, Were 
‘the to be attacked by the force thus increased to, a very .decided 
superiority, how could he effectually resist? Considerations of this 
: nature pointed to the advisability of securing a harbour at once 
~ large, commodious, and safe. These advantages. were possessed 
by Trincomali, Suffren then resolved to capture Trincomali. 
It was a bold, almost an audacious venture... After the combat 





~ * This occurrence is, thus stated flag. Fortunately his cowardice, 
‘by the French authorities: “ In one which betrayed itself by unmistake; 
_of the isolated encounters le Sévère able signs, remained without re&ul 
.was sustaining a fierce ^ combat "Two officers rushed to him, and 
with the Sultan. All at once, in apdstrophising him severely; rehoist- 
spite-of. the: proximity of-l Annibal, .ed the flay and continued the cony 

^de Sphinz, aud 0 Héros, du Cillart bat”—Rouz. 
- erdergd his men to haul down his | a d 
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of the 6th July the English admiral had kept the sea for nearly a 
fortnight to the windward of Negapatam. With his ships much 
battered and urgently needing repair it is not easy to imagine 
‘why Sir Edward Hughes wasted that precious fortnight in idle 
eo This at least is certain, that it gave Suffren the oppor- 
vunity he was longing for.* Zo l 
The state of his*vessels and the necessity for procuring àmmuni- 
tion rendered it impossible for Sir Edward Hughes to keep the 
sea for more thana fortnight. He steered then for Madras and 
reached that place on the 20th July. He atat once took the 
necessary ineasures for the repairs of his fleet, Here also he was 
joined by the Sceptre and the San Carlos, Sir Edward Hughes 
thought, and he seemed.to have reason for his opinion, that he 
had sufficient time before him. He knew to-a great extent, though 
not to the fullest extent, the difficulties his rival had to encounter 
t Kadalár. . Had he known the whole truth, he would have felt 
still-more confident, for, on the 30th July, ten days subsequently to 
his-own arrival at Madras, the state of the French’ ships of war 
was so miserable, and the resources at the disposal of Suffren were 
80 Wanting, that action for the remainder of the year seemed for 
them impossible. E Ay j 
` On that date Suffren thus wrote to the Governor of the Isle 
of France, M. de Souillac : “I assure you itis no easy matter to 
keep the sea on a coast, without money, without magazines, with a 
squadron in’ many respects badly furnished, and after Laving 
sustained three combats. * * Jam at the end of my resources. 
Nevertheless we must fight to gain Ceylon; the enemy have the 
wind of us and we have so many slow sailers that there is little 


“hope we shall gain that advantage. * * The squadron has 2,000. 


1 - 


men in hospital of whom 600 are wounded - 
Even before thus writing, Suffren had broken up'his prizes and 


transports, and had demolished houses ands other buildings in | 


'Kadalür to provide -himself with the means of repairing his 
damaged ships! MOD : p : 
Whilst thus engaged in these important düties, intelligence 
reached Suffren (25th July) that the great sovereign of Mysore had 
arrived within a few miles of Kadalür in the hope of seeing him 
and of concerting plans for the future. The French commodore 
at once despatched an officer of rank to: congratulate Haidar Ali, 
and the next day-be landed himself iñ, state, to pay him a visit of 
ceremony. |a e 





*'The only English writer who at-' have rendered this inaction necessary. 
tempts to justify the English admi- But there are no grounds for this 
-gal’s delay before, Negapatam, the supposition. The English army. was 


author of Transactions in India, says then likewise ina state of complete. 


that the situation of the army may inaction., - : 


/ 
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His reception was bangratfeat Met on landing by the principal 
-nobles of: E escorted by Haidar Ali’s own bodyguard -of 

_-European cavalry, he was greeted on the threshold of the state tent 
by that. prince himself. ‘The appearance of Haidar Ali was 2. 
signal for a general presentation of arms on the part of the troons 
drawn up in battle array. The drums beat, the trumpets sound*,— 

` -the attendants sang hymns recording the prowess of the Frenói,. 

. Not a single mark “of respect or of honour was omitted. , 

|. The interview lasted. three “hours. Towards the close of it 

‘Suffren suggested to Haidar that he should come .down to the sea 

. shore to look at the French fleet.dressed out in his honour: But 
Haidar, who was suffering, and who did not care to undergo the 

".exértion that would be. necessary, replied that he “had left his 

..* camp for one object only, that of seeing-so great a man, and that. 
* now that he had seen him there was nothing ne "that he 

-+ “ cared to see." 

The two following days were peut in giving and receivit. 
presents, and iù arranging.as to the operations which should take” 
plate on, the arrival of Bussy; just as they were engaged in. 
discussing this question, ‘intelligence. was’ received. of the arrival 
at Point de Galle of the advanced. guard, of Bussy's fleet under 
M. d'iymar > ‘ 
Bussi in fact, had set out from Cadiz in December 1781. with 
~two- meti-of-war, three transports, and-a large convoy.- His misfor- 
tunes set in early. The convoy was attacked, dispersed, and in’ part 
.. destroyed by English cruisers, so much so. that only two ships 
- laden with artillery joined lim at the-Cape.* "He:still, however,. 
: "had the, soldiers who liad embarked on his three. transporte. "Ter- 

- rified, however, at;à report that the English were about io attacké 
_the Cape with an army of 6,000 men, he left there 650 of his small ` 
“detachment. ` Sailing then: to the islands, the perusal: of the 
despatches jüst arrived from -Suffren seemed to give him new 
courage, . In concert, then, with the „Governor, M. de Souillae, he 
| detached undet M. d'Aymar, two men of war, the St. Michel, 64, 

z and the Lilustie, 74, one, frigate, the Consolante, aud Bine store- 
- ships, earrying 800 nren and ‘laden with supplies and'ammunition, 
to rye at once to join Suffren, and to announce that hé himself 
;Would shortly follow with the bulk.of his troops. 

'o It- was of the arrival -of this squadron at Galle that Suffren 
received information: at Kadálár on the 28th July; whilst still: 
discussing affairs with Haidar Ali. 

He lost no time in delay. Some preparations. ‘were sti 
necessary, But these.were soon completed, and on the morning, 
of the Ist August, the French fléet leaving the ‘roadstead in 
mich. it. had ‘patched. up its repairs, fired a parting salute 


a * Many n BEY bern ” the islands. 
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to the- great warrior her commodore was never déstined © again to 
behold. 

Suffren had two objects i in view, the one avowed, the other con- 

yesaled? the first to effect a junction with d'Aymar ; “the -second- 
capture Trincomali : the.first appeared certain ; the second ‘could 
“only be accomplished by ‘ great daring.’ 

Passing Karikal; Naoür, -and ‘Negapatam, the fleet artived at 
Batacoloa, twenty leagues south of Trincomali, on the 9th August. 
Here it_was joined “by the Bellona, a frigate of 36 guns, “just 
returning from. an. indecisive. hánd-to-haud, encounter’ with tlie 
Coventry; 32. Her captain,.M. de Pierrevert, a. nephew, of 
Suffren, had. been killed in the action., -+ 

Suffren waited at -Batacoloa till the 21st August, when he was 
pn by the St. Michel andthe Ilustre, escorting seven transports 

ith troops and .stores, and ‘accompanied by. the corvette La. 

‘ortune.. Whilst lying at Batacoloa he’ had received despatches’ 
from "France and the islands. ' Amongst those from the latter 
‘was one from Bussy. in which that géneral pointed out.’ how 


much to be regretted it was that the French possessed no harbour . 


on the eastern coasts equal to Trincomali. -It cannot be said that 

.this letter decided Suffren, for his mind had been. previously 
‘made up; but it is probable that this opinion of a man who 
had a great reputation on.-matters connected with India, greatly 
strengthened his determination to strike for Trincomali, 


"The ' reinforcements‘ ‘brought by "d'Aymar did not remain long . 


in Batacoloa. - One day was spent in distributing to the several ships 
-the munitions and stores of which they were in need.’ The 
ppext day, 22nd August, the entire fleet set sail, an 
‘evening cast ‘anchor in. front .of Trincomali. Early ° on the 
morning of the 25th, Suffren, having well examined the fortifi- 
cations, , moved his feet to the east of the forts protecting the 
town, with theintéhtion to land thére his’ troops, to the number 
of 2,400. This was effected without opposition the same evening. 
On the 26th batteries were constructed to play on the eastern face 
of the fort. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, fire was opened and 
continued until, on the evening ‘of the last-vamied day,-a , breach 
had been effected in the fortifications. Early on the morning 
of the following day Suffren summoned the commandant to sur- 
render, After a-long'debate, the commanding officer; Captain Mac- 
dowel, seeing that further resistance was useless, agreed to give up 
mm “place on the-condition that he: and his: "troops should be 
nsported to Madras and be free to- ‘Serve | “in the war. The 
French then entered into possession. 


Trincomali capitulated ‘on the - 31st ‘August. ^ It was occupied 


b$ the French on the Ist September. ' ‘On the 9nd the fleet of 
Sir Edward "Hughes Sere in sight of the plac, | ^, 
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We have séen tliat Sir Edward H ughes, after deiig for nearly- 
' a fortnight before Negapatam, at last took his fleet to Madras to 
refi: Hearrived there on the 20th July, : and there he was joined. 
by the Sceptre and the San Carlos. 

The damages which many of his ships had sustained wei? 
considerable, ' "aud he was forced to make extrfordiuary exertions: 
to repair them. It had-occurred to him that the French com- 
“mander might take advantage of the state of his vessels, 'and the 
gain of a “fortnight? 8 time, to make an attempt upon Trineomali. 
To’ guard as much as possible against such an attempt, he des- 
patched the Monmouth- and. the Sceptre with supplies of men. 

- and: ammunition to that place.* Thinking this sufficient, his 
anxiety on the subject ceased. It was soon roused, however, to a 
greater extent than ever.' 

I have mentioned that the "French frigate alii fought af 
indecisive action with the Coventry off Batacoloa ; but I- did not - 

: then state thatthe combating. vessels had approached sufficiently 
‘near to that place to enable the captain of the latter ship to see the 
whole French fleet at anchor. He at once crowded on sail to-carry 
the news quickly to Madras, He reachéd Madrasin the middle of- 
‘August and gave the first intimation to Sir E. Hughes of the ' 
dangerous proximity to Trincomali of his enemy. Sir Edward: used 
all.the despatch possible to hasten his departure for Ceylon. At 
length he set out, but, delayed by contrary Winds, he arrived before. 
Trincomali only to see the Frénch flag flying on all the forts, and 
the French fleet at anchor in tlie bay.. ao 

_-. Suffren~saw, not unmoved, the English fleet im the ‘offing, 
Té-was hot necessary for him to go out and fight it; for he hadi 
succeeded to the: fullest éxtent ‘of his expectations. He had, 4 
taken. Trincomali. - There were not. wanting officers in his fleet." 
to urge-upon him to run no further risk. The party which, ever 
since his départure- from the islands, had constantly endeavour- 
‘ed to thwart his measures, had. been weakened but not annihilated, 
- by the deportation to France of de Cillart, de Maurville, and 
‘de Forbin, The head of this party was his second in command, 
M. de Tromélin captain. of the ship Annibal., Supported by l 
‘de ‘St: Felix of the Artésien, by de la Landelle of the Bizurre, 
and others, de Tromelin urged upon the commodore the advisabil- 
ity of resting upon his làurels, “The issue of a combat,” he said, 
** was" üncertain, and might deprive them of all that they n" 

^ gained;" Such. was their . ostensible reason; but it cannot K 
doubted | that it was used to cover alike their jealousy of thein. 





* * These ‘ships were deseried by the Negapatam. It is probable that they 
French fest oü the ard of August off did not go fur ther, 
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chief; sud their longing due to retürn to the soft beaniles of ihe 
Isle of France. ` As for de Tromelin; he had -held baek in every 
action, and it was a matter of surprise that he had not been deport-- 
ed with the others after thé last engagement, 

P—]t is necessary to give -this summary of the debates - "which. . 
preceded the actiqn, | because they: exercised” ^a, momentous: influence 
on the action itself. 

' Before giving a decisive answer: to us peace-pléading captains, 
Suffren determined to ascertain the umber. of the ‘enemy’s- 
vessels, He accordingly signalled ‘to the frigate Bellona to- recon- 
noitre; The Bellona in.a very short space of time signalled back ` 
that there were twelve English ships.; This decided Suffren. “He 
had fourteen.* Turning. to his advisers, he said, ‘Ifthe enemy 
had more ships then I have, I would abstain ; if he. had an equal - 
number, tI could scarcely refrain; butas he has fewer, there i is no 
choice; we must: go out "and fight him.” . 

"The. factis that Suffren Saw, Aaien -his “captains would not” 
of could not’ see, that a grand opportunity, possibly the last, now ` 
offered to. strike a decisive blow for dominion -in Southern India. 

Could he: but destroy, or “effectually disable, the: fleet of Sir 
Edward “Hughes, éverything "was still possible, - Pussy was on 
the point of arriving; Haidar Ali still lived, threatening .the 
English possessions all round Madras; the -attenuated English : 
army, deprived: of -its fleet; -would - be "unable. ‘to keep the field; 
and there was nothing to prevent the victorous French fleet . 
‘from: sailing with the monsoon wind. to Madras, and érushing 
out the domination of the English in the éotintries south of the 
river Krishna: There -was-the one obstacle offered by ‘the-twelve—~ 
ships of Sir Edward Hughes; and Suffren-had fourteen. j 

That. Suffren- entertained- such hopes is beyond a; ‘doubt; Writing - 
toa friend on the l4th, after the battle I am about to describe, 
and alluding ‘to the excellent conduct of the captain of the 
Illustre, M. de Bruyères de.-Chalabre, he used this expression: 
“No-one could have. borne himself better than he.did; if all 
had done EN. him, we should have been masters -of India for 
ever t 

But let us now turn to the events. ef this: memorable day. © 
Decided by the ‘signal: from the Bellona to fight, Suffren, after 


- * The” Freüch fleet ooDiisted. of 
te Héros, 74 5. ÜHlustre, 74; 
y4; I Annibàl, 74; P Artésien, 64; 


64; ; le Sphiüg, 64. ? Ajai, 64; le Ven- 


geur, 64 ; le Bizarre; 64; le Petit. Anni-' 


Gal, 50 ; „and four. frigates, carrying in 
all 1 ,038 guns. /The English fleet‘com-— 
prised the iol 14; the ee 14; 


4 


POr d 
à, Scepire, 64; the Hagle, 64; the Magna- 
Sévire, 64; le St Michel, 64; le "Brillunt ; 


, the Sultan, 74; the Bina, 74; the 


Monarca, 74%, thé Axeter, 64; the 


nime, 64 ; ; the Monmouth, "64; the’ Isis, 
56; the Wor cester, 54; And fivè frigates 


pis one corvette, carrying in aH 976 


rn This letter ` was published i in the 
.- Gazette de France of 31st Marl 1783, 
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* a short: exhortation to' his. captains, weighed anchor, adl stood 


“out towards the enemy who appeared inclined to entice him gently 


' away from, the harbour. As he approached, he signalled to- 


' form line in the pre-arranged order. This signal, though repeated! 


again’ and again,.was so badly executed by some of. the malcont 
captains; that it appeared to the Englishras jf their enemy war. 
about, after all, to’ decline an engagement. -At length, however, 
their intentions became clear. Their line, though” badly formed— 
the ships being at unequal distances from each other, here crowded, 

-sthere- separated by á long intorval—approached till within cannon- 
‘shot. ` 

E Suffren, dissatisfied: with the unequal formation his -ships had 
„taken up, signalled then to his, captains to reserve their fire till 
théy should be'at close quarters with the enemy. . He endeavoured 
to enforce this order by firing a gun, The signal was misunder-+ 
‘stood to signify the immediate opening of fire. “The fire accordingly 
opened simultaneously along the’ wholé line of the fleet; The 
compliment was quickly returned, and ina few minütes the. action 
became general.~ . 

Leaving for a moment: the van and rear guards of both fleets, we 

_ will turn our attention to the-centre, in which the rival commanders 

_ were opposed to: each other. The French. centre was composed 
of the Héros, the Illustre; the Sphina, the Flamand, and the 
Petit Annibal. Of these five the Sphina and the Petit. Annibal 
had, by bad seamanship or ill-will on the part of, their captains, 
mixed themselves. with the-.vanguard, the Flamand bad tacked ' 
„herself on the rear guard, whilst, on ‘the other hand, the. Ajaz; 

-of-the rear guard, had joined the centre, 1t was then with only . 
three vessels, the Héros, the Illustre, and the 4jaz, that Suffren . 
“came to close quarters with the English admiral, 

Here he found ready to receive him, and’ arranged "with, 
that care for discipline and. obedience to orders, whieh is one 
of the-glories of the English services, the Burford, the Superb, 
‘the Sultan, the Eagle, the Hero, and, the Monarea. For one 
hour the unequal combat lasted, “fought with admirable courage’ 
on both sides ; ‘at the end of .that period Suffrén saw that the 
' odds were too great, and that unless he received prompt assistance 
he: must succumb.. He signalled, therefore, to: the St. Michel ' 
commanded by -d'Aymar, and. to: the Annibal commanded: by 
de Tromelin, to come to his aid. Neither obeyed. De Kersaison; 
however, brought up the Brillant, though not . ina pee to 
offer‘the. most effectual assistance. 

Whilst this: murderous hand-to-hand canit was going on 
in the céntre, the two extremities continued pounding at each, 
other at long distances, In this the French had somewhat, the 
advantage. The ird was disabled, and forced to draw out of the 
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line ; the Isis suffered severely, and her captain, Lumley, was killed ; 

the Worcester, who lost her captain, Wood, -and: the Monmouth, 

were riddled. On the French side, the Consolante,' a, 40 gun . 

frigate, which had been brought into action, lost her’ captain, 

san ; the Vengeur, having fired, away all her ammunition, retired’ 
from the- ‘action, and caught fire, with difficulty, extinguished : the 
remainder of the Squadron continued . to fire without “order, and at 
long distances, notwithstanding that: the signal for close action was 
still flying-on the commodore’s s ship, : 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon; the fight 'having: fasted then one 
hour and a half, the situation of the French commodore had become 
extremely critical. The Ajax had been so riddled as-to be able 
.to retire only with the: greatest difficulty.- , The Héros, the 
Illustre, and the Brillant had to bear unsupported the weight 

f the concentrated fire of the centre division of 'the English fleet. 

t 4 o'clock the Artésien came to the commodore's rescúe ; but 

`- even then the odds were too great, About 5 o'clock the máinmast, ` 
the fore topmast, and the mizen topmast of the Héros came down 

.with a. tremendous, crash. The hurrahs.of the English first 
. showed Suffren that they thought he had struck his flag. Not 

for long did they: remain under this delüsion.. Rushing on 
" thé poop, Süffren cried with ‘a voice: which sounded above 

the roar of the combat: “ Bring.flags; bring up all the white 

flags ibat are below and cover my ship with them." These 

words inspired his men with renewed energy. The contest con- 

tinued with greater fury. than ever. The Burford, the Sultan, 
and the.Superb had already felt, and now felt again its- effects. 
.. Hope was beginning to rise, when at the moment it was pd 
^to Suffren that he had: already expended 1 ,800 rounds of shot; and 
that his ammunition was exhausted! — * 

Powder, however, remained, and with powder alone he continued’ 
the fire, so as! to delude the enemy. But. he had begun to - 
despair: already he was thinking of spiking the guns, and, 
enticing- the enemy's ships closé to him, of blowing- up: his ship 
and her neighbours with her, when- an ‘event. occurred which 
changed the fortunes of the'day. ` 

Suddenly, at half-past five, the wind shifted from the south-west 
to the east-south-east. This enabled the vanguard of the- French. 
fleet to.come to the aid of, and to cover, its centre. Át the same 
time the English fleet: wore. .But on resuming position, it had 
pe longer’ the hardly-pressed ships of the French ‘centre: to 

Encounter, but those of the vanguard which’ till then had only: 

engaged at a distance and, were comparatively fresh. 

The battle then’ re-engaged.’ -But now it was the turn. of the 

French. The Hero lost her mainmast‘at twenty minutes past six 
_and her mizenmast soon after. The maintopmast of ans Worgester , 
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m shot/áway dibout thé same time. The Supers, ‘the ‘Barford, 
the Eagle, and the- Monmouth had previously been disabled; 
' At length night fell, ind the engagement/ceased—another.drawn. 
battle.. Both fleets remained all night near the scene- of action 
-The next. morning that- of the^ French entered the harbour- 4 
_ Tyincomali, the English set sail for Madras, * -> > a 
: Such was the great sea: Aight off T'ünootialt:" That-the majority 
ofthe’ French captains behaved disgracefully was ‘broadly 
: asserted by Suffren; and was. admitted by his ‘adversaries. . 
Tn the English accounts published in India- at that” period those.; 
captains were stigmatiséd as being ‘ unworthy: ‘to. serve so great 
“a man’, whilst even in: the Calcutta -Gazette it was ;ádmitted - 
that Suffren had been: very badly seconded. There can scarcely 
‘be a doubt that he was right i saying. as-he did in the letter : 
I have already referred to, that if all had fought like. the -captai 
.ef the Ilustre he would háve mastered Southern - India. As NN 
` was, the battle was not without its effect on the campaign. - - De 
The Madras Government was sosensible of -the damages sus- 
' tained ‘by the English fleet, ahd so cognizant -of. the ; enterprising | 
spirit of the French coinmodore, that they- ordered their army`to 
fall back on Madras. : ‘Had.there been at the head of the French , 
land forces a man possessing. but the’atom of a brain, the dream of ' 
Dupleix, of. Lally, d of: Suffren, might even then have been ` 
* realised ! . 
The coriseqüences to some of the French captains -were serious. 
-Ón the 13th September. de Tromelin of the Annibuel, ‘de St. Félix 
` of -the Av/ésien, and de la Landelle of the Bizarre; were. shipped 
off to the Isle of France.’ They -were ‘accompanied ‘by de Galles =x 
of the-Petit Annibal, whose health rendered necessary the change: | 
The French fleet liaving Xepaired damages, and having lost one. 
. ofits.véssels (l'Orient), ‘which struck om a-rock the. morning | 
, after the action, sailed. from ‘Trincomali, on the 30th September, 
>’. and-arrived off Kadalar on the 4th October. : Here Suffren had thé 
misfortune to lose.the Bizarrvé which, taken “too near- the shore, 
ran aground. On the 15th, he set -out with the remainder of his 
ships ‘to winter at Achin. He arrived there on the 7th Noventber. 
4t is time n now to. take a glance at the land: operations. 








2 ERE vis “very difficult, to- eoni got away ; id that the Freneh entered. 
the accounts given by the rival actors’ "l'rincumali the next morning. Truth 
of the latter part of the -action. would appear -to be that -both sider 
The English writers assert that the ^ were thoroughly exhausted, and werk 
French entered the harbour that very glad to discontinue the- battle; ; that, 
night. . Vice-Admiral . Bouét-Wil- both anchored that night near to where 

ima and’ the French authori ities of “they bad fought, and that the French» 

. the time assert that, Suffren signalled .entered the ‘harbour: early ` in the, 
to chase the English, but „that they inorning. x DOSE 
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We left the French auxiliary land -force under Duchemin in 


the strongly fortified position of KalinGr,—a position. in which: 


aidar Ali had left them/in disgust. at the conduct of their com- 
ander, to'go in person with his own troops. alone to: baffle the 
designs ‘of Coote on Arni (2nd June 1782). -We have seen how he 
accomplished that “task. Shortly after the action which took 
place before^that fortress, and the more trifling skirmishes that 
followed, the English army retired to the vicinity “of Madias. 
On his side Haidar Ali cantoned his main army on the high 
, ground néar the river Poni, sixteen milés north of Arcot, conduct- 
ing thence the siege of Vellore. -Thence also he despatched his 
son Tippt, with a considerable force, to counteract-the manœuvres 
of the English on the western coast, "The French auxiliary: force 
pander Duchemin remained intrenched near Kadalúr in a state of 
complete inactivity. Here on the 18th. September Dachemin, 


' who had been long ailing, died. He- -was - succeded by - Count ^ ` 


d' Offelize, the colonel’ of the regiment of Arantes; a man res- 
_ pected for his judgment and. good -sénse., 
But it was soon seen that active hostilities had by: no means ceased. 
. Taking advantage of the absence of Haidar at Kadalár, whither he 
“had repaired for his ‘interview with the French ‘commodore, Sir 
Eyre Coote had succeeded by a sudden and rapid march, in intro- 
ducing a six months” supply of stores and ammunition into the 
threatened fortress of Vellore. Haidar, who had too late received 
intelligence of his enemy’s movement, hastened to attempt to 
defeat it, but -arrived only in time to. witness its successful 
Lexecution. Haidar then returned to his camp on the river Poni. 
‘Coote, waiting until the excitemént caused by -his recent raid 
should have, subsided, thought it-might just be possible to steal a 
march upon the ruler-of Mysore, and, pouncing upon Kadalür, not 
only to seize that fortified depót, but to destroy at a blow the French 
auxiliary force. He had every hope that in this attempt be would 
be supported by,the frigate and transports containing stores aud 
“a battering train, which had been expedited- from Madras. for that 
, purpose. ‘He therefore attempted it. 


Succeeding ib eluding the vigilance of Haidar; Coote found him-- 
self,- -on the 6th September, on the red hills near Pondichery. l 


He commanded. thence a complete view of-the sea. But to his 
disappointment not a'sail: was to be.seen. ‘There was but a 
bro ‘between him and the French encampment. Without a 
wattering train, however, the chances of success were slight, and 
repulse “would be fatal, for Haidar would not long delay to 


act ori his communications. - As it was, even, his position was full. 


of peril. Still he” maintained -ib for some days, straining his 
eyes towards me sea, Nor did he.cease- to hope, unti} an express 
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from Madras ‘afore’. hoi that incomall had fallen into the 


: hands of the enemy, and that the fleet, badly tredted inan en- 


counter before that' place, was in fall sail for Madras. He at 


. once resigned hope and fell back on the presidency. town. 


Seldom, it may be safely affirmed, have English interests 
Southern India been exposed to greater danger than they were m 
this occasion. Haidar was éncamped in an impregnable position 
within easy distance of Madras ; two thousand of the famed horsemen 
of Mysore encircled the: capital endeavouring to cut off supplies; a 


‘large addition to tlie French land force was momentarily ‘expected ; nz 


~ country.” 


- 


the fleet, by the capture of Trincomali, had been deprived of the 


only possible place of refuge on the Coromandel coast during the 
N.-E. monsoon, then about to break: and, added to all, a famine, 
such as had not been known for years, was devastating tlie 
It seemed ‘that it required but one energetic push on, 
the part of the enemy to make the whole n of British: 


< supremacy topple over. 


The damages sustained. by the English ships in "the action 
off Trincomali rendered it dangerous for them to wait the-first burst 
ofthe monsoon in the opeh roadstead of Madras. ` Sir Edward, 
Hughes, therefore, immediately .after his. arrival, announced to` 
the Governor, Lord Macartney, his intention to take his fleet- 
round to Bombay as soon as hé should be. able to patch up the 
injured.ships. In vain did the Governor remonstrate. Sir Edward. 
Hughes was obdurate, and rightly obdurate. He knew well the ` 
force of the monsoon and his inability to brave it: He therefore 
adhered to his resolution. 

: His efforts to put his- ships in order, to re-victual and. re-equip 
them, were stimulated' not less by the close proximity of the 4 
monsoon, than by .a report which reached Madras . that Suffren 
was about- to make an attempt on Negapatani.f With all his’ 
efforts, however, Hughes could not-sail before the ion Cokes ; 


‘but on the 15th October he sailed. - 


‘The morning of the 15th had been threatening, showing every 


"indications: of a storm. ‘The result did not .belie the promise. . 


FA contemporary, the. author of the dying: Two hundred at least of 


: Transáctions in India, writing three 


years after the event, thus describes 
the famine and its consequences : 
“At this moment a famine raged in 


“Madras and every part of the Car. be 


nàtie, and, by the tempest now des- 
cribéd,. all foreign resources that 


: depended on an, intercourse by sea 


were at an end * * *, The roads, 
the outlets and even the streets (of 
vith were everywhere choked up. 
with 

xs 


r 


eaps of dead and crowds -of 


the natives perished every day in the 
streets and the suburbs. * * * All 
was done which private charity could : 
wn but it was a whole people in 

gary; a. nation which- stretche 

out. its hand for food, * * * n" 
eighteen months did this destructiolay 
rage from the gates of Madras : to ^ 
the gates of "Tanjore.". 

+ He had been seen.off Negapatat 
‘on the ist October. i 


jc 
è 
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The foilowing morning the long line of ‘coast off, Madras was 
strewed with wrecks; many vessels foundered, some were driven 
on shore. Of the small craft containing the rice supplies which 
S been sent from the more northern pote and roadsteads, not 
ingle one remained. 

: The ships of Sir Edward Hughes though they escaped absolute 
destruction met with little’ short of it. -For a whole month no 
two ships of the fleet could speak with each other. The Superb, 
which carried the admiral’s flag, had been at an early date reduced 
to such a condition that Sir Edward took the first opportunity 
to shift his flag to the Sultan; They were upwards of two mouths 

. in making the voyage to Bombay. And when the admiral arrived ' 
there on the 20th December, he arrived with à shattered fleet 
and with sickly crews, * 

Four days after the departure of Sir Edward Hughes from 

_adras, Sir Robert Bickerton arrived there with five ships of war 

"and a large number -of transports having on board about 4,000 
infantry and 340 Cavey: Having landed these he, too, sailed for 
Bombay. 

Meanwhile Sateen haa acived at Achin. (7th November) .He 
stayed there till the 15th January, engaged i in refitting his ships, in 
attending to his crews, and in sending cruisers into the Bay of : 
Bengal, where they made. some important captures.] co OR 
January he heard of the death of Haidar Ali (7th December). ` 
detérmined theréfore to return at once to the Coromandel coast 7 
concert fresh measures with Tippá Sültan. 

Suffren, sailing on the 15th January, ‘arrived off Kadalár 
early. in February. .He was surprised .'to find there neither. . 
tidings of Bussy, nor any news regarding two ships of his fleet, 
the Arinibal and the Bellona, which he had sent to cruise in the 
Bay of. Bengal He stayed there but a few days; then, having 
detached two of his ships, the St. Michel and the Coventry, 
towards. Madras to intércept an English convoy, he sailed ‘for 
Trincomali, and arrived there on the 23rd February. 

Here he was joined not only by his missing ships, but, on the 
10th March,by the squadron which was escorting Bussy, con-, 
sisting of, three line of battle- ships, one frigate and thirty-two 
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transports. 





* It is a curious circumstance con- 
nected with the law of storms, first 


Suffren, who ‘left Kadalár the: 


Same day as that on which Sir 
E. Hughes left Madras, experienced 
only fine weather; he noticed the 


coming storm and avoided it; that | 


Sir R. Bickerton reached Madras 
with five sail of the line on the 


1 
r 


L 


19th October without experiencing 
bad weather ; that he left it, the very 
day he had landed his troops, for 
Bombay, and arrived there some 
weeks before Sir E. Hughes withont 
experiencing any bad weather in 
transit. á 

T. Amongst others the Covent a 
frigate carrying 32 guns, 
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‘The troops ‘undei\the command of he Marquis de Bug. o consist- 


- ing of about 2,300 men,* were escorted to the’ Coromandel! coast 


and were Janded safely at Porto Novo on the 19th March. I. 
propose now to'show the.state im which the new commander foun 
ju affairs of the French and their ally. -- 

“The English having concluded peace with the Márhátás had, e. eh 


.- in: the year, made'in ‘cofimunication with them so strong a demon- 


stration on’ the western coast, that. Tippá had been forced to 


i ‘start with the bulk of- his. army to defend bis ówn dominions. 


. But before" this had, happened General Stuart, had succeeded Sir 
"Eyre: Coote in command of theEnglish forces at Madras. Rein- 
forced, as we have seen, Stuart inoved in February on to Karangüli . 
'and Wandewash, thé for ‘tifications of which places he destroyed, The 
Mysorean army” under Tippü and the French auxiliaries under 
` d'Offelize wére occupying a position at the'time within twelve i 


- of Wandewaah; and. an action -betweén their army and. the Engle, A 


-seemed at one time imminent; but Tippú’s preparations had 
been. completed when Stuart offered batile;.and when "Tippá's 
plans had. matured Stuart had retired. Tt was. immediately 
after.this that Tipp& startéd with the bulk ofthis aríny and one 
French “regiment, for ‘Mysore, leaving- 3,000 infantry and 7,000 
‘cavalry at the disposal of d’Offelize. 


EA The English authorities still clung” to the plan of Wrestingy by 


, 


a 


co 


a combined attack, by sea and land, the fortified depot of Kadalür 
from the French. ; Arrangements having been concerted with: Sir 
Edward Hughes, Stuart set out from the ‘vicinity: of' Madras 
on the 21st April, at the head. of about 15,0001 men.” As he 


"advanced towards ` Wandewash,. d’Offelize, whose European force 


had been reduced to about: 600 1 men, fell báok i in the direction of 
` Esdalür, a \ 
.: Bussy, we have | seen, arrived att Kadaltit on the 19th: ‘Wlarch,. 
in plenty of time, “by an active initiative, to.: “prevent the investi- 
“ture of that place. , But the- -Bussy: who returned to India in 1773 
was no-longer the hardy warrior who had. electrified Southern 
India in the years between 1754 and 1760.5 who had made of the: 
Subadar.of the Dekhan 4 French prefect, and whose capacity to: 
' dare had supplied the want of soldiers; If the Busey of 1756, by 
.his genius, his activity, his- daring, his success, foreshadowed i in 
. Some respects the illustrious. warrior who, just forty” yeais later, 
- displayed the same qualities to conquer Italy, the Bussy” of 1783, 
corrupted by wealth, enervated by luxury; and careful only of. ^ 






fu; 
They consisted > of ‘detachments T He set out with about ru 
from. the regiment of-de la Mark, from Europeans and 11,500 "natives, but 
the regiment d'Aquitaine,. from the was joined almost immediately: by 980 
Royal Roussillon and of 300 artillery urpeaus. just landed. 

men? . 
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ease, more bka that scion “of the house. of Bourbon, once 
his sovereign, who consecrated all his hours to his mistresses, who 
left the nomination of the generals of the armies of France to 
de Pompadour, and who ‘banished a Choiseul on the requisition 
G: Du Barry !- 
ussy, then, instead of acting with vigour, did- nothing. He 
did not. even shows himself to his men. He kept himéelf—to 
borrow the language of: one of his countrymen—* invisible in his 
_tent like a rich Nabob.” Instructed by Colonel d'Offelize .of the 
advance of the English, and-iaformed by that officer that he pledg- 
ed himself to maintain his, force at Permacól, if -he’.were but 
supported, Bussy not only refused, but abandoned every outlying 
fortification and fell back within Kadalür 

The fort of Kadalür was a quadrangle of. unequal sides, extreme: 

ly weak in many respects, and possessing an indifferent flanking - 
L ET From two to four miles from its western face inland 
"Were the hills of Bandapalam. A little estuary formed by the sea 
covered the eastern and southern faces. . It was defended by the 
whole French force, reduced now by sickness and detachments 
lent to Tippú to 2,300 Europeans, and by a Mysorean force of 
8,000 infantry and 7,000 horse. 
Phe English army arrived before Kadalár on the 4th June. 
Git the 7th, secure of the support of the fleet, which had -arrived 
at Porto Novo, it. made a circuit round the' hill and took up a 
position two miles southward from the fort, its left resting on 
,the hills, its’ right on the estuary, In makjng this circuit: Stuart 
‘so exposed his left to the enemy, that the ‘Major of the’ regiment 
K Austrasia, de Boisseaux, ventured to disturb the “French _ 
abob”: in his tent, to point out the capital crime the Euglish 
were committing: But Bussy, not with difficulty, restrained him- 
self. He had arrived at a time of life when men no longer attack. 

It was only when Stuart had definitely taken up his position 
to the sonth that Bussy formed up his force outside Kadalür, 
in a line.nearly parallel to the enemy, and began to cover it with 
intrenchments, — . 

On the 13th General Stuart ordered an attack on the right of 
the. French line’ under the command. of Colonel Kelly. The 
attack, after gaining two positions, was, thanks to the skill and 
energy of Colonel d'Offelize, repulsed with great loss at the third. 
The success of the French seemed assured, “but they pursued the 
retiring enemy . too far, and General Stuart, noticing his opportu- 

y, came up between them and their ` intrenchments, and 


gained a position which would enable him the next day to cnm- ` 


mand the entire French line of defence. Upon this the fight 

ceased, ‘and Bussy, who for the day had exchanged his tent “for 

a a palanquin, withdrew his “troops. Anting the uight. within Kadalár, 
. ` * H 


4 
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Al this dime the sea had. been commanded by. the English 
fleet. But on the evening of-the day: on which. the French had 
. had been driven within Kadalür, a circumstance occurred which 
, brings again upon the scene the illustrious French admiral” 7 
` the hour of the direst needs of his countr y. 5 

We left Suffren on the 19th March landing the armytof Bus 
: Porto "Novo. Coasting then southwards, hee arrived on the ith” i 
April, after a slow and difficult journey, within ' sight of Tiinco- 

‘mali: In spite of the- presence of the English off the coast he. 
entered tlie harbour, and at once: set to "work to refit his fleet. 
Of his fifteen ships all but five were still under. repair, when on 
the 24th May, the English fleet again passed Trincomali in full sail 

` to the south. . Imagining that this. demonstration was but a feint 
_to draw him towards Kadalün so that Trincomali might be cap- 
“tured i in his absénce, Suffren . contented. himself with sending 
some transports-escorted by frigates to. Kadalür, and contin 
. his repairs. Again, on the 31st May, the Euglish fleet appear, 
bearing northwards, and this time it even ‘made: a. démonstratidt: 
. to attack the harboür.: But- it was only a demonstr ation. At 
‘the end of. two days Sir Edward’ Hughes went on:to take 
up at Porto Novo a position which . was “to. support the attack of 
-£he land army on Kadalár, . Two days later the French frigates and 
intueor: which. had been sent to convey stores to -Kadalár re- 
türned to TTrincomall. The senior captain of the expedition brought 

` with him a letter from ‘Bussy, written early in June, painting his 
needs. and imploring assistance,’ 

Suffren was not.the man to turn a deaf éar to an éshioviation: of 
E: that nature. It- is true that he knew his fleet to be inferiog 
“in number, in condition, and in weight of metal to that of tli 
enemy ; + but he felt. that the interests of France would be bette 
served by his provoking an unequal contest, the issue of which 

might however be TENOR than; by allowing her last army to 
“succumb without a blow.f- He ‘thérefore did not hesitate for a 
moment. He did nott even consult any one; but summoning on 
. board the flag ship the captains of his fleet; he informed them in à 
- few spirit- stirring words that the army at Kadalür was lost unless 

»-the fleet went to succour it; that the glory of saying it was reserved: 
. for them ;. and that whatever might be the result, ey would at 
~ least attempt it. 

These words were received. by the assembled captains "with the 
greatest entbusiasm. Instantly every hand lent itself to + E 


^* Suffren had been promoted in Siphtecn “ships of war carr ying 1 


March 1873 to the: rank of lieutenant- guns. - N 
général, a title coreeoponding io that — I The conduct of Sufren on this 
-of^ vice-admiral. ] Occasion, may well be contrasted with 


f The French fleet consisted of that of d'Aché in 1761- Tute Bene, 
“fifteen ships- of war and one frigate of thé-French in Indis 
meyme d 1,008 guns; the English of 
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work. The crews of all but three of the frigates were Beutel 
to tHe line of battle ships to bring up the “complement of these 
to working capacity. On the lith June the fleét ‘left Trin- 
mali. On the evening of the 13th it came within sight of 
Ls to gladden by its appearance the hearts of the soldiers 

Ko had been forced -that day to retire within its fortifications. 

Sir Edward Hughes was at Porto Novo. - His light ships baving 
signalled the French fleet, he at “once: stood in for Kadalúr, 
and anchored in front of it, The 14th and 15th the state. of the 
wind rendered it impossible for Suffren to force on an action, and. 
the English admiral, rightly regarding the capture of Kadalür as 
the main object of the campaign, conceived that he best contributed 
to the accomplishment òf that object by covering ‘the beseiged 
fort. On the 16th, bowever, the wind changed, atid the French 
fleet. bore down on its enemy. The English admiral at once 

ighed anchor ‘and stood to sea, hoping that by standing -out 

Td. catching tbe light breezes which he thought he detected. in 
the open, he might bear down in his- turn: and. take Suffren at 
disadvantage. “But-this did not Happen, and ‘Suffren; still bearing 
towards the éoast, reaped the fruit.of his happy audacity by occu- 
pying, without firing a shot, the placé in front of Kadalár which 
had just "een vacated by his English rival ! 

It is impossible to speak in terms of too high commendation . of 
this display of combined genius and daring. "To beat on the open 
sea a fleet of equal or of. greater numbers is no doubt a splendid 
achievement; but it is an- achievement in which the lower - 

» nature of man, that which is termed brute force, has a considerable 
hare. But to gain all the effect’of a victory. without fighting, to 
islodge an enemy superior in numbers from ‘a position of "vital 

importance without firing à shot,—that indeed is an exercise of the 
highest faculties ‘of man’s higher nature, a feat of intéllectual 
power not often bestowed, but generally combined, when given, 
with that strength of nerve which knows when and how to dare.* - 
"+ * It is curious to note the manner fleet being invisible and its situation 
in which this achievement. is alluded unknown.” The author of Memoirs 
, toby English writers. Wilks, with of ‘the late war in Asia, himself a 
` his usual straightforwardness, ‘writes’ combatant, speaks of the French fleet 
thus: “Qn the 16th, he (Hughes) as “a crazy fleet consisting of 15° 
weighed anchor, with the expectation ‘sail of ships, half.of them in very bad 
of. bringing the enemy to close action, condition.” - He merely mentions ‘that 
but. such was the’ superior skill or ‘it óceupied the place vacated by Sir 

tune of M. Suffren- that on the E. Hughes’ fleet consisting’ of 18 

e night, at half-past 8, he anchored coppered ships (their crews greatly’ 
abreast of the fort, and the dawn debilitated by sickness). ' Campbell 
of day presented to` tlie English army and the writer of the Transuctions 
before Cuddalore’ the “mortifying” ass over the event in, silence. - 
“spectacle of the French fleet in the .Even Mill'ignores it ; but it is a well- 

. exact position abandóned by their attested fact. . : 
"own on the previous day, the English . i z 
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- The. clocks of. Kadalár were striking half-past eight. when 
Suffren anchored ‘before the town. With the prescience ‘of a true 
commander he had discovered that of the two enemies before him 
it was necessary to drive off the one before attacking the. other 
Were-he to lend his sailors to join in au, attack on General Stu iar 
he might at any moment be assailed at a disadvantage by A 
mira] ‘Hughes. © Instead therefore of disembarking his own men 
he embarked a thousand soldiers to strengthen his sliips. 

This embarkation took place on the 17th. On the 18th Suffren 
. weighed anchor and stood out; but.neither on that day nor on the 
day following could he sucéeed in bringing the’ enemy to action. 
“On the 20th November Sir Edward- Hughés, whose men were 
suffering from scurvy, and whose supplies of water were- running 
short, found it absolutely, -necessary to, accept a contest or, to 
bear up for Madras. He chose the former alternative. 

In the contest which: was about to conimence Suffren was į 

-number of ships, in their condition, and in wéight of “met,” 
considerably inferior to the English. On the other hand hif, 
ships were better manned. ` But that which gave him the greatest 
confidence. was the ‘quality; of his captains. For the first time 
the ships of his fleet were commanded by men whom he could 
trust. ' 
' At 1-past 4 in the ‘fearon: the two fleets, having come within 
range, almost simultaneously opened fire. Immediately afterwards 
the Flamand, 50, attempting to` pierce the enemy's line, was 
attacked on both sides’ by the Hweter and the Inflexible. Her cap-, 
tain, de Salvart, was killed, but the ‘first lieutenant succeeded. in 
‘rescuing her from her. perilous position. -~ 

Whilst this was being attempted the Héros and llustre en- 
gaged at once the Superb, the Monarca and the Burford ; the 
Argonaute the. Sultan; the Petit Annibal the Africa; the 
im the Magnamine ; the Hardi. at once the Bristol and 





-* He had lost, during little. more 
than ‘a mouth, nearly 3,000 men from 
the same cause, It is to this that 
the English writers attribute his un- 
willingness to accept an engagement. 

+ The English fleet consisted of 
the Gibraltar, 80, the Defence, 74, 
the Zlero,. 74, the Sultan, 74, the 
Superb, 74, the Cumberiand, 74, “the 
Monarca, 40, „the Barford, 70, the 
Anjlexible, 64, the Exeter, 64, the 
Worcester, 64, the Africa,. 64, the 


Sceptre,’ 64, the Magnamine, 64, the. - 


Eagle, €4, the Monmouth, 64, ‘the 
` Bristol, 50, the Zsis, 50. 
"The French” fleet, of the Fendant, 


74, tile Argonaute, 74, the LH, 


- his flag during the action. 


14, the: Tilustre, 14, the Annibal, 


74, the Sphinz, 64, the Brillant, 
64, the Ajan 64, the Vengeur, 64, 
the Sévér e 64 th- Hardi, 64, the 


` Artésien, 64, the-St. Michel, 60, ne 


Flamand, 50, the Petit Annibal, 
and the Consolante frigate, 40, broagus 
into the line. ‘lhe French had also 


. three frigates, the Fine, the Cleopaire 


and the Coventry. On board of ong 
of these, in cousequence of an expr 
order of the king, provoked by ‘tive: 
Capture of Count, de Grasse in hwo 
contest with Hodney, Suffren dd 

e 
Enslish had also. two frigates, the 
Active aud the Medea, 
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the Monmouth.- In the rear division the Fendant ‘encountered 

first the Inflewible and then the Gibraltar, whilst the Sphino 

tackled the. Defence.. The other Phiips of both fleets were not less 
ctively engaged. 

At about half-past 5 the mizen topmast. of the Fendant caught . 
site, and her commander was forced to take her for a moment out 
of the line. The Gibraltar, with whom she had been engaged, 
seized this opportunity to attempt to break the French line, but 
the Flamand covered her consort and kept. the enemy at bay 
till the fire was extinguished, and the Fendant returned to her 
position, ' : 

“Phe murderous contest was kept up on both des until past. 
seven o'clock, when darkness supervened and the firing ceased. 
Neither fleet had Jost-a ship, both had been, severely handled ; 
but the practical victory would be naturally t to that which would 
f able to compel the other to retire from the vicinity ‘of -Kadalür, 

hat,question was soon decided. 

During the night the French -fleet beat about endeavouring 
to remain close "to .Kadalár, but the currents took it down to 
Pondichery. There, in the course of the following day, it anchored, 
but early on the morning of the 22nd, his light ships signalling 
the English fleet bearing N.N-E, Suffren immediately weighed 
anchor and stood out in pursuit. When, however; he reached 
Kadalár the enemy was no longer in sight ; Sir E. Hughes had 
borne up for Madras.* 

Thus then had Suffren by combined skill and valour attained 
one of his objects. He had driven one enemy from the coast ; he 
would now aid in forcing the other to retreat. “That same evening, 
khe 23rd June, he landed not only the thousand soldiers hehad bor- 
rowed fròm the fort, but added to them 2,400 men from his 
sailors. 

More he could not do, He could eomniand:and win battles 
on sea. -He could send his men on shore; but on the land his own 
men, he himself even, came under the orders of Bussy. “And we 
have seen what the Bussy of 1788. was. Yet this man,.once so 
distinguished, had now an ppporkmity, at the like, of Which he 








* The impartial historian, Lieuten- -Madras, whilst Suftren, wresting from 
dnt-Colonel. Wilks, by no means a' his enemies the praise of superior 
lover of the French, states that * The address, and even the claim of victory. 
English Admiral, after receiving the 4f victory belong to him who attains 
detailed reports of the state of bach his object, resumed. his position in the 
ship, found thé whole of his equip- anchorageof Cuddalore.” The italics 
ments so entirely crippled, his crews ate my own. Campbell and the author 
80 lamentably reduced, and the want of * of the Transactions are, as usual, vague- 
Wager so extreme, that he deemed it - when the matter refers to the success à 
indispensable to incùr the mortifica- of the French. 
tion of bearing away for ‘the Roada of A nr) 
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would fae clitched in liis younger days. Covered by ‘the fleet) 
-he could make an a assault ón the enemy,—the landing of whose 
battering train had beeu' prevented by the success of Suffren,—with 
numbers superior to their own. Suffren urged him to, this course ; 

“d’Offelize urged him ; the officers of his staff urged him. Bug 
he would not. He let the golden‘moments slip, Then Suffren" 
disgusted, returned on -board his ship, asking* Bussy ag he left 

him *if he expected that he ‘could take his ships . ‘to beat ape 

enemy on shore." .' - 

At last, after many hesitationg hai General Stuart'had recover- 
‘ed from the moral depression which the defeat of the English fleet 
“had caused him; Bussy determined to risk a sortie. But a sortie. 
te succeed must,’ be composed of picked men; and those men 
must be well commanded. Bussy omitted both these necessary- 
precautions. The`men he ordered for. the. work were not only 
not. spedially selected, but their. number was insufficient for M 
“purpose; their. leader moreover, the Chevalier de Dumas, was 
the. least trusted officer in the’ French force.* - The result cor- 
‘responded to the plan. The sortie, made at 3 o'clock in the 
morning of..the -26tlr June, was repulsed with the loss of about’ 
40 men killed, and 100 taken ` prisonérs.t 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the English general was too wal 
aware of his own comparative weakness to attempt an assault. 
-He restricted himself therefore -to a-blockade, and that of merely 
a nominal nature. The French troops drew in. unopposed all their ` 
"supplies from the country, and Bussy, even the Bussy of 1783, had 
become so'emboldened as to talk of an attack on the besiegers’ camp ` 
with his combined force, when suddenly the intelligence that the 
preliminaries of peace had been ‘signed .in Europe, induced ` “both ~ 
contending parties to agree.to a suspension.of arms. i . 

This suspension | assumed, onthe 3rd September following a per- 
manent character, by the announcement of the conclusion of the 
peace known in history as the: treaty of Versailles; : 

- The suspension of arms was most. unfortunate for France. ‘The 
army of Stuart before Kadalir, represented the last hope of the 

English in Southern India.. It:was reduced then by the want of 
supplies to the last extremities: An attack by the Frencli in force 
could , have éarocly: failed to .annihilate it, With its desimnetion® 





2". C'était un vil intrigant dune 
incapacité . reconnue, . Rouz.: ` Wilks 
‘says he was inconsolable at not having 
beén wounded. - 


-T Amongst the prisoners. taken. on; 


this: occasion. was Bernadotte, after- 
wards -Marshal of France, Prince of 
Pontecorvo, and King of Sweden. 
He was then a-sergeait in the regi- 


ot MES 


i 


‘ment of Aquitaine: 


After he had at-_ 
tained greatness Bernadotte seized the 


earliest. oppor tunity of expressing te~ 


Colonel Langenheim, who commanded 
the German legion at Kadalar, and 
whom hé met again in Hanover, his 
sense of the kindness with which hg 
had been ue: on that, Occasion, 
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Madras and all Southern. ‘India would have passed over to the 


French.” 


' But it was not ‘to be ; nor, even if it had been, can it be TE 
"that the” scion of the House of Bourbon who then governed 
rance, well-intentioned though he may have been, would have 


refused to. restore it without conditions. 


His prede ecessor, after 


having lavished French blood and spent French treasure-in a war 
"which was costly, and in spite of himself successful, réstored at the 
peace which followed} all his conquests, aud agreed. “even to dis- 
. miss his guest from his hearth, saying he “ would not treat as a 


tradesman but as a king." 


This kingly method of benefiting one's 


adversaries at the expense of one's country would:seem to ) be an’ 


héirloom of -the House of Bourbon. 


For with: respect to India, 


the treaty of Versailles carried out precisely the "same .principle. 
The war which that treaty terminated had been a most disastrous 
7Ótar for England. She bad lost, and rightly lost, her American 
“Colonies ; she seemed, for the: moment, shorn.of her prestige ; the 
- French coüld have insisted at least on the restoration of her pos- 


sessions in India to-the status quo ante 1761. 


‘nal point which neither the Republic. nor the Empire would have 


: foregone, -But the Bourbons 


traders.” 


“treated as 
Consequently, though" England had but one army in 


kings: and not as 


Southern India, and that army was exposed to'destruction, Louis 
XVI. renounced every advantage, and allowed French India to 
-actept, after a victorious campaign, conditions almost identical with 
those which had-been. forced upon her after the capture of her 


"7 eapital in 1761.. 
K 


Yet the indifference of the ruler of France, noxious as it was ` 


to French interests; could not detract in-the smallest degree. from 
the merits of the illustrious man. who did, for a. time, restóre 


French influence to Southern India. 


de Suffren. 


That man was. the Bailli f 


-His five contests with an English fleet, of always 


nearly equal, sometimes of greater force, stamp him as being 
inferior to none of the great seamen whom France and England 
had till then produced, This has been virtually admitted by the 


writers ou. naval subjects of both nations. 


Mr. Olerk, whose 


work on naval. tactics, originally published in 1778, is “said to 
have iospired Rodney with the famous idea of ‘breaking the line, 
Azepubuehed; in 1790, an edition i in which he cites the manceuvres of 


'* "Professor .H.. H. Wilson thus 
“writes on this subject: "It^ Seems 
probable that but for-the opportune 


“occurrence of peace with France, the; 
South of India. would .have been lost- 


$o the English. The annihilation of 


the army at Cuddalore would have’ 
, been followed by the siege Of Ma-- 


L 
a 





dras, and there: was little cliance o£ 
defending it- successfully: ; aginst 
Tippoo and the, French.” 

T The Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

T 1n 1782 he had been nominated 
Baili of the order of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, `.. 


"C 


: This. was. a cardi- | 


* 


6A French Mariners on the Indian Seas. 


-Suffren as soaatitatinn aleston to all admirals to come, aud indicates 


him, as having been the first’ commander to introduce the princi- 


' ple.of fighting at close quarters, subsequently. carried to so great a 
. perfection by Nelson. - Vice-Admiral Bouët Willaumez, in his 


work entitled * Batailles de terre et de mer, says of Suffren that 4 
was “ the first to disdain the routine professed by the admirals o 
his epoch, consisting of rangiug the squadron «in ` one single line 


„of battle, He cared not for the traditions which required one to 
fight at-a moderate distance.’ He engaged within pistol- shot." The 


. naval historian, Dr. Campbell, whose anti-French sympathies are 


strongly marked, is forced to ‘admit, that Suffren was * worthy of 
being the rival and- opponent of Sir Edward Hughes". -I have 
already cited the opinion of- Colonel Wilks. _Amongst all the 


works I have consulted-on, the subject Ihave not found a divergent 


sentiment. : 
The character - ‘of Suffren. is, thus justly, summarised by M. 


-Hennequin : :* * To ^an imperturbable. coolness in action. Suffren: 


united an -extreme ardour -and activity, Courageous even to 
xashness, he showed an inflexible rigour towards “officers ` whom 
he suspected \of weakness or cowardice, In’ a word, he 
cunited in his persomall the qualities which make.a warrior illus- 
trious, a sailor skilful, and a man esteemed; Those who knéw 
him, and especially the offiéérs who-sailed under his orders, never 


‘pronounce his name even now but with respect and admiration", 


Suffren returned to France in 1784, to réceive high honours 


from his Sovereign, but he did not long survive to enjoy them. 
. He was, killed in a duel in 1788 at the age “of sixty-two, 


Had he but lived, would lie. have been too old to command 
the fléet which: fought Lord Howe on' the Íst'June 1794? 


Could ke have occupied with advantage the place of Brueys ahd 
Villeneuve? These are questions which;/the French at- least, who 
"owned him and who glory in him, do ásk; and which théy have a 


right to ask. Nor will we; we English, who honour genius, and 
who recognise that genius in the man Who, though a foreigner,’ was 


„still the’ precursor- of our own Nelson; grudge | them the answér 


“which their pride and their patriotism alike dictate. 

Meanwhile peace between the European rivals reigned again in 
Southern India, By the interval of vine years which elapsed be- 
"tween the signature òf the.treaty of Versailles and the outbreak: of 
the war of the Revolution the English profited to fix their domina- 


. tion on a basis.so' substantial as. to-be. proof -against further direct 


. hostility on the part of their great. rival. But the indirect efforts 


_ which were then attempted were coloured by a tinge of romauce 
„almost ones wanting in the history I have just recorded. 


a Tol 27.4^7* -Q B. MALLESON, ` *. 


Y Essai Mistorigue sur la vie et les campagnes du Bailli de Sufren. 
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p scenic effect, can preparé the mind to receive-the impr essions 
of superstition, the situation of Hurdwár harmonises admir- 
"wUly with: its mythology, of which a brief account has béen. given 
in a former paper;* The holy place stands on the right-bank of . 
the Ganges; at the very point where that river, bursting throngh 
the Sewálik „hills, debouches upon the plains nearly two hundred 
miles from its source, about a.thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. It seems to nestle in the bosom of the gorge formed by the: 
disruption of the mountain chain, whose jagged ridges, grotesquely” 
picturesque in their rude barrenness, though wanting, it is trie, in ~ 
real grandeur, overlook.the waters of the mighty river, which here 
rushes over a bed of boulders ‘and shingle sloping. rapidly . down- 
-Wards from the forests of the Doon. This gorge is from one to 
one-and-a-half miles broad, so that the Ganges i is not“ confined to 
one narrow course, The main stream, the Nil Dhara, so “led 
from its often” assuming a dark blue colour under, certain iimo? 
spheric conditions, washes the foot of Ohándee Devee Puhár, a ` 
conical hill sacred to a goddess whose temple crowns its summit, 
several hundred feet above the shore, dividing the Bijnour district 
of the North- West Provinces from British Gurhwál." On this side 
the scenery is more imposing, and boasts a somewhat richer vege- 
tation than the heights: commanding the town itself, past. which 
flows a smaller channel. that feeds the. “Ganges canal and rejoins tlie 
parent stream. below Kunkhul, some’two ‘miles lower down. The 
space thus enélosed. by the Nil Dhárá and its offshoot forms an 
\islond of. considerable extent, chiefly composed of. sand and shi pce 
; Soe elsewhere clothed with up 
E ilar e 
eibárá Similan island 
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óð 2 i. ` Hurdwár. i 
spectator; and “the Siento "of the. site are austin by a: asso- 
cations inseparably. conuiected with ‘the’ traditional history’ of the- - 
Hindoo race, . s 
Brahminical authority” places Hurdwár: iiin the’ bousdatiog 7 
of Menu's Bramháverta, and those who may feel inelined to doubs- 
‘the-corrgctness of this, will perhaps: be prepared’. to admit-that ' 
we should look for . Bramárshi, . the. supposed" mother-country. of . 
the Brahmans, somewhere in its ‘vicinity, "Its proximity to the 
‘earliest so-called Aryan’ colony-: of which anything is known, is - 
also significantin connection with the veneration in which a. place 
of: such slight intrinsic importance, a small town consisting of only 
‘one street, whose existing shrines possess neither magnificence 
nor antiquity, has been held froni time immemorial amongst the. 
"higher. castes throughout the whole.of India, In fact, pilgrimages : 
elséwhere are “but the, reflection of the one ideal pilgrimage to. 
Huürdwár One. would therefore naturally expect "to ‘find som& 
: allusion to it in the great national epic. ` We are accordingly told... 
that.Arjun bathed there during his self-imposed exile of twelve ^ 
years, ‘This episode-has indeed been condemned ás-a _Brahminical ” 
interpolation io the: Mahabhárata, but why, it is nót easy to 
undérstand, ‘although -the. original- passage may, well have been 
altered aüd embellished’to Suit ‘the taste ‘of a modern audience,. 
` for the. Bhurutkund Ráj-i is said to have extended. northward to the | 
foot. of the Sewáliks, ahd--Hustinapore is not much more. than. 
7 fifty miles south of Hardwár, as the crow flies- T'o deny the dei-., ` 
.fication of the Ganges, in common with that of many other rivers, 
, a-tiiuch more remote. and deéper origin than Brahminical ritüálism ' 
SE ‘preposterous, . The proliable emotions of the. first Aryan f 
DNA. at. the sight of thé” mighty , streati rr E 
Many S great- g ort, of imaginat” i 
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proved a fostering mother to the descendants of those who settled - 
on her banks ? l SINN g Ea 
While sojourning: at Hurdwár, Arjun met Uloopee, daughter: 
of Básukee, King of the Nágás; the inhabitants of Khánde 
"Bun, a still familiar name -applied to a great portion of the 
Meerut division from Bolundshehr to Saharunpore. Her imme- 
diate occupation Was the same as his. She was bathing, and 
the story of her subsequent union with the-Pandava is most 
probably typical: of early intercourse between the- Rajpoot and — 
Takshac races. It is, however, remarkable that, whereas the 
Agurwál and other Suraogee Buneeas, who pretend to trace their 
descent from. Vásuk's daughters by the sons of^Agur or Oogur 
Seyn, King. of Oude, an alliance the account of which is 
at least .curious, if-not instructive, avoid Hurdwár itself reli- 
giously, they hold an annual fair at Hustinapore (Kartik 8th. 
i 15th Sudee) and bathe there to their hearts’ content, other 
sects, on the contrary, with perversity most provoking. to the 
ethnologist, absolutely neglect Hustinapote, in spite of its close 
connection with the early history. of their. race. This. anomaly 
renders the episode, whether authentic, or interpolated, all the 
more significant. The narrative plainly implies that the sanctity 
of Hurdwár dates from a period anterior to its celebrity as a 
Brahminical Tirth, a character which it must have assumed long 
after the downfall of the- Hustinapore Raj. - This conclusion is 
warranted by the admissions of the Brahmans.themselves, who, 
when once induced'to deal with sober facts, assign its- earliest 
terrestrial glories to the close of the-fourth century A.D. Towards 
the middle of the seventh, we at length learn something of- 
the place from.a credible eye-witness, unfortunately a most narrow- 
minded and one-sided observer, the ubiquitous Hwen Thsang 
(635 A, D.'3)-- . ; NC 
Hurdwar was then situated.on the eastern confine of Shrugná, 
a kingdom extending in breadth from the neighbourhood of 
Thanesur to the Ganges, and réaching in length from the Hima- 
layas to Mozuffernugger, thus including.a strip of Sirhind, a. 
large patch of the. Upper Doáb and the whole of Dehra Doon, - 
besides part of the Kyárdá Doon, a circumstance. corroborating 
the tradition of a: Gurbwálee. descent upon the plains in early 
times, The famous Khálsee stone may ‘indicate-one of its 
boundaries, and the pillar removed by Shah Feroze from Khizr&- 
bad, twenty-seven miles south-west of that venerable landmark, 
was most probably one of its public monuments. General Cun- 
oingham has identified the site -of its capital with Sugh;.& village 
on the right bank of the Boodhee Jumna, near Booreea, As 


.* Vide, Memoires de Hiouen Thsang, Vol. ii, p. 213 seg, 
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night be “expected, Buddhism had become unpopular at the time 
cf Hwen ‘Ihsang’s visit. Nevertheless, the principality maintained - 
several] monasteries, of which the remains’ discovered at Bebut,. 
in the -north-west “of. the Saharunpore district, by Captain 
Cantley in 1884, perhaps mark the site of. one.. Notwithstandined 
- their heterodoxy, the Chinese ‘traveller bears testimony favour 
able to the disposition of. the inhabitants. ` They were, he says, 
,frank and sincere, virtuous and studious. Virtue and literature 
“are now at a discount, but the Goojur and Rajpoot population is 
still mainly composed of what-may be considered, for Asiatics, . 
fine manly fellows. Then they appear to have been more refined. 
Idolatry had, however, already obtained. a pernicious ascendancy 
over their minds. The pilgrim specially: notices the Ganges :—~ 
* [n the profane histories. of the -country it is called Fo-choui, 
. “or the waters which bring happiness (Mahábhadrá)., Evé 
“though one be steeped in crime, a dip therein is sufficient a 
* wash out all sin on the ‘spot, and those who drown themselves 
;* there out of contempt..for life, are .born again to everlasting 
- © pliss among the gods. . If the remains of a man are immersed 
' *in:it after death, ‘he is. saved from- future punishment, and, 
“as the swelling waves flow onward with. the current, his soul 
“is wwafted- to the opposite bank.” A “parable is here intro- 
f duced, which seems to favour the suggestion that the local `cultús 
may have been affected by Buddhistic influences* :—* There was 
“a man belonging to the kingdom of Tchi-sse-tsen (Sinhala— 
“ Ceylon),. named Ti- -po-póusa (Dêva Bódhi-Sattva), who possessed: 
: a profound knowledge of-the truth and understood. the nature 
—* of all the laws. Pitying the ignorance of his fellow-creatures; 
. he.visited this country for the-purpose of instructing them and 
“ acting as their guide. So all, both men and women, young and 
-© “old, assembled on the .bauks of the river, whose, waves were 
“agitated and rushing impetuously- along. : Then Déva Bódhi- 
s Sattva, softening the light of his countenance, tried to draw some 
- * of the-water, but it receded violently the moment he stooped 
“ his head. Now he wore an air. differé™ from the common herd, 
“A heretic accordingly asked him, ‘what, u doctor, is the reason, 
* of your strange demeanour ?' 
' « Déva Bódhi-Sattva answered :—' My father, aiher ańd nearest 
` & relatious are in the kingdom of Tchi-sse-tsen (Sinhala) aud I fear 
“they are suffering from hunger and thirst, but I hope, notwith- 
« -standing the. distance between us, to relieve them with this 
se refreshing water.’ -~ 
* The herétics rejoined : i You.are mistaken, doctor. Why 
j; Ma you not think twice before. making such ‘a foolish ex- 





: ae o Vide, Calcutia- Review, No-axvi, p. ai oe 
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“ periment?. Your native land is a long way off, and is separaied 
“ from this by an immense tract of country with many moun- 
‘tains and rivers between. . If then you make the water spring 
“ away from you forthe purpose of appeasing the thirst of your, 
isrelatives, it is just as though you were to walk backwards for the 
* purpose of going forwards. In fact, no one ever; heard of such 
“a thing.” PLN = ; n MS . 

* Déva Bódhi-Sattva repliéd:-—' Even. those who are kept by 
* their. crimes in the path of darkness experience the good effects 
“ of. this water, and, though mountains and rivers separate us, why 
* should they not get relief from it?” . 
“The heretics, then at length understanding the difficulty 

“propounded to them, .acknowledged themselves beaten and ab- 
* jured their errors, They received the true law, corrected their 
“faults, were reformed, and finally expressed a desire to become 

his disciples." - ru XN E NS " 

It is not easy to understand-the exact nature: of the problem 
propounded by Déva Bódhi-Sattva to the wretched heretics, still less. 
the manner of. its solution. At the same time, the description of 
the sage’s proceedings, has a peculiar significance with regard to 
the present subject, for his desire to convey Ganges water to 
his relatives can hardly fail to remind one of the fable about the 
resuscitation of Ságur's sons, and the enunciation of a Brahmi- 
nical canon by an apostle of Buddhism is very striking :—“ Even 
“those who are kept by their crimesin the path of darkness. 
* (bell ?) experience the good. effects’ of this~water.” It-is also 
remarkable that effigies of Buddha have been discovered.amid the 
vestiges of the ancient structures that must once have coveret 
‘the right bauk of the river from the great bathing ghaut down 
to Myapore, which Hwen Thsang may be allowed to describe in 
his own words, “On the north-west frontier of this kingdom, 
“ (Madáwur, now Bijnour) close to.the eastern(?) bank of:the 
"river King-Kia (the Ganges) stands the town of Mo-you-lo 
"(Máy&poor, which is twenty li (84 miles) in circumferénce, 
“The population is very large, and streams of pure water encircle 
“it like a belt. The country. produces Teou-chi (brass), crystal 
“and vessels: made of precious stones, . NUM 

-“ At a short distance from the town, néar the Ganges, there is a 
“ large temple sacred to the gods (Deválaya), where-many miracles 
“are performed. Inside there is a tank, the sides of which are 
< built of stones fitted together with great skill. A conduit has 
“been made to let water into if from the river. The inhabitants 
“of the five Indies call this place the Gate of the Ganges (Gung&- 
“dwara). Here happiness is obtained and sins are washed out, 
“and people assemble at all seasons-by hundreds and thousands fo 
“ bathe, Kings who love to do good, have here established a 


A 
7O 
“charitable ‘institution (Pounyasálà); which is- provided with 
“choice viands and drugs of ‘all sorts, for the purpose of distri- 
“buting alms to widowers and’ widows, and assisting orphans and 
“men who have lost their families,” PEDES 
.- Moyoulo is obviously Máyoura or May&poor, the town of Mai 
not “la: ville du paon,' as suggested by St. Julien. But Hweit 
Thsang's topográphy presents one difficulty. Myapore is ‘situated 
on thé western or right bank of. the Ganges, not on the eastern: or 
left. General Cunningham in his archeological report for 1873-4" 
simply treats this.as an undoubted mistake,-an expedient which, 
‘appears to me far preferable to.the theory subsequently advanced 
in his Anciént Geography of India, that an old channel of ihe 
river may have once flowed: close under the:hills over “ ground 
now-covered with the houses. of Hurdwár," which. is a physical 
impossibility. Another alternative is left; .It should be remelii«. 
‘bered that Máyápooree Kshetr is not confined. to the: site x 
Máyápoor Proper at the head. ‘of the Ganges Canal, but includ, 
8. very extensive tract reaching a long way south. ‘Hwen Thsang's 
Moyouló--may have been identical with Kunkhul, a town of great 
antiquity and sanctity, and -it is likely enough that, the: very same 
branch of the Ganges which now .washes. itè. eastern outskirts, 
‘may have formerly flowed. on the other side of the town, west of 
which the tracé‘of an old channel can be. easily: detected: : The. 
Chinése. traveller too; explicitly. mentions that the place was sur- 
rounded by water on all,sides - - : ce ee E T. 
: Et is observable thatthe -worship.of Vishnu and’ Mahádev had 
not . yet_supeiséded that of the goddess Gunga, nor the name of 
deéedwár or Hurdwar that of -Gungádwár, so that ^Hwen: 
Thsang's tour must be supposed to have taken place in the Tretà 
Yug, à fact which further stultifies. Braliminical chronology. The. 
temple signalised: by him must have stood on the rising ground. 
behind the ghaut leading down to the Brimh Kund (the Hur Kee 
Pairee), where the Brahmans exhibit a ruin that evidently belonged 
to a magnificent structure in’ former days, said to-be. the remains 
of a temple erected by Shuuker Swániee in honor.of Mahadev. j 

After. Hwen "Tlsang's visit, Hurdwár disappears from thé 
pages of authentic history, for hundreds of years, and we’ hear 
nothing of it till the time of Timour’s,. invasion, except from. 
the traditions of the Poondeers, the predominant - Rajpoot: clau 
in the Upper Dodb;. who love to associate their earliest perma- 
nent- settlements between the rivers, about thexend of the seventh 
or the beginning of- thé eighth céntury, with this interesting spot. 
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They are as vague about their antecedents \stevious to that. date 
as the priesthood on the subject of,their religion before he ap- 
earauce of Shunker Achar). This practical disclaimer of amy 
ery ancient civilization’ follows the - usual prelude of fiction, 
which we must. now return 
"he Poondeers;are Sun-born (Suiajbünseeg].- "Their eponymous 
hero is Polustya, the sage of ` Kedéru~-whence- the name Polust or 
Polist, their. "family" ‘designation (gote). "This famous Rishee, 
properly speaking, ’ one of ‘the ten “primeval beings who sprung 
from: Brahma’s body-at, the creation, appears in: the local gehe- 
alogies as the son of. Srádhádev. ~The -Polist.pedigree, between 
which and one collated by Mr. J. Prinsep from various lists.* there 
is, ia many respects; a surprising’ agreement, is-far-too long to 
reproduce in extenso. It ‘will “be sufficient to note- the’ most 
striking points in it; We first find the Polists, aécording “to their 
n account, located iñ lower: Bengal: under the leadership of 
Rohtas òr Róhtásiva, the Supposed | founder of- Rohtdsgurb; twenty- 
third in-descent from Mareechee, twentieth in descent from Srádbá- 
dev. _‘I'wenty-fifth:ia descent: fróm; him’ comes ‘the illustrious Ram 


Ghunder,. whose second Son; Kush, was thé: progébitor of the true = 


"Poondeers. Indeed he is generally: admitted to’ have -been’ tlie: 


first who bore this soubriquet: Opinions -differ about. its origin. ` 


Some say bis father-and mother went: to. Knlkshetr(Tlanesur) to 
make an offering to the munes of his grandfather "Dusarath, afd 


, Seeta sit-down by the edge of the Sacred pool.to wait for her hus- . 


barid, while he went to purchase the ingrédients necessary for prepar- 

iig a-votive cake (flour, rice, &c), bat he stayéd-aivay at.the bazaar 
Mso] long that she got tiréd and determined to do the business herself. 

. So-she kneaded a ball of clay (pind) into: ‘thë sémblance of the real 

thing and-threw it into: the water, The old mau's spirit was thus 

appeased, and a shadowy hand, rising from: tlie dépths of the pool, 

grasped ‘the: gift as it fell.- ‘Kush, being born: shortly after, was 


nicknamed Pindeer,: wliich was jingled into Pind Poondeer and. i 


afterwards became Poondeér. Others tell a. quite different story. 
After being rescued from: Ravana, Seeta: took’ up: her abodé in the 
, Woods with tho-blind Risliee Valmé&kee; and ‘there: brought forth 
" her elder son Lava, + Now ‘the old man used to take" care of the 
infant every day, while the mother went out -of «doors -to bathe. 


But one day\she happened to take thé boy away with her during. ^ 


, his - absence. -When the- returned; he groped ‘about in. vain, 
"looking for the:child, and Gould riot make out what had become of 
it; Convinced atlast that it was lost, he resolved to provide a sub- 
stitute, and, moulding an effigy out ofa lump of clay (pind) 
stiffened with Kusha grass, in the likeness of the boy, he iu- 
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Spred it with life, so that Seta,’ on her return, found herself the 
mother of two children, -the second of whom was distinguished - 
by thé jingling title of Piud Poondeer, Another much more pro- 
bable derivation will be noticed presently. ss 

` Telingdev, the eighth in descent from Kush, emigrated fr 
Oude ta Behar, which. was: called Telinga or Telingdesh afasi 
him, and is generally known by that name up-cotintry. A . descendant" 
of his (seventh in ‘descent ?), Raja Jurásur of Laharoo, was the 
victim of a strange’ phenomenon. A long hair grew out of the 
palm of one of his hands and persisted in growing longer and. 
longer, in spite of-every effort made to eradicate’ it, His advisers 
came to the conclusion that-the consecration of a white elephant 
to the gods was the only sure -means of getting rid ‘of the excrés- 
cence. White elephauts were, however, “almost as scarce as white 


- crows, and the king eventually had recourse to: a pilgrimage to 


Thanesur. -During the performance of his ablutions‘at ‘that plac 
he accidentally learned that Raja Sondhoo, the principal locale 
magnate and a Kolee Rajpoot, had an animal that would suit hit. 
purpose exactly. He consequently made a bid for it, but; Sondlioo 


. would notcome.to terms. Jurásur, being a much more power- 


ful chief, -eccordingly . announced his intention of seizing the 


^prize by force of arms, and at once proceeded to do so. Sondhoo 


` then compromised the: matter - by giving his daughter Alüpdey in 


marriage to Murásur, the stranger’s son, with the white. elephant, 


a very ‘valuable mare and other presents: as a dower (672 S.) 


Jurásur was thus placed in a position to perform the needful 
ceremóny, and returned io his seat of nennen with his 
hand perfectly bald. J 

^ Murdsur settled at Poondree, nut far from ^Kaithul. His career 
was short and came to à tragic end. Incompatibility of temper: 
proved' the bane of his married life.. Ranee Alupdey was a woman 
of an‘imperious intractable disposition, utterly ‘devoid of humour, 
whereas her husband had a -keen sense of the ridiculous and 
loved a joke at her expense. His favourite witticism was to 
tell his-syce ‘to be quick and saddle the Kolin,’ in allusion to 


.his wife's caste, whenever he wanted to have a-ride on the mare. 


This he repeated once too often, for the Ranee’at length lost į patience 
and got her brothers to assassinate him. 
"Having ‘bad her revenge, Alupdey felt it her duty to immolate, 


' herself upon ber. murdered husband's funeral pyre, where she, 


made the necessary arrangements for self-cremation, after decent</ 


‘ly. disposing the household property around her in. the time- 


honoured. Scythian fashion.- But just as the attendants: were 
kindling the pile, Rae Sham- Das, the family bard (Bhat), solicited 
the donation usual on such occasions, The lady answered that 


she had nothing io give. him, all-her goods and chattels pening í 
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seen dédicated ‘to the gods, He still persisted, and -a sub-' 
ime idea’ suddénly struck ler.’ She was. seven months, gone- 
Jith child, and there was no reason: why the. life of the: ‘infant 
should: ‘be sacrificed as “well. as her own...So she asked 
for a knife, cut her belly open, and extracting the babe with 
m-unflinching hand, consigned itto the care of. the importunate 
vard, as the only gift she had to bestow. . 
Modern: history affords an. instance of sitnilar- fortitude. 
When .the news of brave: Daood Khan’s death at the hattle of 
Bürbanporé reached Ahmedabad, his wife, ‘the daughter of a 
Hindoo zemindár, happening to.be in the „sanje condition as 
Alupdey, seized à dagger, a love token from- her. husband, and. 
tipping herself up "with amazing dexterity, carefully drew forth 
she child, which she handed | toa ‘bystander, and. then. expired.* 
The: pith of the earlier precedent lies in the. fact that pregnancy 
was, a-bar to the suicidal rite: of suétee; for which “Alupdey 
having thus qualified herself calmly submitted her body to the 
James. Sham Das fulfilled -his trust religiotsly. Adopting the 
boy,. he called him Soma Singh» (corrupted, to Ism (Singh),, 
apparently from Soma, the Moon, a vame indicating thé relation- 
ship of his family to. the Lünar rather than the Solar race, and, in 
process of time, had him betrothed to the daughter of the Rajá 
of Lowkee, a town situated a' few miles south _ of: Suména. 
When the lad reached man’s estate, the story of his. father’s 
fate filled his heart. with a desire for vengeance, but this was: 
plainly - impossible without, the assistance. of his relatives 
in Behár.. He therefore sought ‘the, ‘help of his grandfather, and, 
returning: to. Poondree' at the head of 12,000 Rajpoot cavaliers, 
fleclared . war against King Sondhóo, whosé. stock: was soon 
axtirpated, The young Raja. then léd.a colony to Myapore, 
whence his descendants. spread over the land, colonising 1,444 
villages, half on this side of the Ganges, half on the other. 
I may here ‘pause ' to suggest the strong probability’ of Poon- ' 
deer being a local title ‘derived from “Poondree, where the’ 
Poondeers rested before permanently. occupying the Antarbed. : 
Baisákh Budee 13th, 7218. is the generally. accepted date of 
Ism Singh's arrival at Myapore, where he’ assumed the title of . 
“King of Hurdwary” erecting: a sacred standard on the Hur-kee 
Pairee. The Polist genealogy - places only seventeen generations 
between him and Ram, Chunder,. detracting immensely - from’ the 
antiquity of the Ramáyana, -unless his intermediate ancestors be, 
supposed to have had very long lives. The Poondeérs ‘also insist 
upon atiributing the revival of- the glory, of Hurdwár, not to 





* Translation of the Sair:ul-muia- f Aliás Usmásur, Sopa or Sobah 
khur im Calcutta Édition, 1789; Vol.. Hour and sometimes Ismdo, 
i, p, 103. 1 v 
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.. Shunker ‘Acharj, bate to. ism ‘Singh, three: EE years later. 


, The place, they add, was then desolate and the whole country in 
a state of anarchy, foreshadowed, perhaps, by Hwen. Thsang’s 
"observations, thirty years\before, on the.decay of the capital, and 
his silence on the subject of-a local Government, At. al] events) 
there was. no community inthe neighbourhood powerful enough 
to resist the.encroachments of the Rajpoot.colenists, who continued 
to organize expeditions in search.of fresh acquisitions year after year. 
"Tu. this manüer they graduallj pushed their way as far as Koel and 
- Etah, becoming, iu the mean-time, the. back-bone of the population 


2 -of Saharunpore.. Although the leader of eàch successive bánd 


“of, adventurers arrogated to himself the title of Raja, which 
no one cared to dispute, ït is -acknowledged that the minor 
‘heroes of the race were nothing more than influential zemindárs, 


^ owing their independénce to. what produced a great abundance 


‘of Rájás and Maharájás in later days, the absence of any paras 
‘mount authority. Sometimes -the head of the family preferred 
trying his fortune; abroad, yielding -his birth-right to.a younger 
brother, Thus Jouálá or Jalup, grandson of Raj 4 Chand, gave 
‘his name to Jouálápore (1132, $), a town two rails south-west 


: of Hürdwár, now a hothed’ of Muhammadanism, ‘in spite -of the 


_ strong Brabminical element in the population, while his elder 
^ brother, Néhtub;. foudded a well-known ‘colony composed ‘of 


^" twelve villages, called after him the Náhtuh Béráh; on the northern 


E 


border of the Mozuffernugger - district. The.story goes’ that he 
was riding along through the forest that still “covered the greater 


` part of the’ country, when, he chanced to see a ram fighting with. 


a goat. ‘The augurs in his suite decided this to be. an auspicious ` 


`. omen, for the’ land. that had a good breed of animals would b 


. sure to breed-good men, and was made for warriors to dwell inj 


At this, the chieftain' cást- his horsewbip—the' sdeptre of thé 


. amounted Rajpoot—upon the ground, in tokén. that the soil was 
henceforth his, but his -counsellors . rebuked- him, foretelling that 


-the rule of one who threw-his sceptre away ' “could not ‘abide, 
"Nevertheless, Rájá Náthuh. pitched his tents upon the -spot, calling 


. if Sona (step), because.it was desolate. From Sona spraug eleven: 


3  off-shoots, - -the whole twelve ` constituting the Náthub: ‘common: 


wealth. 
"With Náthuh- came ‘his brother Chondé, sie racked: -at N ulherá 


Burabás,a few miles eastward. Burabás is the as neh of 


. Theeká, a designation commonly applied‘ to the principal of a 


homogeneous cluster of vilages.: His people eventually spread 
over the Khátah; a tract comprising forty-two ah occupied 


- by’a robust and ‘turbulent peasantry, who acquired an- unenviable 
Hotoriety during the earlier Sikh invasions and have. maintained 


“theis tapibation in the present” ceutary 
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The power of the Poondeers had reached its zenith by the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest, and they retained consider- 
able local influence down to the decline and fall of tlie Empire, 
when the Goojur chieftains of Juberherah and - Bysoomha organ- 

ed a confederacy capable of making head: against them. To this 

the whole of tlie triangular tract traversed by the Ganges 
and Jumna watershed, extending from the village of Kujóorwálá 
near Deobund, in the heart of Saharunpore, due "north to the foot , 
of the Sewáliks, and north-east to the town of Jourasee, sixteen 
miles from Hurdwár, is called the Rotálá, the land of the Ráwuts 
or Raos, the Kinsmen: of - the Ráná, the titular Chief of the clan, 
who is still regarded with “sentimental - reverence by all except 
the Muhammadan perverts of the TOUREpote stock, notwith- 
standing poverty and misfortune, 

The aid legends about: the settlement of the Poondeers 
Hurdwár receive curious confirmation from. those of Etah,” 
where these "Rajpoots appear under the name of Pooreers, an 
obvious corruption of the. original title. It is, however, strange 
that, whereas those of the Upper Do&b stoutly maintain their 
descent from the sun, in the face of Ism Singh’s suggestive sur- 
name Soma, the Etah men -are equally positive ‘that they are 
descended from the moon, and claim Pandu as their eponymous 
hero; but this apparent contradiction probably denotes nothing 
more than à missing link bétween two separate classes of tradition. - 
The Etah genealogy, apparently a mutilated abstract, is. given 


as it was shown me: 
Spit 
A 
Aurrilh 
»1 
Chandra or Soma 


Budh, who married Elá, the: daughter of the Sun 

Ala Poordibitt (Ailas or Poruravas). So us i 

Yayat or or Jagat e c E 
po ' 
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Puroorya (Puri), . ^. . Jodh (Yadu)from whom is. 
_..  - from’whom the * r Gegrended the line of Teda 


, Chunderbunsees are onis =. 
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 Badus? f NES rap : 
* Communicated to me by Mr. W. Police, Mozuffernugger, ‘ = 
Williams, District Superiütendent of Pom 
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Sadus? 


| 
Raja Bhurut, King of Antarved 


| : 
Hasti 


'- Pandu, of Hastinapoor, their UM 
alleged eponymous hero 

Axjun . 
| 

Parikshit 


Janameya or Junamejaya 


d ~ 


Tshur Das, . dyjumunut, ancestor of tlie- Poound&& ` 
ancestor of m “proper 
| the Tus | 0 5 | oc 9 


Nagarjun, who conquered. Telingdesh 


s Ranr Nagá 
They thus distinctly connect themselves with the Takshae race, 
and give a, very remarkable account of their settlement at Hur- 
dwar. Ram Nágá's souper daicendant, Raja Ben, having married 
the daughter of “tie Raja of Brafdivin eas assassinated by his 
` father-in-lgav because he turned iconoclast ana~forbade the per- , 
fortune of.all religious rites and ceremonies. Itai dlagedé 
that he was transformed into a snake by the curse of the sage 
. Durvásá, and still haunts Bishn Tirth in that sbape His son 
Sopa Kour, a name by which Ism Singh is perfectly well known 
in Sabarunpore, on succeeding to the throne of Telingdesh, straight- 
way avenged his parent’s death by slaying his maternal © -grand- 
father, and annexed the Hurdwár. Ráj. Such, according to Etah 
folk-lore, was the origin of the Poondeer settlements in the "Upper 
Doáb. Now there is a sufficiently close resemblance beween the 
history of Ben, the supposed site of whose fort at the foot of the 
. Sewáliks, "below Myápore, is an object of interest to antiquarians, 
to justify his identification with Murásur, and, this being admitted, 
we here have the old story of the Poondeer-immigration repeated 
almost word for word by perfectly independent authorities, witH 
one marked distinction, that the new-comers, far from being 
ritualists friendly to the priesthood, belonged, on the contrary, 
' to a hostile sect, whose representative has not yet fully expiated 








. ` * Vide, Calcutta Review, No. cxvi, p. 200. 
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his impleties.» Rájá Ohánd, whose name has been already men~ 


tioned, is said to have emigrated. to Etah about one thousand 
years ago. 
tradition, appears as one of his sons both. in the Saharunpore 
C the Etah: pedigrees, Another was Bijey Singh, the founder 
Bijey Gurh 
authorities, their descendants are called Bondelas, Bunáphul and 
Chundele. Although this identification of the Poondeers with 
the Bondelas: may, "of course, be simply an accideut of fiction, 
it agrees most happily with General Cunningham's identification 
of. "Tri-Kalinga, whose Rájás assumed’ the title of: Lords of 
-Kål anjjarapura, Kalinjer in Bundlekhund, with. Telingáuá or 
Telingdesh The same authority places the kingdom of! the 
'Pundirs or Páudayas west of the Jumna, corroboratiig the 
_Saharunpore - ‘tradition: of their sojourn at Pae Poondree, before 
“they entered the Doáb. `The Gote of the Etah. Poondeers. is 
*Parusur from the sage Purushuru, 
daughter of the Sun, to whomi there is a tauk-sacred at Thànesur, 


Thé various accounts of their progress can hardly be reconciled’ 


with the generally received theory of an Aryan invasion, from 
' the West and the. subsequent colonisation of the country by 
. thg invaders at a very remote period, except on the.supposition of 
an exodus in consequeuce of pressure from without, followed by 
„a return to their more ancient seats-when that pressure was 
removed ; a conjecture warranted by the discrepancies between the 
cognate legends just noticed, in which Pandavas’ of Hustinapore 
are confounded., with : Polists . of Oude, Chunderbunsees with 


Surajbunsees, the godless Ben with the pious Ism Singh, Néigi—_ 
etd being at the same time grafted on to a pure Rajo siock ! 


Dheer or Dheer Sáwunt, a hero famous in Rajpoot’ 


in. Bundlekhund,* where, according to some ' 


.son of .Shuktru by la, . 


. Their neighbours, the Khoobur Goojurs, the next most powerful clan - 


-in the Upper Dob, preserve*some recollection ‘of a descent from 
the race before which they, in all human probability, ds 
from the liue of Jugdeo Puwár of Sreenugger in Gurhwil ; 

“claim supported by the pretentions of the "Chandpore Dar 
said to have been founded either by Kuuuk. Pál of Dháránugger 
.or Dhar, in Malwa, the cradle.of the Khoobuys, or by Blog 
Dunt of Gujerét.t If this be true; these Goojurs must. be connect- 





EX This is, however, eobbradicted by 
a different account received from Mr. 
R. Hobart, c.s. according to which 
^Dheer Singh and Bijey Singh, in- 
"vadiug Coel, defeated the Aheer King 


Sumra, and changed the name of his 


stronghold, situated in the Sekundrah 
pergunuah of the Allymirh district, 
tê Bijeygurh. The principal Pooreer 
settlement in Etah is.in the Bilram 


perguunah of the Kasgiinj Tuhseel: 
It was originally a cluster of eight 
villages (since split into thirteen), 


- whence the inhabitants” style them- 


selves the ** Athgaen Pooreers.” 
e: “Ancient Geogr aphy of India, vol. 
i, p. 518 cf. 136. - 
T Vide Historical and Statistical 
Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 81. 
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ed with the Bogsás, *a half savage people’ inhabiting the onan 
of Kumaon, who reckon. Jugdeo and- Bhog Dhunt among their 
ancestors, "Kunuk Pal is supposed to be identical witli the famous. l 
- Kanishka, and that . both. these tribes are-of Scythian origin can ^. 
hardly be ‘doubted, though they style themselves Thákurs M 
have lost caste. The chances are that they are hybrids spruy 
' from dn-intermixture of the Scythian and: Rajpoot races. “How. 

ever this may be, the catastrophé of the gieat local épic,t the 
_departure of the five Pandavas. tlirough the country `of Banga 
"towards the. rising sun ‘and their. final ‘disappearance in the - 
Himalaya, if it be allowed- to have „any meaning at all, must be 
_ typical of a Rajpoot emigration’ eastwards to Oude, Behar. and- 
` Telingána, where a more oriental position: would natatally suggest 
the title of Surajbunsee in preference to that of Chunderbunsee., 

-The Tagas of the Upper, Doab, who -are identical with the ` 

- Bhoinhárs of Benares. and Ghazeepore, and whose settlements will 
be almost invariably found to ‘have been made under the wing, 
of the Rajpoots, imitate the Saharunpore Pootideers in referring” 

their origin to the far East, but, like those of Etah, allude to`an > 

. ebb and flow of population "under. the influence of contact with 
` aliens. Parikshit, Arjun's grandson; having. died by the bite - 
. of a snake (Nágá), at Sukertal on the right - "bank: of the Ganges 
“in the Mozuffernugger district, his son, Rájá Janamejaya, resolved: 

. to expiáte his father's. death by extirpating thé obnoxious race ‘in. 





* The literal meaning of the word, Bheerna. proceeded to. have a nes 
Bogeái is “ sorcerer.” Seo: Batten’ sre- dug.for'the purpose of providing the 
port on the Bhabur. : army with water, but an image of the 

t The Brahminical account of this ców -Soora was exhumed: during its 

is, that the Pandavas ‘passed through excavation. Unwilling therefore to d 
the Doody penetrated into the: Hima- shed blood on the spot, they march-/ 
layas, ànd-immolated themselves at ed westward. "The foundation oft 
Maha Panth, a peak behind Kidár—a Nukoor, an alleged - corruption of ~ 
- palpable. invention désigned to asso- Nukur or Nukul, is attributed to 

. Cinte comparatively modern shrines the hero Nukul, Suhadev's brother. , 
"with, venerable national traditions. The town of Jusmore in the sduth- 
The whole of ‘Saharunpore -and- eastern -corner of the Mozuffernug- ` 
. Mozuffernugger teems with remi- ‘ger district likewise stands on classic ; 

~ niscences of the Mahabh4rata. Deo- ‘ground, for ita founder was the old.” 
bund.or Devee Bun, the. groye sacred king' Dhritarashtra, called Jusrut in : 
tó Devee, is one, of the places wheré the modern vernacular; and its gplo- > 
the ` Pandavas .tarried during their ries are, commemorated inthe dog- 
"twelve years’ exile.. The’ Tuláh grel:- . “Jusrat ká Jüsmore?" 
-Sooré- fair, once extremely. popular, * Bijey ká Bijnore? . -< 
is annually held -ìn memory of -The two strongholds being situated ^ 
. the preliminary operations ending in opposite to one another on the ridges‘. 
thé decisive struggle at Kurukshetr. ‘overlooking the trough: of. the > 
The Pandavas at first intending to Ganges, the towers of the one are 
deliver battle on this side of the “supposed to have been visible from‘ 
.Jumua, halted at Bháoopoor' close : those of the other. | - ° 
to the town. of Saharunpore;: and 3 i : TERE : 
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one general holocaust. "The presence of two pure Brahinans,-an 
apparently rare commodity at: the: period, was essential to the. 
"efficacy of the . sacrifice... Now the. Levites of Gaur * in. Lower 
Bengal, anxious to avoid a- disagreeable duty and yet afraid of. 
^ fending the motiarch, deputed: two “boys to officiate, charging 
p thèm to abstain from accepting any'remuneration for their services, 
` They: consequently declined to receive’ the presents: offered them, 
‘but: the king determined. not to put-himself under an obligation. 
So he had deeds conveying certain“lands. to the young Brahmans 
.  &hnd their heirs for ever -rolled ‘up in the betel presented to them 
, at their departure: „Ou the -road back they-discovered the trick, 
_which compelled them to-abandon’ their own profession (whence 
* ` the name: Taga, ‘from wma “abandon ”) and -betake themselves 
to agriculture. . The town:of-Jánsuth, now-a -Seyud ‘colony, was 
included in their estates. -This hackneyed tradition is current 
-py-throughout the length and breadth.of the North-West Provinces. 
~*.A well-known descendant of the recipients; of Janamejaya's 
bounty is. H. H. Ishree Pershád, the Bhoinbár Maharaja of 
` . Benarés. They were also the progenitors of the various Taga 
clans scattered over the Dodb north of Delhi, most of whom, nòt- 
' withstanding their’ aüxiety to establish an ancient connection with 
-Gaur in Bengal, say that their forefathers game directly from , the 
. country west of the Jumna, following in the train of their Rajpoot 
patrons, notably the Neemtán Tagas of Churthawul.in Mozuffer- 
nugger, whose last resting place- before settling permanently. be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna was the Páe Poondree of the 
Poondeers (730 S.), A striking point in the-niyth of.the serpent 
‘sactifice is the pardon of Básukee, the Nagé Kingvof Pátala, 
irjun's father-in-law,. and, of Tukshuk, at the intercessi 
Brahman Astiku, himself the latter’s nephew, an inci 
Occasional friendly intercourse between the ant: 
a fact which would'at once explain the p 
' hames as Nag Arjun and Ram Nágá in, 
à -tribe priding ‘itself in an :unsullied AS 
Brahmans,. on he. other? hand, assert S 
Parikshit maintained its "original. purity until tl 
.* of Kshemuk, Khemráj or Khevanraj, the twenty-e, 
Indraprastha, about 600 B.O;*] an event placed by" then at mre 
commencement of the Kal Yug, a perlod, in their parlance, ma¥k- - 
.. ‘Ing the ascendancy of Buddhism under the protection of Mahándnd 
m^ Canouj. It was, in fact; that” of the Indo-Scythian supremacy. 
t length (71- B.C), the last King, Rajpal, lost his life in battle 


` with Shukuditya or Sukwanti, King of Kumaon, who: may be 

















~. * One authority says, with much Appendix, p. 32, ^ ^ i 
;  Erénter show of resson, Cashmere + Tod's Rajasthan vol, i, p. 44 
Vide Census Report of 1865,-vol. i. . Table ii. EE ee 
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safely identified with Shuktee Pal; Raja of Gurhw&L* and “the sons 
‘of Himáchul," a Scythian horde, seized upon ‘the capital. Vikram 
the Great succeeded iu repulsing the invaders for a time (57 B. C.) 
but hé succumbed to the prowess. of the Saka SalivAhana,* 
- and. henceforth, ‘according to. the Ráj” Tarangini, “ princes from4 
the Sewáliks or, northern hills, held Delhi,".til they in turn . 
„were ousted’ by the Tuars. The local appellation of. the in- 
truders is “ Mulekchee? (Mlechcha); which endorses Prinsep's 
‘opinion that the.‘ Mlechcehas of the Indus’ were Indo-Scythians.f 
. Among them may be reckoned, (besides thé Goojurs, who are so 
humerous in Saharunpore’ that a large portion of the district is 
called Gujerát in contradistinction to the Rotálá), the. J&ts; some 
of whom f cherish. traditions of an ‘immigration from Gurh 
: Gujnee, apparently. Ghuznee in ‘Afghanistan, not far from the. 
confines of Gurndhárá, an appanage of  Kanishka, the Tartar ' 
Prince who introduced Buddhism into Cashmere under an hierarch~ 
‘named Nagarjun, possibly the prototype of, if not actually identical. 
‘with, the Nagarjun of the Etah Poondeers. Now it-is.remarkable 
` that, while the ethnological relationship. of the Jats and Goojurs ; 
may be presumed, firstly, from their being invariably found in 
juxtaposition from the, banks of the Indus to those of the Ganges; 
secondly, from their observance of the practice of kurdo, that is to 
say, marriage with a’ déceased brother’s wife; thirdly, from the: 
nature of their claim to Aryan parentage, namely, that they are 
Rajpoots whose'ancestors lost caste in consequence of adopting the 
said custom,. aud, .fourthly, from their both being regarded in , 
exaetly the safne light by the Rajpoots, who do not acknowledge 
By material difference between. them ; coins of the Kanishka or, 
series have beerf.discovered at Behut near the foot .o 
ls, under ‘circumstances. of peculiar interest, for it ca 
accidental’ coincidence’ that, the foundation of the 
being“tenerally attributed to Kunuk of Dhár&- 
; (Gujerát), the àncient- home of the Khooburs, 
Kunuksain, identified with Kaneikos, from 
ujarát is also on record,§ and that the Sourásh- 
“linked -with the Behut group by-a common symbol, 
‘the title of Sáh being likewise common to the 
mmval and Sourashtra dynasties, It does not therefore appear 
unreasonable to refer the advent of the. Goojurs and Jats to the 
` period of the invasion-signalised in the Raj Tarangini and to connect 
_a part at least of Cautley’s discoveries at Behut with the same event 
JA Aifferent series of coins, some specimens of which have been found 


EXC Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 84, ef wari d åts, who-have a Baonee- south- 
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at Hurdwár itself, bearing. the impression of7j 9 p ne t 
. and of a warrior on the other, * probably Hr je anes Ut de mio 
.- Saharunpore together with those of. the Kareg? soo At iibe d i 
~~, The restoration of Indraprásthà in 792^A. p^ OOF puc d 
he Tuars, whose relationship with the' Poondeers*- d tlie am 
Ti the Etah genealogy. The date here givén contradir jq io. 
.history of the. Rajpoot anabasis to Hurdwár by a noth èr nA sid 
and, as’ might bé expected, the “Brahmans have - 
of tlie story. . ^ Sway - LUN 
After a pure Hindoo dynasties had melted d ui i de 
` race of Sisunàg, Sakya Sinh Gautum propagate its acme in the 
-Budh without let or hindrance, until it renchey, i Af to restore 
reign of Mahanund.~ At last the Brahmans, delenuing Kshatryas - 
the true faith, created four new tribes of boo, ‘the Pamars 
_from a pond:of fire on the summit of Mount Aii (359 nds 
the Chouhans, the Solunkies and the ' (led their mission 
^Vikram.) The fire-born warriors nobly fulfi 4 eighth ce ntury 
and completely extirpated the Buddhists by tan Audlirabutsss 
, after Vikram., Meanwhile, in the fifth century ác Hurdwar with i 
ájá, Pulomarchee by name, came to batheóf course, delichted 
‘large retinue of Rajpoot Sirdárs. He wa% fertile a soil and such 
with-Máyápoor, having never before beheld { the meek ‘devotional 
beautiful scenery, and was charmed witlre entrusted the place 
character" of the inhabitants. He therefains, whose descendants, - 
to the keeping of oneof his Poondeer chief, nortion of the province. 
as we have seen, eventually occupied a largi. 
‘Pulomarchee then ascended the.throne of Delhi a 
MW to the confines of China. his potentate was king T 
br Telingáua, and.is supposed to have been contemporary with 
Sliuüker Acharj. He is also dubbed Pulom, a name recalling Tod’s 
Beelun Deo, $ the Thékur crowned King of Delhi in 772 A.D., 
under the name of Anungpal, who, like Pulomarchee, became 
terrible even to the “Lords of Seemar.” (the Snowy range). 
Perhaps Pulom and Beelan Deo are one and the same, but-Ptilom 
looks suspiciously like Polomun or Polomen the Chitiese for . 
a Brahman. Professor Wilson has expressed the opiuion that ' 
Shuuker Acharj “flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth or 
ninth century," S which, if correct, would make him contemporary 


Ed 






~ with this monarch. . ` " "n 

` There is reason to believe that the Poondeer -colony, said 
; have been. planted by him under the Sewáliks, formed a part 
the famous Dahima tribe whose supposed ‘disappearance is 

lamented by -Tod,| for Dheer, the guardian of .the Lahore 





€ Vide, Prinsep's Antiquities, pl. — X Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 255. 
vii, fig 4. att 2d § Vishnu Purana, Preface ix-x, Š 
e + Rajasthan, vol, i, p. 51, note. | Rajasthan, vol, i p. 119seg, 
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í Dor .under Prithiraj, who repulséd Shahab-ud-Deen Ghoree's 
"Hon 4 seven times (!), belonged to that.stock and also bore 
oo . te of Pooüdeer The defeat and death of the Chowhán;, 
Jan, 28, ascribed to the hero’s- absence at Hurdwár during ^ 
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DOR. 

Hove’ », that; ended- in „thi å i ne 

OU sae ee CRESE atao capture of Delhi. Chand R 

e Us rad of the Mahommedan historians, was his brother. Sere 
in the reign {pore branch of the family secedéd from Hindooism =" 

- of Sabaranpor Mahomed Togliluk, shortly- after the foundation 

‘to the influen OF the same Emperor. This result is attributed 
pellation of SIP of a TASSILO nary edo en. In the? sonorous ap- 
of Raja ~Dhun@h Mukdoom, Juhanyén Jehángusht. The. wife 
‘but tlie pious ?e Chund, descendant’ of Jálüp's,- was barren, 
‘the one. God bp2éikh demonstrated the efficacy of prayer. to 
“she bore her huj Working a ‘miracle, in consequence of which - 
Denm happened Sand.’ two sons, Bhopal and Man Singh. The . 
province, during?® be absent, pursuing his avocations in.anothér 7 

'"gware of the & the.lady's confinement, but, being intuitively 
children. Dhun¢vent, speedily returned and ‘asked to'see the 
The holy .man, 72 Chund hid the elder and produced the younger. 
‘offering to the.truowever, demanded -the former, ‘Bhop4l, as an 

* of Báo Jumél-ud-:faith, and ‘liad him' cireumcised under the name . 

. verts descendants sgen (12th Sudee- Asauj, 1401-S,)- The çon- 

^ Kheree along the cræad to Guth Suleempore, Sekrowdah and: 
the Sewálik hills from'st of the highlands running parallel with ` 
“eight miles north of Sa thé .Ganges to the Mohun Pass, twenty- 

Winaranpore. -- "owe 2x 

af: the same century Hurdwár received a terrible , 

T Which cannot be properly described without anotheygi 

'digression.* On the “Ist January .1399, Tamarlane’s arm% 
‘crossed the Jumna,. after the sack. of Delhi, laden with booty. 

: and encamped at the village of' Mūndowlah,} four miles beyond" 
Lonee, in the Meerut district. , The Tartars next encamped | at 
-Kátah, then at Baghput, and, reaching Suráee, a village some 
- ten miles ‘east of Baghput, ou the road to Meerut, by the 9th 
January, halted, while several of the principal officers hastened 
. forward: to Meerut itself, éxpecting that the garrison would gladly 

: capitulate. They were mistaken, for the Afghan . Kotwal, Eleias, ` 
bade them defiance. This~sealed the fate of Meerut and of the 
whole province. No sooner did Teimour receive. intelligence of 

.the Kotwáls presumption than he set out with the flower.of his 

: ‘cavalry, 10,000 strong, and appeared before the walls of & 
devoted-town, ou the forenoon of-the 7th. On.the following § - 
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5 * The principal authority used -ia Dowson, iii-450 seg. . : , 

. what follows is the Tuzak-t-Tai- T The Mundowlah of the G. T4 S. 
mouree. See also Prices Mahom- Map. : . : E 
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‘the place was taken by storm, and. Sleeman is responsible for the. 
Statement that all the Hindoo inhabitants were flayed alive,* 


on-combatants were butchered in cold blood. - 
This success suggested to Teimour the idep of extending his 


E older authorities merely mention that the garrison and infidel 


'estigations further north. He' split his’ army into three 
divisions ; the first, under the command of Ameer Jehán Shah, 
was to march up the left^bank of the Jumna; the second, under 
that of Sheikh Noor-ud-Deen, who had charge” of the heavy 
baggage, was to follow the course of the Kalee Nuddee; while 
‘the third, under the-direction, of the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
guided by the-river Ganges, .kept- pace with the two former. 
The evening after-the fall of Meerut, the third division encamped at 
the village of Musooree,} ten miles north-east of that unfortunate 


unga, six miles “north of Hustinapore, the day after’ (9th 


j bo: and reached Ferozepore on.the right bank.of the Boodhee 


January. Here Ameer Suliman Shah and Peer: Mohammed 


forded the river with a detachment, the-~main body continuing 
its progress and halting a few miles higher up, when Seyud 
Khwájíh, Sheikh „Alee Baháder and Jelián Malik were sent 
with reinforeements to the support of the commanders who had 
already crossed over. Teimour .himself was with difficulty 
dissuaded from joining, them. ~On the morning ‘of the 10th 
January he continued his march towards Toghlukpoor, à village 
‘in the Poor Chupár Pergunnah of the Mozuffernugger district, 
situated on the Tight bank of whaty“is zw the Solanee, a stream 


Pe Sues from the Mohun Pats, Jand, after receiving the drainage 


pas triaugulàr tract lying bétween it, the Sewéliks alld the 
anges, discharges itself iuto that river near Sukertál. “Re lower 
part of its present course must have been then occupied by an old 
branch of the Ganges, the same apparently crossed by Ameer 
Suliman Shah lower down. This is clear from the context, 

On the way to Toghlukpoor, news was brought that the enemy 
had collected in great force in the Khddir, and, while Mubáshir 
Baháder and Alee Sultán Tuwatchee were reconnoitering with five 
thousand horse, it was ‘announced that a fleet-of boats fully 
equipped for battle and manned by unbelievers was coming down 
the river. Teimour happened, at the moment to be troubled 
with the chronic swelling in. his knee, to- which he owes his 
popular nickname, Tamerlane or Tamerlang, but, in spite of the 
infirmity, he jumped on-horseback,.and galloped forward to meet 

e presumptuous infidels with a body-guard of one thousand 





~ * Rambles and Recollections "vol, o factory ; the Munsoorah or Mans 
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picked men, The action commenced with continual discharges 
of arrows from both sides, and the archery of the Hindoos does, 
not seem to have been inferior to thatof their opponents. The- 
troopers consequently dashed -into the water, and, coming t 
close quarters, boarded the boats, whose crews were soon sent 

hell, as the royal autobiographer grimly puts it. The prospece™™ | 


- before them would account for the desperation with which stm / 


of them are said to have fought. - ' 

This- naval combat must have been a very poor affair, because 
the stream cán have been navigable to none but the very smallest 
craft, such as rafts, manned perhaps by. Goojurs aud Hajpoots 
from the Saharanpore and Mozuffernugger borders ; possibly, a 
detachment from the army of Mubarik Khán, an imperial 
general posted on the far side of the river. : i ' 

It took place a few miles south of Toghlukpore, where Teimour | 
made another short halt, sending on Ameer Allahdád with tv 
other officers to look for a ford and obtain information about 
the enemy's movements. During.the night, Allahdád sent word 
tliat he had discovered a ford, made his way across, and found 
a large force of Hindoos rallied round Mubarik .Kháu's-standard. 
Tamerlane determined to give them no breathing time, started 
with his ,body-guard about midnight by torchligkt leaving the 
rest of his troops to follow more leisurely, and, reaching the ford 
before daylight, immediately crossed the river, which, being that 
flowing past Toghlukporgywnnot have hean.the Ganges proper, 
as is invariably" stated, but ‘gust Mave been either old branch 
of the Ganges, whii¢h-has sinc Wdvindled away. and becorie lost 
‘lu the Solezüee, or the Solance'itielf It is also necessary tokear 
n minathat.the stream forded by Ameer Sulimán Sháh and Pees 
Mahommed in front of Ferozepoor was not the true Ganges but a 
branch of it, the Budhee Gunga, whose~channel has not yet com- 
pletely dried up, and the’ probability of whose ancient connection , 
with the Solanee is strengthened by the existence of a.chain of 
swamps (heels), running directly between the two along the south- 
eastern border of the Mozuffernugger district. If these two points, 
as well as another that will bé presently noticed, ‘be kept steadily . 
in ^view, all the difficulties’ hitherto-existing about thé topography 
of Teimour’s campaign in the Upper Doáb will at once melt away. 

. On the morning of the 11th January Tamerlane, with only 1,000 
men, suddenly finding himself opposed to Mubárik Kian with . 
10,000, devoutly said his prayers, in answer to which Sey 
-Khwajah and Jehan Malik providentially appeared at the he 

of 5,000 .horse. "This good; omen dictated speedy action. Shau—- 
Malik and Allahdád led 1,000 cavaliers to the charge. Thy 
enemy did not abide the result. They fled panic-stricken witho 
attempting any resistance, and were ‘mercilessly pursued, until. 


- Huvdwir. oR 
the survivors found rate in the puaa of the surrounding 
; angle. Ample booty in ‘women, children, cows and buffa- 
oes’ fell into the hands of the Tartars. The action probably 
took place on the borders of the Puthree Nuddee forest, a tract 
" Mterseoted with ravines and swamps, which might have been 

supposed to be comparatively safe from intrusion. 
Teimour now marched for the valley of the Ganges Proper,* 
in the direction of Hurdwár, then called Kowpileh, hearing that 
there was a prospect of more plunder on the road, where a great 
crowd of Hindoos.had assembled in .a strong position not far 
from the river’ Pressing onwards with 500. troopers, while the 
rest secured the spoil, he swept down üpon these wretched people, 
in all human probability, villagers who had sought the protec- 
tion of some mud fort on the edge of the Khddir below Bhoje- 
ore, A ruthless massacre “followed, i in which Ameer Shah Malik 

Mand Alee. Sultan "Tawatchee especially distinguished themselves, 
‘After the butchery was over,.the Moghuls being: now for the 
most part employed in the equally - congenial occupation of 
collecting and packing up the plunder, an incident occurred that 
nearly cost the tyrant'his life, Malik Sheikha, an Indian chief 
of great stature and .courage,. having rallied a few. staunch 
followers, made a dash at "him in the vain hope of ridding the - 
world of the monster. Favoured by his resemblance to Sheikha 
Googuree, one-of Teimour's own vassals, he might have succeeded 
‘in his design, had rot the premature yehemence: with which he | 

. laid about him on all sides undeceived^ thé- Tartars, who' brought 

p bim to the ground with an arrow sticking in lis belly and ‘his 
-skull cleft in twain. He was then bound. ,hand ands foot, add 
laid by the head and heels: before the, conqueror, who ‘straight- 
way commenced propounding questions to him. He expired during 
the procéss of examination. ; 

, Altltough Teimour, then sixty-three years of age, had endured» 

lle fatigue of a long march and two fights, aftera sleepless night, ' 
fresh intelligence Tendéred him: 'equal to. further exertions, 
Another assemblage of the sacred. inhabitants had collected for 

, mutual protection some three or four miles further on, still in 
the “valley of- Kowpileh," and the prospect.of exterminating 
them urged him forward. -The road lay over difficult, broken > 
ground, encumbered with thick jungle, and his immediate follow- 
» ers had dwindled down to a mere handful of.men, so that he 
"eould not help regretting the absence of ‘Peer Mahommed and 
Ameer Sulimán Shah, who, we have seen, had separated from 
_him three days. before. Strange to say, they suddenly appeared 
in the very nick of time to take part i in the enterprize, which had 
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the usual.monotonous.result. Thanks were then solemnly offered 
up to the Almighty for all these mercies, and the whole army 
encamped. upon the scene of the second encounter,” there being ; 
no other place at hand where the tents,could be.pitched. 2 
. The fact that the second and third -battle-fields are both placed 
in the “darah Kowpileh,” or * the valley of Hurdwar,” is consistént 
with the definition of: Máyápooree, Kshetr given in a former 
paper* The sacred precinct. extends eighteen koss (the short 
local koss of 14 miles) south of Hurdwár. The writer ofthe 
Tozuk-i-Teimouree doubtless heard the term Kowpileb applied wide- 
ly, and used it accordingly. My conclusion therefore is, that, on 
the night of the 11th January 1399, the Moghul camp was pitched 
close tó the southern border of the hallowed tract, for the local- 
ity answering to the description of the holy ‘town itself is said 
to have been fifteen koss beyond the encampment, which Price 
imagines to have been. “at no great distance from Láldháng," in™ 
-the-extreme north of the Bijnour district, a conjecture so palpably .^. 
improbable that it need not be discussed. f 
' The, Imperial Journal thus continues :—Fifteen koss higher 
up the river, agaiu in the defile of Kowpileb, stood the image of 
..Jow cut out of the solid róck, whose, mouth was the source 
the Ganges. People went thither on pilgrimages froin all . 
quarters, performed their ablutions, got shaved, offered up prayers, 
and distributed alms to ensure their salvation in the next world. 
-Price + warns us against confounding the-place here described 
‘with Gungootreé, bat erroiieousl y concludes that it. was Deoprág. 
It is now generally admitted to have been Hurdwár, The Moghuls 
—Jeft. Meernt on the 8th, and it was no extraordinary performance oA 
yeso Hürdwar by the 12th, the date of their arrival at the reputed 
. source of: the Ganges; on the other hand, +o lead an army 
to Deoprág in five days would be practically as much out of: 
the question as to march to Gungootree in the same space of 
time. - 7 ; : 
. The alleged position of the * Cow's Mouth” at the end of the 
fourteenth century tends to show that the Sub-Himalayan range 
then sheltered the Ultima Thule of Hindoo superstition, which has 
since receded into the very bosom of the hills, unless, indeed, we 
suppose that a Mahommedan : fanatic, careless ‘about profane 
‘mythology, hastily confounded the débouché of the Ganges on the 
plains ‘with its ‘actual source. ‘A comparison, however, of the ; 
marches given in Teimours memoirs with any good map. wil^w 
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* Calcutta Review, No. cxvi. p. Ganges, reached Hurdwár the next. 
195. P ate day,encamped.at Láldháng east of 
~ T He-scems to think that Teimour, Hurdwár the;.evening after, and 
having left Toghlukpore on the night „reached Deoprág the day following: 
of ¢he 10th January and crossed the * : . 
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show that. the writer, whether the savage monarch: himself- or 
one of his admirers, has been wonderfully precise and accurate in 
the matter of distances., 

Price’s rendering of the passage from the Roozat-u’-Sufa des- ^ 
eiptive of the Brahminical town, is extremely quaint and worth 
feproducing :—“ The sacred spot was the resort: òf numerous 
-“ pilgrims from the temotest limits of this quarter of the Asiatic 

. “continent, Such, in short; is described to have beca the blind, 
“stupidity of these uninstructed idolaters, that, although common 
“sense and experience might have generally taught them that 
« nothing good was to be expected from a mass of inert. and insensate 
matter, they were, nevertheless, induced to bring the ashes of 
* their dead from places rnost remote, and to commit them on this 
* spot to: ‘thé hallowed stream.; accompained by the richest oblations 
‘in gold and silver, ag the surest means of. averting present evil 
^t and of securing the highest. gradations in a future state. , Lastly, 
“these simple | enthusiasts conceive their devotiors consummated 
* jn performing their-ablutions, leg-deep, in the.stream ; casting its 
<“ gacred waters over their heads, and shaving their "heaas and 
~“. beards, before they quitted this scene of superstitious folly and 
* puerility." 

: The Tartar reformer,” ganie the degraded moral condition 
ot these miserable devotees, and moreover, “that they had assem- . 
bled in great’ numbers with an inimense quantity of goods and 
‘chattels that might be cónyerted: tó some useful purpose, resolved to 

- briüg his crescentade to an appropriate coriclusion by killing, if he 

p could not -cure, them. The season happeued to be’ peculiarly aub- 
'picions. A, Kumbh fair® was nob far off; and in Kumbh. years— 

.'erowds of pilgrims come and go to and from Hurdwár, for many 

.wéeks before the great gathering, so that the profits anticipated 
from the venture were out of all comparison with its dauger. 
. In those days, the Hindoos were either fired with remarkable E 
religious, zéal, or had. an extraordinary capacity for receiving 
punishment. Their recent experiénces ouglit to have“ dictated 
‘flight to the fastnesses of the-hills, but,’ instead of flying, they 
‘appear to have calmly awaited’ the invaders with a bold front. 

' Their confidence may have been,in a great measure derived from 
the strength of their position,.a narrow defile with a river on 
their left and a mountain chain on their. right flank, only approacli- 
able by an ascent from. thé plains, steep. enough to have given 
“them a decided advantage, had they been in other respects on a 
, par with their anatgouists, who, setting out at early dawn, ’can- 








è The Saharanpore district was it consequently took place in the = 
invaded in 1399, and the last Kumbh former year. P rac 
efair was in 1867. The fortieth before à E en 
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hardly have arrived at Hurdwár before the afternoon of the 
12th. - ‘ - 

The apparent resolution of the enemy rendered Teimour more 
cautious than he had hitherto been, and he made a very care 
fal disposition of his forces. He entrusted the right wing Aa 

-Prince Peer Mahommed and Ameer Sulimán Shéh, the le 


(bther leaders of inferior note,. keeping the centre under his own 


g 


immediate orders, Ameer Sháh Malik led -the van. The host 
advanced with fierce war-cries accompanied by a hideous clashiug 
of cymbals and rattling of kettle-drums, well calculated to inspire 
the enemy with dismay, but they bravely withstoad the first 
charge. -A second was more successful. The Hindoo ranks broke, 
the Moghul cavalry rode in. among- them, hewing right and ‘left, 
and the fight degenerated -into a v sickening massacre. No quarter 
was given, ‘and none escaped except those: "who managed to slink. 
away into the recesses of the Sewáliks. An iucaleulable amount 
of booty rewarded.the victory, and the satisfaction of the con- 
queror was. intensified by a complacent conviction that the souls 
of his victims had been at length consigned to the eternal punish- 
ment appropriated by the believer to the invincible ignorance, 
„of the unbeliever in every age.* 

Such an unvaried series of successes began to pall even upón 
the coarse taste of the insatiable ` Tamerlane, who consequently 
resolved to make a retrograde movement.. He therefore said his 
prayers, and, leading his-arr my five (?) koss south of Hurdwár, en- 
camped upon the right bank of the Ganges. On the 13th he 
resumed his progress; marching several miles in a north-westerly 


——-direction so: as to meet the heavy baggage, which was at no great/ 


E 


distancedn front, He now learned that a vast multitude had 
assembled, with hostile intent, in'oue of the Sewálik passes, under 
the command: of a powerful chief; Rae Behroz, presumably a 


© Rajpoot, to judge from his title of Rae, most probably one of 


the old Poondeer “stok, because he is particularly mentioned by 
the Muhammadan historians as a local potentate. Be this as it 
may, be seems to have been the most formidable antagonist the 
Moghuls had yet eucountered, a foe well worthy of their steel ; 
a fact due to the general law that the strength .of individual 
chieftains bears a direct ratio to the weakness of the supreme 


. power, ‘Tamerlane made preparations accordingly. He effected 


a junction with the second division at the foot of the hills, after 
another short march of five koss (14th January), and recalled the 








-* In.plain English, “they were. and, assuming the above rendering to 
sent to hell.” . be correct, it becomes unnecessary to 
T This, Lapprehend;istherealmean- discuss the difficulty presented by the 
: ds hah sgh al obl supposition that Hurdwár was then 
ing of the words (29 239 «I wi! situated om the opposite side of the 


not, that “he re-crossed the Ganges,” river, f - 


| Hurdwáry.' UA dig: 
-first under Ameer Jehán Sháh, suspending operations during ' 
the concentration of his forces.. The ferocity of the Moghuls 
was evidently tempered with prudence, for thé Ameers attempted 
xin vain to dissuade Teimour from coming to close quarters with 
"We enemy, whose position placed them at a great disadvantage, 
rendering the employment of cavalry impossible. Conscious of 
‘the danger of leaviug behind him an unbroken force, which , 
ight’ hang on the rear of his army and harass its retreat, ulti- 
‘mately perhaps embolden the people to rise en masse against the 
invaders, he remained resolute and calmly awaited the arrival - 
of Ameer Jehán Shah, thus giving his men three days’ rest. 
By the 17th January his ‘arrangements’ were complete, and 
on that day he dd to the pass where Raja: Behroz bade him 
defiance. 

z The Moghuls were idre compelled to abandon the advantage 
denvad from their equestrian skill, which had constituted the 
chief element of their superiority- over the Hindustanees in every 
previous encounter. Old Tamerlane himself was the first to set 
the rest a good example by dismounting ; and, like him, his 
zenerals: all. led their men forward on foot. Standing ° at the 
sntrance of the defile, he directed- a simultaneous ‘attack from 
shree different points, Peer Mahommed and Sulimán Sháh com- 
nanded the right wing, Mirza Sultán Hussain and Ameer Jehan 
3liáh the left, Sheikh Noor-ud-Deen and Shéh Malik the advanced 
ruard of the centre, It i ig unnecessary to enter.into. the monoto-& 
dous details.-of. the -sanguinary conflict that ensued. Suffice it 
to say, that, ‘although the infidels were,. as a matter of course, ` 
at length overpowered, the battle does not appear to have been... 
one of those one-sided butcheries dignified with the ill-merited 
title of .victoriés by the somewhat partial ‘author of Teimour’s- 
Memoirs, and we learn with’satisfaction that, on this occasion 
at least, blood was freely shed’ on both sides, Such a wealth- of 
booty in treasure, cattle and.other property as was found in the 
Hindoo camp after the engagement had never. been ‘seen before. 
Its magnitude may be. judged from -the fact that many of the. 
stouter soldiers appropriated from three to four hundred head 
of cattle each, to. the detriment of their weaker comrades,. which 
necessitated à re-distribution. of the spoil The enormous amount 
of live-stook: accumulated in.the stronghold Mlustrates the severe 
nature of the calamity that had befallen the country, more vividly 
than the longest list’ of killed and wounded.’ The miserable 
inhabitants of the villages in the plains had fled thither, driving 
their flocks and herds before them, trusting vainly to the apparent 
inaccessibility of the Sewálik hills and the valour of their Raja 
for protection against the inexorable foe of the Hindoo race, The 
remains of the rude forts used ás cities of refuge by the pegple 
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in those days of bloodshed and disaster may be still distinguished 


1 


here and there along the spur-—of the Sewáliks.* 


The information given' iz Die Tozuk-i-Teimouree about Raja 
Behroz is most tantalizing, being’ just sufficient to excite ie 
curiosity of the reader without affording any definite idea of the 
chieftain’s personality. We are merely told that he was “ Govern- 
or^ (hákim) of the province and opposed the.Tartars with the 
Help of the Raes or Raos; but since the term Rao is peculiar to 
the Saharanpore Rajpoots, and gives a name to a’large portion 
of the district, the Rotálá, itis not unreasonable to infer that he 
was the Rand, the leader’of the clan whose legendary history has 
been related in connection with the immediate subject of this 
paper, and there is.a-tradition that the Poondeers narrowly escaped 
extermination during Teimour’s. invasion, The scene of his defeat 
is even more doubtful than-his identity, because the length and. 
direction of the marches from Hurdwár to the defile where the 

- great battle was fought are not. noted with the autobiographer's 


usual precision, 


In my opinion, the Mohun Pass (Lal Durwázá), 


a gorge piercing the Sewáliks at,a point nearly equidistant from 
‘the Ganges and Jumna, and marking the northern extremity 
of the'Rotálá, has thé strongest claim to be identified with it. 
-ġs entrance affords a better site for a large temporary encamp- 
ment than any other part of the range, fugitives converging to 
one place for mutual protection would naturally select the most 
central point as a rendezvous, and my view is supported by the 
length of time occupied in marching from this last battle-field 


to the Jumna, about three and.a half days. 


The first town 


-mentioned “during the retreat is Behrah Tuwáyá, which musty 
be Tuwáyá near Behrah, nineteen miles south-west of Mohun 


on the direct line of march to ‘Saharanpore. 


Some readings 


give ““Behrah Tuwáyá in the Myapoor district,” others “ Behrah 
Tuwáyá in the Sárpoor district.  Myapore was, if is true, 
a well-known name of pretty wide application long before 
Saharanpore was ever heard of. Still L believe Saharanpore to 


* See the description of the wulsa 
of Southern India given in Colonel 
Wilks’ Historical Sketches, vol. i., p. 
809, note, which applies exactly to 
the case.in point :—* On the approach 
of an hostile army, the unfortunate 
inhabitants of India bury under 
ground their most cumbrous effects, 
and each individual, man, woman and 
child above six years of age (the in- 
fant children being carried by their 
mothers), with a load of.grain pro- 
postioned to their strength, issiie from 


their beloved homes, and take the 
direction of a country (if such can 
be found) exempt from the miseries 
of war; sometimes of a strong fort- 
ress, but more generally of the most 
unfrequented hills and woods, where 
they prolong a miserable existence 
till the departure of the enemy.” 
This custom struck the observant 
Baber forcibly.. See translation of 
his Memoirs by Leyden and Erskine, 


.p. 315, from which I have extracted 


the above quotation. » 


P 
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-be the correct Sane because, when -written in the Persian 
running hand, there i is hardly any perceptible difference between. 
it and * Sárpoor ;' ^and the next march (19th) of four koss must 
have brought Teimour either to, or right through, that town, 
p too insignificant a place to merit special notice," On the 
following day the army halted at Kundah close to Sirs&wah, and 
re-crossed the Jumma on the 21st January, carrying away with 
it an incaleulable accumulation of spoil and the bitter curses 
of those who survived its “coming. So crushing was the effect 
of this-terrible i incursion, that it has bequeathed little or nothing 
to the folk-lore of a highly "imaginative people beyond a vague 
tendency among apostates , to Mahommedanism to attribute the 
conversion of their ancestors to the ‘persuasive eloquence of 
“Tipperlang.” But that grim potentate busied himself rather 
with the destruction of: the body than the salvation of the soul ; 

~and could an eye-witness rise, from the dead to' describe the 
deeds of the invaders, his words would be those of the fugitive 
from  Bukhárá, after its capture by Chengeez Khán,—" they 
* came—they exfodiated—they bound—they massacred—and they 
* consumed,”* 


É (To be continued.) E 
G. R. C. WILLIAMS, B. C. S. 
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. ART, IV.—RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVIA.. (Independent 
"A M Section.) ent LT 
I was.in the year 1863 that, as the summer vacation—(ong 
. of those pleasant things we leave behind us when "we corme 
to India)—was drawing near, a friend of mine asked me, if I would 
come with -him -to- Servia, At: that time I was as ignorant of 
Servia as- probably most. people were before the outbreak of the 
present war. Servia seemed to my mind (by way of contrast, 
I suppose) to be connected with Liberia, and the name carried me 
at once, in imagination, to -Africa. However, my friend soon 
enlightened my ignorance. He offered me Ranke's * History of 
Servia,’ and an account of it written by the Rev. W. Denton; 
and found no difficulty in persuading me to go to the country. 
The fact of -its being almost‘ unknown, and unvisited from Eng- 
land, gave it a special interest, and my friend procured for our 
benefit some letters of introduction, which ave always so useful when 
one travels beyond the range:of “ Murray " and “ Baedaker," -and 
. Anglicised hotels. .'Two other friends joined us,so that we started 
a; company of four. i ; " 
“From Vienna to Pesth we went by rail, and there took steamór 
to Belgrade. As soon as we landed, we found that à gentleman, 
to whom we had an introduction, being absent from Belgrade 
-himself, but expecting our arrival, had left orders for us to be 
brought to his rooms, which he. kindly placed' at our disposal 
during our sjay in the capital They were in the principal 
el, so that there was no difficulty. about our meals. How- 
ever, wdf first meal in the public dining-room was .our last, 
for, from the very first afternoon of our arrival till the night of 
our departure, we found ourselves taken possession of by a hos- 
pitality which was as agreeable and irresistible as it was unex- 
pected. We at once found that names before unheard of by us, or 
if heard of, scarce to be pronounced or remembered, wére transform- 
ed into living friends. This simple, unsophisticated, and forcible 
demonstration of friendship soon did away with our scruples 
lest we should be intruding on their kindness, and we felt more 
at home than we bad done since we left England. The same hos- 
pitality, which we met with at Belgrade, never failed us in our 
travel in the interior of the country. On the contrary, it was 
rather intensified. The fact that we were Englishmen was in 
itself sufficient recommendation ; for, whatever may have been the 
policy of oar Government towards Turkey, the name of England 
fortunately can never be dissevered from the cause of freedom: 
But, in addition to this, when we had planned our route, our friends 
at Belgrade sent word beforehand that we were coming, so that 
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ve were able at every stage to find friends ready to welcome us, . 
o give us all we needed, and to show us everything that we 
lesired, to see. It was only when we forsook the route planned 
Rt that we had any occasion to put up at an inn. 

‘The language, of course, was a difficulty to us. ~ Seryian is a 
Selàvonie tongue, very like to the Russian, but none of our 
party knew anything of the Sclavonian languages. French helped 
us a little, but German much more, and with the learned clergy 
we could "always fall back’ on Latin, Most fortunately, too, a 
German Lutheran pastor, who lived in Belgrade, looking after. 
a little congregation of Germans, accompanied us in our travels, so 
that we always had an interpreter. He knew. English excellently, 
and Servian as well, and we found him a most kind and agreeable 
as well as useful companion.~ =~ - 

Our mode of travelling was in two small waggons; each drawn by 
“@ pair of small, strong horses, well suited for the work. Altogether 
our party numbered. six and a boy, besides the drivers, for we 
obtained througli the kindness of friends a sort of official guide, 
guard, dragoman, or servant, who went by the name of Paidour, 
and who, by his magnificent costume, addéd’ as much to the 
picturesqueness of thé party, as. by his readiness and attention he 
did to our comfort. A good part of our journey was made on pukka `’ 

roads, for the Servian ráj is like the English in opening up the ' 
country by means of road. and telegraph. Sometimes, however, . 
we.forsook it for some mere track through.one of those forests of 
great. trees which «are so conspicuous a part of Servian scenery. 
Sometimes we climbed sóme moüntain path, so narrow that we 
wondered what would.be the result of meeting any other vehicle 
"on the road. The great variety of scenery in so smalla country 
reminded us.of England, ui 

' Since so great interest in Servia is naturally excited: at the- 
present time, I will try and write down the Impressions which 
I carried away from it. To obtain a really. good knowledge of a ` 
country froma month's Stay in it;.is of course: impossible ; but 
as few Englishmen have up to the present time:visited it at all, 
and there’ is in consequence more speculation than-real khow-, 
ledge of the subject current among us, I think.I shal] not be. 
suspected of presumption in penning my. first-sight impressions. 
of the country. Moreover, as T. am ‘not propounding any very 
profound views of her situation, or attempting Any very aceurate 
„measurement of what I describe, I think I may hope to keep. 
oat of any. serious error in the matter. I- am only giving a .- 
broad and general view of the country, which, I venture to think, 
will be found true in the main, although of necessity it is deféctive 
in qmitting the consideration of various matters, which a ED m 
residence among the people might have brought to my notice; - 
e 
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Tho first impréssion sisi I earried away with me, was of the 
social .order, and prosperity of the people. The mass of the 
inhabitants are iadependent yeomanry, cultivating their own soil, 
the very stuff out of which. great nations are formed.  Povert 
and crime seemed almost unknown. Whata contrast to the regew% 
of Belgrade was the Turkish quarter! At the present time, ud 
suppose, this contrast does not exist, for I imagine there is now no 
` Turkish quarter. But at the time of my visit the fortress of 

Belgrade was garrisoned by the Turks, as wellas the other prin- 
cipal fortresses of Servia. As since that time they have withdrawn, 
probably the Turkish population has gone with them. If 80, all 
lovers of cleanliness will rejoice. . ~ 
The simple, innocent life of the people might seem dull and 
stagnant to a Western mind, but it is no small thing to find a whole 
population thriving, contented, and uncontaminated by vice. ‘What 
the statistics of crime are in Servia, I cannot say, but I believe tha 
they are extremely low. Of course, on the frontier there is some 
.robbery. English magistrates in India know the impediments to 
justice which the. boundary line of a neighbouring country presents, 
even if that-country is only one of our feudal native States. It is 
not difficult to understand how. much greater the impediments 
would be to Servian justice on the confines of the country of their 
old enemy, the Turks. As for the morality of the people, what 
we were told about it by~the clergy would seem incredible, 
. did we not know from the experience of some similarly situated 
countries, what wonderful power the Christian religion has shown 
in promoting purity- of life, under the favourable circumstances 
of a people untainted by luxury, and without the evil influences of 
~ crowded city life, or of the enforced celibacy of large armies, In. 
- Belgrade, which is the capital of Servia, there are only, I believe, 
20,000. inhabitants, whilst there is scarce any standing army; the 
whole population, capable of bearing arms, forming a sort of 
militia; liable to be called. to war, as in-the present emergency. 
In all the schools religion is taught as à matter of course, and if 
the Eastern Church. does not affect so much knowledge as we. 
Ohristians.of the West, perhaps they know better the little they 
do learn. | A good knowledge of the Ten Commandments, » ` 
and of the duties and privileges of a Christian, may serve to 
_carry them through the temptations of life, even without an ac- 
curate knowledge. of the Kings of Judah and Israel, or of the 
controversies between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 

` The next thing I must mention is the patriotism of the Servians: 

It is no strange thing that this should be, as I believe it is, both 
wide-spread and intense. In the first place they have an historical 
.name. They were once the centre of a large empire, which lqng 
wjthstood the attacks of the Turks. Is appears to be the-case « 
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that they were victims of the intrigues of the Court of Bonè: ‘and 

that when the Servian Empire fell, there was no barrier to keep 

back the Turks from advancing even to the walls of Vienna. St. 

Saba, ‘a hero, or saint of that period, is the national patron of 
Servia, and his picture meets one everywhere. 

* But not only have they an ancient history, to which they may 
look back with mihgled feelings of pride and regret, but they 
have also in the present century "written for themselves a page of 
history, which must afford them greater encouragement than any 
of their more ancient glories, After having been for centuries the 
slaves of the Turks, it was no small valour which enabled this 
little country of. peasants to rise,- without arms, training, orgañi- 
zation, or officers, and engage in that deadly struggle which ended in 
their liberation from the yoke of the Turks. Is it credible that the ` 
children and grandchildren of these heroes will agaim bé brought 

kinder the yoke of the Turks? Is it surprising that they aspire 
to form a modern Servian Empire, in which the glories of the ancient 
one may be re-produced ? Is it wonderful that sympathy,-ambition, 
and self-preservation alike animate them to a war with, Turkey on 
behalf- of their oppressed brethren, and that they feel that they 
can never rest until the great population of Sclavonic Christians. 
in the northern part of the Turkish Empire receive their freedom ? 

The choicest wine produced in Servia is called Negotin, and a - 
remarkable custom, exists with regard to it, When a bottle is 
opened, the question is asked “ What is this?" The opener 
replies, * Turk’s blood." The answer comes, “ Then let it flow.” 
Probably it is impossible for us to conceive thé deep hatred to the 
Turks which inspires the Servian nation, Generated by centuries- 
of cruelty inflicted on' their ancestors, and kept alive by the 
knowledge of.the continual ill-treatment of those of their fellow 
"Christians who are still under the Turkish rule, it is the frequent 
topie of their conversation, and the burden of many a fire-side 
song. Whether it is in harmony with the truest spirit of Christi- 
anity to retain their hatred, is not the question, but none can 
deny that it is a natural feeling. Indeed, so far as it is a noble - 
determination not to rest until the Turks are driven out of Europe, 

' it{/as much to be commended as.any other efforts after justice 
and peace. The Turkish Government is nothing else but organised 
injustice and cruelty, and if it is the duty of. Christians to put 
down robbery and crime with a strong hand whenever they can do 
Peso, it does not cease to be a duty, because robbery, cruelty. and 
-Iust have been so powerful, that they can usurp to themselves the 
title of governinent. 

Under these circumstances it is perfectly unnecessary to look . 
fore an external motive to stir up the Servians to war with 
Turkey. Russian intrigues are by no means required to incie 
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a nation under such circumstances. The -normal state of things 
in Servia sis to desire a war. The only question is, when and 
how it. might be successful. The sympathy of the Russians 

-rather withholds from war, in the hope that the strong armieg 

. of Russia may do the work for them. The development Y 

their own resources, the desire to take a place among the nations 

~of Europe in the arts and products of civilisation, makes them 

slow to prepare for war, unwilling to waste their meaus on a 

regular -standing army. But when, as in the present case, the 
opportunity seems to have come, and there is a crisis in Turkish 

' affairs, which is not fo be passed by, the people can no longer be 
‘restrained, however ill-prepared: the Servian Government may 
kuow itself to be. : 

Some prejudice, perhaps, exists against Servia on account of 
the changes which have taken place in its government since the 
date of its freedom. ' The niueteenth century, however, has seen so` 
many Vicissitudes in the reigning families of Europe and in their 
forms of government, that we need not be surprised that Servia 
thas had her little revolutious. Indeed, the fact that there was. 
no royal family which could claim the allegiance of the people 
in the way that our old reigning families of Europe can, has-been 
-undoubtedly a great element of instability. Again, it takes time 
to find out exactly,what constitution is best suited for any free 
people, and Servia is workiug out the problem for herself. - 

‘The religious spirit of Servia is also a very striking feature to 
an English traveller. There is no dissent. All the people are 
of one.faith, and they recall that faith’ as "having been their 
principle of union and hope during the long ages of oppression, | 
The only ancient buildings in Servia, the only memorials of pdst 
glory which-have not been effaced by the Turks, are the monasteries. 
. These massive buildings, erected in the form of a square court 
with a church in -the centre, look somewhat like fortresses, and 
have doubtless in past times served as such. These were the 
centres of life to Servia in its ages of slavery. There the people 
resorted in crowds at the time of the. great feasts, and receiving 
the sacraments from the hands of the -monks, were consoled and 
strengthened, and encouragéd to hope and pray. 

The custom of congregating at these churches on great feasts 
is still kept up: We were present at one of them, and the scene 
can never be forgotten, The-day of the death of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, .or-as itis called her Koimésis (falling asleep),-is observedet 
with great solemnity in the Greek Church, though ‘whether they 
have any notion of a bodily assumption into heaven, like that curs 
rent among the Latins, I cannot say.. One would think not, because 
the legend of the bodily assumption represents it as occurring ethe 
‘third day after the death of the Blessed Virgin, so that it would 
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seem strange if both were commemorated on the same date. How- | 

ever, l leave this question to the learned. At any rate this feast 
. is one of the chief ones in the ecclesiastical year, and is preceded 
by twelve days’ fast, during which no meat is killed throughout 
he whole country. Occurring as it does in August, it is a most 

' seasonable time for large gatherings. _ - 
Late on. the night,before the feast, we were driving by the light 

of a full moon up a narrow well-wooded glen, when taking a 

turn-in the road, we suddenly came in view of a plateau in the 
' midst of the hills, on which were encamped some thousands of 
people before the monastery of Ravenitza. The building stood 
up, massie and white, as if built of marble. The people were 
mostly asleep; but here and there was a minstrel playing or 
singing,—here and there. some busy cook was preparing for the 
feast of the morrow.. We slept in the monastery. Next day before 
nrise the: bells were ringing out, and the people crowding 
` into church for the service. I was too late for the liturgy, but: 
found a number of children being baptised. The people, I was told, 
were Wallachians; they were rough in, manners, different in dress 
and tongue from the Servians, and by their rudeness contrasted 
-unpleasautly with the reverence I had seen exhibited at service 
in the Cathedral at Belgrade. Probably this was partly due to 
thé fact that the. baptismal-service must be strange and in great 
part unintelligible to uneducated ‘persons, whereas the liturgy, 
from its frequent recurrence, and the explanation of it given to 
them as children, seems plain and straightforward. ` Wallachians, 
however, living under the Turkish rule must undoubtedly be 
\\without the religious teaching that the Servians get. : : 

. After the services were over, and whilst we were breakfasting 
in a gallery of the monastery, we looked down onsa scené such 
as l' never witnessed befote or since. The people were dancing. 
“on the green below,—the simplest of measures to: the simplest of 
tunes.. Holding each other by the hand or the kamarband, they _ 
.formed a large circle. .The piper in the middle piped a-tune. 
of thfee notes, which gave the time, and peasant and soldier, — 
Servian.and Wallachian, men-and women, all danced their simple 
. Step with that charming grace which belongs to an-active people 

. unspoilt by conventionality.' The dance went on for hours. When 
any one was tired, he fell out, and when he ‘pleased he came 
in again. The great variety and the picturesqueness of the dress, 
added to the charm of the scene. It was all so easy and free, 

‘yet no license, no vulgarity, no intemperance. 

Another great feast, which. occurred when we were at Belgrade, 

. was the Feast of the Transfiguration of our Lord. This is kept 

“in Servia as a feast of first fruits, something equivalent to 

; ou? Harvest Thanksgiving, now so generally observed at home. . 
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Enormous dishes of grapes, and bread made of new corn, were 
brought as offerings, and after service‘ distributed among the 
people. The service was of course the Liturgy. There were 
numbers of communicants, from the highest to the lowest, and 4 
from elderly men to babes in arms. ' The priest, standing on thg- 
sauctuary step, held the, chalice in his hand, in which particlés | 
of the ‘consecrated bread were immersed. ‘he deacon stood by 
his side with a: beautiful and rich cloth. The communicants passed 
in turn before the priest, who gave, them the blessed sacrament, in 
both kinds at the same timè, by means of a.spoon, the deacon 
holding the: cloth so as to prevent any accidental spilling of the 
-gacrament on the ground. 

The cathedral is a new building; so are all the churches in. 
Servia, with the exception of the few ancient monasteries already 
mentioned. I was surprised to see what fine, solid, costly, 
stone churches had been built, and ‘were being built, in compara 
tively. small places, The architecture is of course always Byzau-' 
tine. The Book of the Gospels,’ which is generally tlie richest 

` orfament in the church, and always. lies ou the altar, often 
comes from Russia, as I believe ihe pictures and vestments also do. . 

The: clergy are a fine-looking set of men, and are apparently 
much-esteemed, : Acordiug to the- Eastern rule they are all of 
necessity married, except ‘those who live in monaster ies, and from 
these the Bishops are chosen. The Bishop of Schabatz, whom 
we. visited, was evidently one of the advanced school, He was 
the only preacher whom we` heard of, and was evidently very 

much loved and respected,  . 

There is a theological seminary at Belgrade, and I saw a good , 
—deal ‘of some of the professors, who belong to the monastic clergy. J 
I stayed with them for some time in the seminary, but, as it was 
vacation time, I did not see the students. There was, ‘of course, 
‘none of the intellectual restlessness of the universities of the 
. West, but my friends seemed to understand their own religion, 
‘and to take an interest in learning something about the- Church 
of England. The cost of a student is about “£8 per annum 

and the course of study is as follows :— 

First year.— Ecclesiastical Sclavonic (an old form of the lan-. 
guage in which the services are said, and which in its elements is 
-taught to all children in the national schools), History, Rhetoric, 
Russian language, 

. Second year Dogmatic Theology, Servian History, Physicae 
Science, Rhetoric, Russian language. 

` Thivd year.—Dogmatic Theology, Old Testament, Liturgical 
Theology, Homiletics, Canon Law, Hermeneutics, 

Fourth year .— Pastoral. "Theology, Moral Theology, New Tegta- 
meni, Canon Law, Hermeneutics; — ^ 
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What is sedis contained under these grand headings, I cannot 
tell. Notwithstanding the rhetoric, homiletics; and hermeneu- 
ties, I never heard, as I said, of any preacher but the Bishop of 
| Schabatz. 

In a country where dissent is unknown, and religion is most 

sely allied with patriotism, there is of course no shyness about 
the performance of religious duties or the introduction of religious 
topics, -because there is no fear of exciting ridicule or giving 
offence. At a large dinner, at which we were present, religious 
chants and hymns were interspersed with drinking of healths, and 
making speeches. 

Though there is so universal an adherence amongst the Servians 
to the * Holy orthodox Church,” they are more than tolerant of 
other forms of Christianity.- For the Euglish Church they have a 
warm sympathy, and a genuine respect. “The Lutheran pastor, who 

~yesides at Belgrade to minister to the few Germans who have settled 
id the country, receives, I believe, some annual grant from the 
Government. At a service of his, which I attended, in one of the 
cities, several Servian clergy were also present. It was the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper according to the Lutheran rite, and, as a 
token of sympathy, the Servian clergy lent him the Cross and 
candlesticks from the. altar of their own church to adorn the 
temporary altar which he had fitted up in a room in the house 
of one of ‘his congregation, : 
. When my companions were about to leave Servia and return 
to England, I determined to stay behind for a ‘time alone. . I am 
‘glad that I did so, for it gave me great additional insight into the 
country. Though their hospitality was not at an end, for my- 
friends still entertained me as a guest, yet, the feasting being 
over, I. was able better to see and understand the quiet every-day i 
life of Servia. I stayed in the theological- college with the 
professors, one- of whom has since,,I believe, become a Bishop. 
It was holiday time, and we chatted and smoked a great part of 
the day ; I, like an Englishman, wanting to` know and understand 
everything, and they, proud of their country and their church, not 
backward to explain. The want of a common tongue was of course 
a considerable impediment. However, Latin was- the vehicle of our 
conversation ; and, though I had never spoken it before, I found it 
by no means difficult, and so expressive, that.it seemed a pity it 
was not, as in former days, a lingua francw for the educated of 
„all Christendom. In Hungary it is still a living language, and 
there, if I remember right, my friends had: studied. 

The heat was so great that during the middle of ‘the day the 
-houses were closed as in India. In the winter, however, the cold 
is,equally intense, the rivers being frozen over for a long time. 
Hence the houses are built with double windows,-and a large stove 
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is a conspicuous part of the furniture. Our meals were two, viz., 
at noon, and at 8 pM. A very tiny cup of coffee without sugar, 
milk, or anything to eat with it, was served in the morning. ; 
Servia, as a country, etmphatically belongs to the East. The push- | 
ing commerce, the strife of intellect, the ardent pursuit of science; 
.the unending thirst: for novelty and amusement, the boundléss 
speculation, the teeming printing presses, which characterise West- 
ern life, are not-to be found there, But justice, order, education, 
-a love of propriety and dignity, the social and family virtues, 
` are all to be seen in sufficient fulness to make the nation great and 
prosperous. Christian and brotherly feeling is there to knit 
~ together the different elements of society, as well asa sense of 
. freedom and independence which is a gurantee of the future liber- 
ties of the people. As I look back upon Servia, I can no more 
imagine it again submitting to the yoke of the Turks, than.I can 
imagine Devonshire and Cornwall, though they were transplanted 
into the middle of the Turkish Empire, ever submitting toa 
Mahommedan rule: The hands of the world’s clock cannot be put 
backward, and when once a nation has learnt what that true poli- 
tical liberty is which Christianity has both introduced and ma- 
tured, it is impossible again to subject it to the yoke of a des- 
potism. which belongs to the age of darkness, and remains on in: 
Europe only as an anachronism, an historical lesson, and scandal, 
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l.—Heport of a Mission to Yarkund in 1870. By Mr. T. D. 
m CB. Supplement to Gazette of India, January 
th, . 


2, — Report of a Mission to Yarkund in 3878, under command, 
. of Sir T. D. Forsyth, C.B, ECSI. Foreign Department 
Press: Caleutta, 1875. 


3.—Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and 

of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. - With . 

~ notes and an Fntroduction, de. By Mr. Clements 
ER. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., Geographical Department, India 
Office. Triibner & Co.: London, 1876. 7 


4.—Narratives, Maps, &., of Trans-Himalayan Explorers in the 
Reports of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India for 
1866-67, 1867-68, 1869-70, 1871-72, 1878-74, 1874-75. 
5.—Geographical Magazine, June 1876. With a map illustrat- 
` . ‘ing Pundit Nain Singh's journey in Tibet in 1874. — 
6.—Map of Turkestan in four sheets, Third Edition, June 1875. 
Corüpiled under the orders of Colonel J. (T. Walker, R.E., 
mu eea of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
dia. ` : to. : 
7.—Sheet No. 9, of the Trans-Frontier Skeleton, maps of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India; showing Nepal, 
Sikkim, parts of Great Tibet, parts of Bhootan. Com- 
piled under thé orders of Colonel J. T. Walker, mE, 


November 1873. ——. 
8.—An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. By Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, Miller: London, 1811. uh 


HE character of Warren Hastings has suffered from the 
brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay, so that few think of him 
except as the instigator of Nuncomar's violent death, the despoiler 
of Cheyte Singh and the Begums of Oudh, and the oppressor of 
the Rohillas. Itis not that the necessary shading is altogether 
wanting to the picture, There is an occasional reference to good 
qualities, but in such an apologetic and half-hearted tone as serves 
only to throw into greater promfnence the defects on which the critic 
has preferred to dwell Whether from ignorance, ‘ton, or from 
ingifference, Lord Macaulay has been silent on matters connected 
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Tthe Indian career of the first Governor-General, concerning 

which if he had sought diligently he might have gained valuable 
information. Thus it happens that while he tells in glowing 
language how, in order to meet the imperious demand . of his 
honourable masters for. money,, Warren . Hastings hired out 
British soldiers to a native Prince for a corn which he could 
neither justify nor control and how to this,illgotten wealth he 
added by force the treasures of Benares and “Fyzabad, .he has 
omitted to, notice the facts that, when Warren Hastings had 
reasonable" grounds for pursuing the Bhootanese with vengeance, 
he listened to the intercession of their Pontiff Suzerain, the Teshu 
Lama of Tibet, and refrained from further warfare, and that he 
promptly profited by the opportunity which that potentate’s 
communication afforded him of endeavouring to establish. commer- 
cial ‘relations, from which he is not the only person who has 
expected great pecuniary results to follow. That he was mistaken 
in his estimate of the wealth which was to be derived from Trans- 
Himalayan countries does not affect the question. After a lapse 
of nearly a century the mistake has been repeated in regard to 
Eastern Turkistan, and the assumptions of enthusiastic pioneers 
of trade have only been disproved at the cost of two expensive 
: missiops. What. concerns.us is that the evidence of Warren 
Hastings not being always so unprincipled in his financial policy as 
Lord Macaul ay has led his readers to believe, existed at the time 
when the essay was written; and it is to be regretted that the 
author thought more of counteracting the effect of Mr. Gleig’s 
partial biography than of extending his own researches s0 as to do 
justice to the memory of his subject. 

. For the historical details that were wanting we are indebted 
‘to the industry of Mr. ‘Clements Markham. It had never been 
forgotten in official circles that Warren Hastings sent ai Envoy 
to Tibetin the: person: of his friend, Mr. George Bogle of the 
Bengal Civil Service, for the purpose of developing trade ; ; but 
only one of his reports has-hitherto been found amongst the 
archives of Government, ‘The coincidence by which the original 
correspondence is missing in India and’ the copy in London is 
to be deplored. Fortunately Mr. Bogle’s own ‘papers have been 
carefully preserved by his family, and from these, which include 
minutes by Warren Hastings,, letters from and to him, reports, 
_ journals and the like, a fairly “connected narrative has at last been 
drawn up. Thé volume which contains it includes, besides, Mr, 
-Manning's account of his visit to Lhasa in 1811-12, extracts from 
the letters of some of the Roman -Catholic priests who penetrated 
into Tibet during the seventeenth aħd eighteenth centuries and an 
‘introduction, notes and bidgraphical sketches of the two English 

leymen by Mr. Modius 
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: Warren Hastings, himself Resident at Moorshedabad at the 
aul age of: twenty-four and Governor-General before he was 
' forty, had the rare faculty of discerning falent in others, and 
„surrounded himself with a band.of young men whose ability was 
only equalled by their devotion, Of the number of these was Mr, 
Bogle, who landed in Calcutta for the first time at the age of 
twenty-three, and of whom four years later, in 1774, his chief was. 
able, when selecting him as his representative to ‘Tibet, to declare. 
that he was well known for his intelligence and assiduity, and 
possessed of great coolness. and "moderation ^ of temper. The. 
sequel justified the choice. Uuruffled under’ circumstances which 
might have provoked a more experienced diplomatist, display- 
ing much tact and judgment in negotiation, with a winning 
manner amongst: strangers, yet witha firmness. which resisted 
imposition, “ever looking on the bright side of things, able in 

Various ways to beguile .the monotony . of his life. beyond the 
border, with considerable power of observation and with a natural © 
bent for acquiring information, which he has recorded ima fresh 
and lucid style, he was eminently the man to depute on such a 
mission. When obstacles were thrown in the way of his onward 

journey at Tassisudon he insisted on a further reference to the 
Teshu Lama, and whilst awaiting the reply "was careful not to 

: do anything which might compromise his prospects of advancing 

. northwards or: to imply that he had any expectation of aught 
but a favourable answer.. The Calmuc -pilgrims at "T'eshü Lumbo 
were not so dirty bu& what.he enjoyed many a hard-fought 

-game of chess with them, Amid the constant din of cymbals and 
the beating of drums around his lodgings he taxed his memory 

Naud his attention to write for the Teshu Lama a history of contem- 
porary Europe, in which the description - of "political institutions 
was diversified with an’ account of the state of society, its inns 
and its stage coaches, its highwaymen and its duels. When the 
Teshu Lama offered to give him a detailed map of Tibet from 
Ladak to the frontier of China, he had enough self-restraint to^ 
- decline the prize lest the news of its acceptance should tend to 
confirm the Lhasa ‘Regént’s.suspicion that his visit was made with 

. ulterior views of conquest, not trade. Crowds came to see him * as 
people goto look at the lions in the Tower", and with easy good 
nature, he gratified their- curiosity, ` denying himself to no one, 
The consequence was.a daily succession of callers who addéd much 
gio his knowledge. He would exchange a piuch.of snuff with one, 
and a joke with another, and pick up a few new wordsin return. 
On the road he would amuse himself with throwing stones down 
the hill side. At another timethe. would be sliding on the ice, 
or he' would be listening to the .chime-like tones of a singer, or 
wyphing the wild tea of a Tibetan dene. Or he „would. 
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get a dirt-begrimed Tibetan to infringe the national custom by 
washing his face, and would enjoy his confusion amongst his 

. companions afterwards. Nothing seemed to put him out, not even 
when ata country house his midnight slumber was. disturbed 
by a fight between two of his host’s pets,a wolf and a gerent 
with a pack of howling dogs as'spectators. “Some said it was : 
“thieves, but as I could not think anybody would be so wicked 

“ as to attempt to rob the Lama's family, I had nothing for it but 

* to conclude it was the devil" His little epigrams and humorous 
comments on passing events are charming. After the monotony 
ofthe priestly society in Tassisudon he comes across a man of 
real sagacity, whereon he draws the comparison that an ounce of 
mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy. We can fancy him in fits * 
of laughter as Dr. Hamilton in order to illustrate the power of 
his microscope went to catch a fly, and- frightened the Dhurm 
Raja out of his wits lest he should have killed it, The Deb Raja~ 
of Bhootan being human said grace before meals., The Teshu 
Lama of Tibet. was divine, so dispensed with it. The sight 
of a cleverly-devised churn and straw-cutting machine calls forth 
the remark: ‘As I remember what: a great discovery the cut- 
ting of straw was considered in England, I mention it only to 
show that nations; under-valued by Europeans, can, without the 
assistance of Royal Societies, find out the useful arts of life.” 
A religious. disputation carried on with much clapping of the 
' hands and shaking of the heads on both sides, was, no doubt, in its 
gestures, “very improper and ridiculous, because they are quite 
different from those used by European orators, who are the true -. 
Standards of what is just and what is graceful" A. negligent priest . 
was, by way of punishment, being held down on the ground by 
four persons whilst a fifth was bastinading him. “Let no one who 
has been at a public school in Europe ery out against the Tibetans 
for cruelty.” His Persian studies curiously influence his English 
sometimes, as when he answered the-Teshu Lama that he wished. | 
to attend his stirrup, and when.he describes a fall of snow as six 
fingers deep. oy, Wath i 

Mr. Bogle has left valuable testimony of the state of Bhootan 
‘and Tibet. In both countries the clerical element is numerous. . 
In Bhootan the priesthood is often the stepping-stone to temporal | 
power. As its members are taken from the people at large and 
maintain their intercourse with their families, they have an easy 
means of. influencing the country and ensuring its support to their ag 
measures; At the head of the Lords Spiritual are the three Lamas, | 
incarnations of the body, heart and mouth of the leader of the 
Dukpa (Red cap) seceders from Tiet, who conquered the country 
several centuries ago. These are known as Lama Rimboche, more 
fgmiliar to English ears under the style of. Dhurm Raja, Lia . 
j 
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Shabdong and Lama Giassatu, the Lam-Sebdo and Lam-Geysey of 
Mr. Davis. In Mr. Bogle's time Lama Shabdong was a minor, and 
Lama Giassatu was not traceable, his last bodily appearance having. 
ceased twelve years before, and the person into whom his soul had 
passed not having been discovered. Though nominally.supreme 
in the Government the Lamas, from the fact that their authenti- 
cation as the true embodiments of holiness and their education 
depend on the priests, are much under their control. Their former 
seclusion necessitated the appointment of a temporal deputy, 
known as Cusho Debo or Deb Raja, who is elected by the Lamas 
conjointly with the priests, and who. is entrusted with the nomi- 
nation to civil posts, the collection. of the. revenue, mostly made 
in kind as till lately was the case in Cashmere, the command of 
the forces, and. the power of lifeand death.. The Deb Raja is liable 
to be set'aside by the clergy, and a case of deposition occurred 
Shortly, before Mr. Bogle's mission, in which the Lama Rimboche 
took a prominent part, and; which is curious as having been to some , 
extent a protest against an act of the deposed Deb Raja, implying 
Chinese suzerainty over Bhootan. Asin Burmah, so in Bhootah, 
there is no hereditary aristocracy, aud therefore official rank ifte 
only source of distinction. Next to the Deb Raja are the merhbers 
of the council, composed of a Chief Judge, a Dewan, two’ Secre- 
taries and six Provincial. Governors, amongst whom are Mx. Eden's 
old friends the Penlows of Tongso and Paro. - AES: 
In- Tibet the body of. the: priests have less political power. But 
theirreligious chiefs- the: Dalai and Teshu Lamas of Lhasa and 
"Teshu Lumbo. have an: infinitely greater and wider reputation, 
being credited with direct spiritual succession from Adi Buddha 
rhimself, whilst the Lamas of Bhootan are no more than the incor- 
poration of a. spirit emanating from their terrestrial forms. The 
Dalai and Teshu;Lamas are at the head of the Gelupka (yellow 
cap) sect, which is in the ascendant in Tibet, and which originated 
ips. protest against magic, clerical marriage and: other innovations 
pure Buddhism.. The bestowal of.his title by the Emperor of 
hina is supposed to give the Dalai Lama superiority over the 
eshu Lama, but it has happened; as indeed in Mr. Bogle's time, 
that during a. minority of the former the latter' has gained pre~ 
eminence, notwithstanding the appointment of a Regent (Gesub 
Rimboche or. Nomen Khan) to watch over the minor's interests, 
This Regent has at times:continued to direct the temporal adminis- 
-tration until the Dalai Lama has arrived. at a mature age. When 
"the, Dalai or Teshu Lama assumed: politieal funetions they were 
ealled Gyalpo. Early in the. eighteenth century the control of 
foreign relations.was usurped by the Chinese Government, which has 
ever since been represented at Lhasa by its Umbas or Residents.- 
Thypretically the Dalai Lama does not interfere in-temporal matterg, 
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so internal affairs are directed by a council of five, of which Gesub . 
. Rimboche is the President, and the other members are called 
Kahlons. : 2 ue 
In Bhootan public expenditure is-small the chief demands on ý 
the treasury being for.the annual. tribute, or donation as th 
Bhootanese prefer to call it, to the Teshu Lama and the mainte- 
nance of the clergy, Every man possesses the rude weapons of 
warfare and must give his services as a, soldier, a porter, or in _ 
any capacity in which the State may require, and in return he 
has his plot of lightly-taxed ground. The people are strong and 
well-built, fairly truthful, unaddicted to crime, and good-humoured. 
The women bear the brunt of domestic aud field work. In Tibet 
the lot of the women is easier and the respect for them greater, 
The home Government .of Tibet is more centralised than that of 
Bhootan, the revenue being collected by officers specially deputed 
from the capital for this purpose, and all orders of importance #0~ 
: local Governors, who are its nominees, emanating from the coun- 
"el There is a small standing army, supplemented by Chinese 
troops at. Lhasa, and.a national militia as in Bhootan, but the 
more sacred character of the Lamas tends, it is said, to discour- 
age aggressive warfare. In Eastern Turkistan, on the'contrary, 
that which has-been ‘won by the sword has to be held by 
the sword, and centralization is carried. to a fault. There 
every onà is subject to the stern will of the present puri- 
‘tan ruler, who, as Vambery justly rémarks, might have been 
another Zenghis Khan or Tamerlane, but for the accident of 
having been \born in the nineteenth century. His sway is a' 
reaction against the laxity of the Chinese Government which he 
helped to overthrow. In the days of Chinese supremacy. disorder~ 
and insecurity were general: -Now a man may, to repeat a com- 
mon saying, drop his whip and return and find it in the same 
place a year later. Such a change has not been éffected without, 
much severity. Executions have been frequent. Espionage is 
prevaleont'as under the Second Empire, Mutilation is a punis 
ment often resorted to. No private person may possess a firear 
or a sword without express permission. Ladies of, rank; who un- 
‘cover their faces;in the street, run as much risk of the heavy blows 
from.the:censors leathern thong as the commonest ‘brawler or 
drunkard.- Thé civil administration is exercised through local 
Governors who receive their orders from the Ameer direct. The- 
army; a mixed force of Andijanis, Kipchaks and Kara Kirghiz, ¢ 
Yarkundis and otber men of the Alti Shuhr, Chinese and Tunganis* 
is also under: Yacoob. Beg's immediate command.* E 
Books of travel not unfrequentlf bring to light similarity -of 





> _* Vambery’s Central Asia, Page 322-328. f N ' 
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customs *in countries which have not always the tie of kinship to 
account for it. An Englishman’s first impulse is to ask a stranger 
to dinner. The Bhootanese and the Tihetans have the same 
fashion, and anybody less facile than Mr. Bogle would probably 
Aave sought deliverance from the everlasting tea-drinkings, and 
the repetition of mutton boiled and minced. ‘The people of East- ' 
ern Turkistan are equally hospitable, only they invert the Eu- 
ropean'order of the meal, and begin with sweets and dessert and 
end .with soup. The feminine dress of the Shigatze Killedars 
recalls the ludicrous petticoats of the Sirdars .of Jodhpore when 
en grande tenue. The Bhootanese: burn their dead like the 
Hindus, whose healthy example the nations of Europe are too 
slowly following ; the Tibetans as a rule, like the Parsees, 
expose their corpses. The reason for the difference of prac- 
tice in nations of the same religion is to be found in the 
abundance .of fuel in the one country and its scarcity: in the 
other. It is against the Gorkhali’s créed to execute a Brahmin, 
against a Buddhist’s to execute any man at all. Soin Nepal a 
peccant Brahmin is sent'to the Terai and fed on curds and 
plantains till he sickens with fever and’ dies, and in Tibet a 
criminal is shut up and left to die of starvation. You may, tell 
a well-fed Turkoman by his boots, to-which he transfers the sur- 
plus grease from his fingers after meals., The hill men of Bhootan 
do not wear boots adapted for this operation, but they are at.one 
with the Turkomans in licking the platter clean, Does- this be- 
token a common origin at some remote era in the Altai Moun- 
tains? The lofty palaces of Bhootan and' Tibet with their long 
galleries, their niassive beams; their steep and numerous back 
Stairs, no better than the ladder which leads to an English hay 
loft, and their doors working on pegs cut. out. of the planks, 
which are, received into two holes top and bottom, and the ordi- 
nary stone cottages of Tibet, substantially built so as to keep 
out the cold, are repeated in Nepal, and so are the mummers 
with their antics and their visors resembling the heads of wild: 
animals. Thé peculiar swing and wooden. pile bridges, the 
latter with road-way formed by successive layers of projecting 
beams, gradually lessening the distance till only an interval 
remains which planks of ordinary length can span, seem common 
throughout the Himalaya. -In Tibet the iron suspension bridges 
vie in-length, though not in safety, with the more modern con- - 
“structions of Europe. i "à l 
. The main object of Mr. Bogle's mission was “to open a mutual 
aud equal communication of grade ? between. Bengal and Tibet, 
and to this end he was the bearer of a letter from the Governor- 
General to the Teshu Lama, proposing a general treaty of amity and 
c$mmerce ; he was supplied with samples of such articles as wee. 
: a 
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likely to be in request in the country either he was bound, and 
was ordered to ascertain what other commodities might be profit- 
ably added. The cost of transport was to be carefully noted, and 
he was to make himself acquainted with the extent of the existing 
trade and with the manufactures and products, specially those d^ 
great value and moderate bulk, which could bé given in exchange 
for British góods, The nature ‘of his route and of the intervening 
` region, the means of communication between Lhasa and. neigh- 
bouring countries, the different forms of government, the revenues 
andthe manners, ‘the customs and the commerce of the inhabitants, 
were to receive his attention. ` If he thought fit he was to arrange for 
the establishment of a Residency at Lhasa, and if he himself had 
to come away prematurely he was at liberty to leave agents for ' 
the temporary conduct of business till a Resident was appointed. 
Nor were the interests of natural history and geography over- 
looked. He was to send specimens of the shawl goat and yak, 
oof rare or valuable seeds and plants, and to inform himself concern- 
ing the course and navigation of the* Brahmaputra, and of the 
condition of ‘the countries through which it flows. To these 
instructions are appended a memorandum in which Warren Hast- 
.ings embodied what he knew about Tibet, as the best line for 
guiding his envoy in further enquiries, - -and which is a creditable 
contribution to the literature then existing on: the subject. The 
remark as to the similarity in figure of Persians and Tibetans 
we commend to Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s notice as a possible link in 
the chain of reasoning with which ,he proposes to establish, the 
‘fact of an ethnical connection between Mongols and Rajpoots. 
Thus instructed, and with the necessary passports and credentials, 
Mr. Bogle; accompanied: by Mr. Alexander Hamilton as his medi-~ 
. cal attendant, left Calcutta in the middle of May 17774, and travel- 
ling by way of Moorshedabad, Dinajpoor aud Cocch Behar, reached 
Tassisudon, the capital of Bhootan, about. a month later. With 
a keen eye to business even'in small matters, Warren Hastings 
had enjoined him to plant potatoes at each halting place in the 
hills ; and according to Mr. Markham, Pundit Nain Singh more than 
ninety- years later saw the ‘results of this forethought in the 
potatoe gardens round Lhasa. In Nepal, too, we may remark ihe * 
tuber is a favourite article of food ; and our old friend at the top 
of the Haymarket has his countertype, with more primitive appa- 
ratus, in Katmaridoo, just as the itinerant pie-man has in Yarkund. 
“At Tassisudon the jealousy of the Chinese Umbas, to whom 
an . Englishman is the incarnation of aggressiveness, ‘eaused“a 








.* We assume on „the very Pm dies river.of "libet (Report of the 
reasons given by Colonel T. G. Mont- Great * Trigonometrical Survey of 
gomerie that the Br: ahmaputra has India for 1866-67, pages XCEXÓWL) 
li» longest end fullest feeder in the 
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delay of four months. The Regent of Lhasa was their creature, 
and the Teshu. Lama was constrained by them on this occasion 
_ to write and deter Mr. Bogle from advancing, an act of obstruction 
which he explained afterwards and made amends for, às far as his 
awn conduct went. - The Deb Raja also urged his return, but was 
induced, though with reluctance, to refer the .matter back again 
to his religious supérior. The delay was not compensated for by 
the acquisition of much knowledge regarding trade. The place 
was unfavourable to commercial enquiries, being “monkish to the 
greatést degree.” At length the Teshu Lania's permission to enter 
Tibet was received and Tassisudon left behind on October 13th. 


Ten days later the party. were within the Tibetan border at Pari- - 


jong, a place. now more generally shown ‘on the maps as Phari. 
Here they had struck the table-land of Central Asia of which the 
Mimalaya.is the southern wall..: From this point their route lay 
` over a treeless, cheerless, almost houseless tract,. with a gradual 
_ descent, after passing the lakes-on which Turner subsequently 
skated, along the valley of the *Painomchu to the -Brahmaputra. 
Not till they reached the "valley of Gyangze, well cultivated and 
füll of the whitened villages which hillmen love, was there any 
relief to the eye, wearied with the bare aspect of the surrounding 
mountains and the sterility of the plain. The river at the point where 
they crossed it in ‘a ferry-boat was so sluggish that they lost but 
little ground between the two. banks, Their journey was then 
nearly at an end, ‘and on the 8th of November they reached the 


_ small palace of Desheripgay, near Namling, where the Teshu Lama. . 


had been living for.tliree years past, to avoid a long protracted 
_ outbreak of small-pox,in his capital of Teshu Lumbo. 


At this country retreat Mr, Bogle stayed a month. Whilst there . 


he witnessed some of .thosé ceremonies which irresistibly lead to 
comparisons between the Buddhism of Tibet and the Roman 
Catholic religion. The mind réverts to the scene at Saint Peter's 
on Easter-day, as we read of the Teshu Lama seated under a 
canopy in the court/of the palace and a vast crowd around awaiting. 
his blessing. But there are different degrees of-blessedness in Tibet, 
and the Lama Pontiff is quick at distinguishing the priests and 
superior laymen on whose heads his hand. may rest, the nuns and 
inferior gentry between whose heads and the sacred palm a cloth 
must be interposed, and the lower orders for whom a touch with 
a tassel is enough. As the nuns and some orders of the priest- 


—hood dress very much alike, the chance of confusion is increased, -` 


but how should an incarnation of divinity make a mistake? . The 
similitude in external forms between the two religions, .attri- 
butable perhaps to imitation. of the practices of the Nestorian 





4 * Sometimes called Penanangehu. E 
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Christians, whose settlements in-Central Asia were nearly simul- 
taneous with -the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, may be 
further traced in the tonsure, the celibacy of the clergy, and the | 
monastic orders both male and female, the frequent churc hy 
“services, the chanting and intoning, the gorgeous “processions; 
the rite of extreme unction, the prayers for the dead, the mitre* 
of the Pontiff, the chasubles of. the priests, the prostration before 
the altar; the. burning of incense, the rules of discipline and the 
-repetition of litanies * not understanded. of the people" Doctri- 
nally there isa strong analogy between the system of Buddhist 
incarnations and the dogma of Apostolic succession. As an in- 
stance of what the wit of man can devise, we are inclined to give 
the preference to the Buddhists’ invéntion, there being to our 
mind‘ something much “higher and purer in the idea of the spifit 
of a deceased Lama passing y witliout human intervention into the. 
body of a child, than, that in which the same result can only be ~ 
attained by the imposition of hands in the first stage, and by the 
election of-a college of Cardinals in the last. For those who care 
to consider the analogy further we recommend a comparison of 
the-first five verses of Saint: John's Gospel with the Buddhistie 
account of the manifestation of the word Om.. , 

Early in December 1774, Desheripgay was exahanged for 
Teshu Lambé, and there, with the exception of a week’s absence on 
a hunting excursion, , Mr, Bogle passed the.remaining four months ` 
of bis sojourn in Tibet. Teshu Lumbo is to the adjacent town of 
Shigatze what -Potala is to Lhasa or the Vatican to Rome. 
Wisely holding that in the interest of the mission. entrusted to 
him it .was his business to conciliate the Teshu Lama, to win his 

. confidence and to gain his consent and support to measures for“ 
the development of trade, he made.a point, of remaining near 
him. For fear of further misconstruction of his motives at 
‘Lhasa he. would not. even. enter the; walls of Shigatze. His 
self-denial was rewarded by frequent intercourse with the Teshu 
Lama; soon resulting in. mutual regard and affection, This 
man remarkable for, his liberal: and ‘enlarged views, partly by 
his own force of character. and partly owing to the accident 
of the Dalai Lama’s minority, although. comparatively young ° 
and not without a rival in the person of the Regent, was at this 
time the object of universal respect in his own country, his 
blessing. was sought by Buddhist followers from remote parts 
of Mongolia, and he deemed -his influence at the Court of China— 
such that he.could: obtain conimercial privileges for the English 

in Pekin. This belief;Mr. Bogle spared, though, as it proved in 
the end, both were too enthusiasti on the “subject. In virtue of 


^ 
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his spiritual office the Teshu Yainx sought to be the peacemaker 
amongst his turbulent neighbours, of whom the most aggressive 
was * | Singh Pertab, son of "Prithi Narain the Gorkhali usurper in 

Nepal. His generosity to the poor and to strangers was not wholly ` 

isinterested, for, in entertaining the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
mendicants who flocked to his court, he reaped the worldly ad- - 
vantage of satisfying his curiosity “regarding foreign countries 
and of having his praises sung by his guests on their return to 
their honies, or in their wandering through other lands, From 
.the knowledge of Hindustani which he had acquired from his 
mother, a lady of Ladak, he was able to converse directly with 
Mr. Bogle, who was quite the man to appreciate his power of 
-telling a pleasant story with a great deal of humour and action, 
and his dislike of. empty compliments," * Although _venerated 
as God’s Viceregent through. all the Eastern countries of Asia, 

endowed with a portion of omniscience, and with many other 
.divine attributes, he throws.aside ‘in conversation all the awful 
part of his character; accommodates himself to the. weakness 
of mortals, endeavours to make himself loved rather than feared, 
„and behaves: with the greatest affability to everybody,” And 
again with a quaint antithesis writes Mr. Bogle, “I endeavoured 
to find out in his character those defects which are inseparable 
from humanity, but he is so universally beloved that I had no 
success, and- not a man could find in his heart to speak ill of -him.” 
As Captain Turner laid equal stress. on the veneration in which 
_this same Lama was held nine “years later, Mr. Bogle may, we 
think, be acquitted of. -over-partiality in-his portrait. . 
. With many expressions of: mutual regret and sorrow Mr. Bogle 
"and the Teshü Lama parted from one another in the first week. of 
April, 1775, and: the former quickly regaining: the route which 
he-had before traversed found himself again at Tassisudon on 
May 8th, and áfter little. more than a twelvemonths’ absence from 
British territory he crossed- the border into Cooch Behar. We. 
gather that he lost nó time in travelling thence to Calcutta so 
as to communicate personally with the Governor-General, - who 
had already signified thorough approval of his proceedings. 

Mr. Maüning's narrative suffers by. comparison with that of 
Mr.Bogle. The latter is so genial and accommodating, the former 
80 peevish and sò inclined to look on the dark side of things. 
Ri is curious that a-man of such high education, who had by 
-leng residence in Canton been preparing himself to accomplish 
the dream of his life should have borne the difficulties of a 


strange country in ‘so complgining a spirit, As to his grudge 


* Prithi “Narain conquered the rung, and Jogimara to his father’s 
vabey of Katmandoo. Singh Pertab conquests. : 
added Tanahung, Soomeysur, Oopad- . = 


! 
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against the. Indian Government for giving him no commission, it 

may be said that, after the complete failure, i in a commercial point 

of view, of Warren Hastings’ overtures, Lord Minto was quite 

, justified. in not re-opening negotiations ; ; that the temper of Mr. 

: Manning was not so suave and deliberate as becomes an Envoy 

and that even if there had not been these objéctions, the time 

was not propitious fôr another venture, Bhdotan rejected friendly 

' intercourse, and Nepal was persevering in that course of'aggres- 
sion which at last brought down retribution on her head. ` It 
is much to Mr. Manning's credit that, with small private means ` 
and without the official position and credentials which, if they 
are not essential, do so much to smooth -a travellers progress in 
the East, he managed to overcome Chinese. exclusiveness and ' 
realize his hope of gazing on the face of the Dalai Lama, His 
journdl is specially valuable for its corroboration of Nain Singh’s 
account of that part of the route which they both have: traversed, a 
and therefore by implication of.the Pundit’s accuracy in regard 
to other parts of Tibet concerning which he is the sole modem 
Suthority. 

After much inquiry Mr. Bogle came: to the conclusion that 
there was no likelihood of immediately reviving the trade with . 
Tibet through Nepal. He errs sometimes in his references to 
current events in the latter country, as when he makes Singh 
Pertab* to: have succeeded to the throne in-the year which, as a 
niatter of fact, witnessed his death ;- but any confusion of names 
and dates does not affect the main difficulty that the country was 
. in such a disturbed’ state owing to the encroachments of the 
Gorkhalis as ‘to make it unsafe for merchants, and that there was » 
no prospect ofa more peaceful policy being soon adopted. Under’ 
these circumstances Mr. Bogle turned his attention to the routes 
through Bhootan. Here he encountered an obstacle in the fact that 
the trade in valuable commodities was wholly in the hands of the 
members of Government.: Had the Tibetans not been averse on 

`- the score of climate and distance to resort to marts in British terri- 
tory, and had there been a good understanding between Sikkim and 





* The ‘Genealogical Table of the - A. D. ECC 
Gorkhali Kings of Nepal, 3 is as- Rajendra Bikram 1816-1847, 
follows :— (deposed and. 
: A. D. 1 . Still alive) `; 
zu 1 K 1769-1771. - ' Soorendra Bikram 1847.. 
Singh Pertab 1771-1778. p Sovereign) ^ f =— 


Run Bahadoor 1776-1800 (and a shortin- g Mr. ‘Markham: i is wrong in making 
terval in 1804). @irvan Jodh Bikrum to be the son, 


| 
Girvan Jodh 1800-1816 (with exception itting all 
Bik . of Singh Pertab, and in omitting a 
De ud paca oe mention of Run. Bahadoor. (See his 


-— tioned), ` 9s foot note, to page "n 
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Nepal, an alternative route to the plains of Bengal through Darjee- : 
ling might have been adopted. -As circumstances then were, 
there was no option but to make an arrangement by which British 
A Tibetan. dealers could have direct relations with each other 
“Bt some place in Bhootan, and the consent of the Deb Raja to: 
ilis plan, which was a partial blow to the monopoly enjoyed by 
him and his officers, was gained by the abolition of dues hither- 
to levied on their caravans in Bengal and by the restriction of 
trade in such valuable items as sandal-wood, indigo, skins, tobacco, 
*betel-nut and pán to the Bhootanese. For the rest, Hindu and 
Mahomedan merchants, but not Europeans, were to be allowed 
to pass freely through Bhootan, and to be at liberty to-dispose of 

' their goods at Paro, the entrepot which Mr, Bogle selected, or to ' 

carry them into Tibet. This was not as great a step in the diréc- , 
` tion of free trade as Warren Hastings hoped for, but it was all that 
—much negotiation could obtain; and it was more.than the Bhoo- 
tanese, although subsequently bribed by the cession of the dis- 
tricts of Ambari Falacottah and Jalpaish, could be induced to act 
up to. There was of course every reason to believe that the 
Teshu Lama would readily agree to any conditions which the Deb 
, Raja accepted. In the negotiations leading up to this point Mr. 
Bogle seems to have displayed great judgment. His view of the- 
duty of Government in regard to the development of trade is 
thoroughly souüd.. “In matters of commerce, I humbly appre- 
hend that freedom and security is (sic) all that is required. Mer- 
chants left to themselves naturally discover the most’ proper 
“manner of conducting their trade, and prompted by self-interest 
Bos) it on to the greatest extent.” His mistake, and we believe 
hat had he not died so soon he would have admitted it, was in 
considering that a country, which he allowed to be mountainous, — 
barren and thinly-peopled, could maintain a large foreign trade, 
large enough, that is to say, to add. materially to the welfare of the 
British Empire. The poverty and simple manners of the Bhoo- 
tanese convinced him that there was no great opening amongst 
them. The comparative splendour of- the Teshu Lama’s court 
may have led him to form an undue estimate.of the requirements. 
*of the people of Tibet, though his march thither should have acted 
' as. a check, Itis unfortunate that his tour was not more extend- 
ed, so that he might have seen the general nakedness of the land 
which Nain Singh has since so graphically depicted. Only by the 
custom of the masses is a large trade in foreign goods possible, and 
this is out of the question in the isolated countries in and about 
the Himalaya, where the people can depend almost entirely on 
themselves for the necessaries"and comforts of life and have no 
means, even if they had the inclination, for buying outside luxuries. 

Such trade as there is owes its raison d étre, with very few exceps, 
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tions, to the appetites and tastes “of the gentry, hs. constitute a 
` small minority in these regions. It may be interrupted for long, 
asit was last century, without disastrous consequences. When 
the temporary lindrances have disappeared or been removed, it 
reverts to its old channels and gradually recovers its old amount. 

The circumstances which called it forth forbid anything but a 
trifling increase, “In the case of the throügh trade with: Tibet 
our conviction is that it fully. recovered itself some twenty-five - 
years ago, and that in the nature of things it has not since 
increased and never will increase in any appreciable degree. 

. Mr Markham, on thé ‘contrary, holds that Mr. Bogle's mission 
laid the foundation of a policy which, if it had since been steadily , / 
pursued, would have long ago ensured « permanent results," which . 
expression, by the light of other remarks of his, we interpret to 
mean a considerable trade. That the issue has been otherwise . 
he attributes to British apathy and Nepalese obstruction. Against ^ 
this view 4t may be urged with much force, we think, that War- 
ren Hastings was Governor-General for ten yéars after Mr. Bogle’s 
return, and that in this time, although three more missions were 
deputed to Bhootan' and a second to Tibet, though the Teshu Lama 

of Mr. Bogle's acquaintance interceded personally for the British 

"with the Emperor of China, and though Purungir Gosain was estab- 
lished as British agent in Tibet, nothing good in the way of trade ` 

. was achieved. The merit of. Warren Hastings in this affair is that 
he was a pioneer of a possible trade. He conceived the idea which 
we now know to have been an. exaggerated one, but which there is . 

. no doubt that he honestly entertained; that the trade with Tibet 

might, if properly developed, become the most extensive and j 
lucrative of any inland trade in the world. - To the eae 
of this-trade, he -gave his close attention during a long tenure of 
-office, never losing any opportunity of communication with Tibet, 
Bhootan or Pekiu. Yet, in Opposition ‘to what. Mr, Markham’ im- 
plies, no material success, that is to say, no marked increase of trade 
was obtained. "There was constant prediction of great profits, but no 
fulfilment of the prophecy. There were repeated protestations of 
friendship by the Teshu Lama, ‘but fine words, as the proverb tells. 
us, butter no parsnips. The seed of expectation was sown, but in* 

. & barren and dry land, and the consequence was the harvest of 
disappointment. If the long-sustained efforts of a statesman, on _ 
whom the greatest pressure. was put to make large remittances, . 
ended in ‘practical failure, what. encouragement, what need wag— 
there: for his successors to follow up the insignificant track when 

' easier and more important openings of trade were becoming avail- 
able through the extension of the British. territories in India ? It, 
is pleasanter of course for states, as for individuals, to be on good 

adormis with their neighbours. But so far as commerce is concerned’ 
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there can be no gain to British India from friendly intercourse 
with Tibet, unless at the same time the reserve of her suzerain is 
overcome. ‘This is a feat which Warren Hastings was never able 
to accomplish. Exclusiveness is the traditional policy of the 
Ritancha Government. It is true that within the sphere of its 
{influence it has borne and still bears with the presence of Roman 
Catholic religieux of various denominations, but only because their 
scientific attainments have been useful to itself, or because they 
have been missionaries of- faith, not commerce. It is worthy of 
, notice: also, as regards more distant Tibet, that the Chinese Umbas 
only appeared on the scene a year or so before Desideri left, and 
that Della Penna had completed about two-thirds of his long 
` sojourn in Lhasa.’ before. their arrival. Since 1760 or thereabouts. 
even the holy fathers have only. been tolerated.in Tibet as travel- 
lers. Huc and ‘Gabet, were’ sent'away from Lhasa after a month's ` 
sojourn, Laymen have fared worse. The nature of Van de Putte's 
danger, who was at Lhasa from about 1730 to 1736; is clear enough. 
He was“ a chiel takin’ notes.” In the hope of avoiding detection, he 
usually wrote on small strips of paper, in a character intelligible 
only to himself. Mr. Bogle was suspected of. being a surveyor, tra- 
velling to spy out the nature of the land, so that the Company might 
have-its topographical information ready whenever it found a pre-. 
text for invasion. Had he indulged his private wish he would have 
visited Lhasa; The circumstance of Lieutenant Davis, one of the 
members-of Turner’s embassy, belonging to the Bengal Engineers, 
„elicited. so strong an: objection.as compelled him to stay behind. 
‘in Bhootan. Mr. Manning’s position during his last weeks in - 
| Lhasa was, if we'rightly appreciate his fragmentary notes, very 
-critical. - The Moravians, now settled in Lahoul, have tried in vain 
to obtain a footing in Western Tibet. . It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any, good, so to his repulse at Shipki by villagers, 
who evidently knew that it was as much as their livés were worth 
to let an Englishman pass -by. that way into Tibet, we owe 
Mr. Wilson's* graphic account, of his. recent journey along 
the southern water-shed of the Indus‘ to Cashmere ‘On the 
eastern’ side neither, Mr. Edgar, nor, later still, Sir Richard 
"Temple has met -with any encouragement to cross the border 
from ‘Sikkim. On the contrary, the" former, in answer. to his 
proposal that he ‘should-be invited to Chumbi, was told by the 
Jongpen of Phari that such a proceeding was quite contrary 
~to- his orders, which forbade all intercourse between Tibet and 
British India. Ina letter, of which the genuineness is beyond | 
‘doubt, and which was in answerfo à representation of Mr. Edgars 
approach, the Unibas of Lhasa laid down the law plainly 
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"enough to the’ Raja of Sikkim. He. was to do everything he 
could, consistently with courtésy, to keep the Englishman from 
crossing the border, in accordance with old custom and his bounden 
duty. The new policy of road-making, with. which he had 
sonelinted the British Government, was hateful to them, and i 
He continued to behave in this manner it would not. be well with 
im. . 

We should deplore this ration attitude of the Chinese quite 
-a$ much as Mr. Markham does; if we thought that it ‘had availed 
to deprive the - British nation of a gteat benefit, But we do not, 
and this is the point on which we: ‘most differ with him, The 
establishment of a Russian Consul at Urga, on which he depends 
as an incentive to the British Government to claim a similar post ' 
for a representative of its own at Lhasa, has peculiar circum- 
stances to justify it, Urga is a town which commands the line of 
a trade of. which one ar ticle. is much prized and* universally used-~ 
in Russia, You might as soon deprive the ordinary Russian 
‘of his tea as the ordinary Englishman of his, beer. The trade 
is of old standing, and thé knowledge that Chinese influence was 
waning made the Court of Saint Petersburgh i in 1870, not only insist. 
upon having a Russian Consul there, but also} a Russian garrison, 
as a means of protection ,against' the Mahomedan rebels, who 
were then in “the full swing’ of success. To suggest an ana- 
logous case. If Great Britain had for long been. dependent on 
Tibet for all her malt, and ‘if’ the Kambus had suddenly defi- 
ed the control . of the Tibetan Government and endangered , 
-the safety of the road to Darjeeling, she would have had strong 
cause for taking a similar step. to- ` protect her trade. As a J 
matter. of fact- Great Britain has never had either directly- or“ 
indirectly. à „greàt trade. with” Tibet. The articles. exchanged 
have been such as were deemed luxuries by the respective holders; 
‘or such as in the nature of things only involvéd a moderate 
demand, gold, silver, musk, borax, wool and à few, ponies on the 
one side, woollen and cotton cloths, brocades, silks, cutlery, glass- 
ware,’ coral, pearls, spices, sugar, tobacco and indigo on the other. ` 
“With Nepal the rough blankets, salt, sheep and goats of the 
north have been exchanged for ‘the rice of the lower valleys. * 
But here, the enthusiast will say, are just the elements for a 
largetrade. Only let British merchants have free communication 
with Tibet, and success is certain. To this view we demur. To 
begin, with, nature has interposed no slight. obstacles. ‘There is no 
“need to go further along the Cashmere and Ladak route than 
to the foot of the Zogi La, oralong ihe N epal and Tibet route than to 


* Mr. Lumley's Report on the Tea Central Asia, page 314. - Yule's In- 
Trade of Russia, pages 1-3. - troductory Remarks to Prejevalsky's , 
= t Von Hellwaid’s Russians’ in Monet, Yol. L, page xxii. 
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Nayakotė, twenty-five miles beyond’ Kaimandoo, { in order to under- 
stand what are the difficulties. In the one case there are some 
mie along the bed of the Sind, as you approach Sonamurg, which. 
Mr. Moorcroft described* as a very hard and scabrous ascent 
A chstructed by blocks of stone and dangerous from frequent slips 
and over which the baggage of Dr. ‘Henderson T was, notwith- 
. Standing the precautions taken for the comfort of the mission to 
which he belonged, delayed for several days. On the second route 
.to which we have referred, three mountain passes have to be sur- 
mounted, over which sheep and goats. are, the only beasts that can 
be used for. loads, The track .is’too steep, too treacherous, too 
‘narrow at times even for mules, and the climate too- relaxing for 
+ yaks, Practically, except for tice and salt, men and women | bear 
all the burdens; In Sikkim the Jelep La "offers easier gradients. 
Yet, simply for bridges and a bridle-track to this point, Mt.. Edgar 
stimated an expenditure of at least half a-lac of rupees. The 
descriptions of various travellers, beginning with Mr. Bogle, and 
ending with Mr. Eden, leave no. room for doubting the difficulties 
of the Paro route through Bhootan. Beyond the points indicated 
„there are, in the case of the routes to Eastern Tuikistan, elevated 
passes to be crossed, some of which involve the transfer of loads 
from horses-or mules to yaks, and one, the Sanju Pass,} is hard 
_ for yaks even, and there are besides the discomforts of desert 
uplands, swollen streams, and the risk of suffocating whirlwinds to 
encounter. For seven or eight. stages continuously grass is ‘scarce 
and water bad. -.In his first journey Mr. Forsyth, ‘Envoy though 
he was, only just avoided starvation for his camp: followers. 
( From Katmandoo onwards there is the choice between the Kerong 
and the Kuti routes.- Thé first leads through a bare and rocky 
country to the most desolate . province of Tibet ; the second 
: follows for twenty-five miles? or so the gorge of the Bhotia, Kosi, 
‘and for this distance is always | bad for weak nérves, and cul- 
minates, for a third of à mile; ina pathway never more than 
eighteen. inches wide and sometimes .aslittle'as nine inches, of 
Stone -slabs supported by. iron bars driven, into the face of 
the precipice. at a height of about 1,500 feet above the roaring- 
-torrent! The Sikkim and Blioctàn routes are easy compared 
with the others, and they have the advantage of leading directly 
towards the capital of Tibet. The four routes above referred’ 
to we have, chosen, because there is ample information on 
«record concerning them, and heceute they all are used by native 


* Moorcrofts Travels, Vol. Ilp E See Dr, Scully’ : S in Siray 

page 98. & Feathers, Vol. IV., 1876. He crossed 

f Lahore to Yarkund, page 33. it twice, and saw E a s on 

ó Dr. Henderson was a member of the each occasion, 
first mission to Yarkund, 
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traders, as much, we believe, as any alternative routes in the 
countries which they traverse. It might of course be possible 
to find better substitutes. The line of the Bagmutty at once 
occurs as likely to give an easier passage into Nepal. In Bhootan 
Mr. Bogle believed that à more level road might be made along 
the course of the Pachu Chinchu. But he saw also that there 
was a-policy in not facilitating the entrance to the country. 
Independently, however, of the argument dear to hillmen that the 
mountains are their fortifications, which the men of Sikkim would 
act up to as heartily as their neighbours if they were equally 
independent, the question arises whether the prospects of increas- 
ing traffic are such as to warrant a large expenditure on engineer- 
ing. We think not: Mr. Fitch’s and Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s . 
statements as to the existence of à flourishing trade between 
India and Tibet through the passes of Nepal and Bhootan from 
-the end of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century... 
must be taken with a little caution.. The former wrote on hearsay, 
viewing omne ignotum pro magnifico: The latter’s stay in Nepal 
was # too short, and his means of acquiring information too limited 
for him to be credited with more than good intentions in his 
- references tothe circumstances of past days. The lists of both, 
as also that of Della Penna, whose. opportunities were greater, 
relate mainly. to luxuries. The laudator temporis acti has not 
an unpleasant rôle, but in the absence of trustworthy statistics his 
general statements on the prosperity of ‘arts, agriculture and 
commerce must be taken for what they are worth. Nearly thirty 
years later the same want of accurate records made it impossible : 
‘for Mr. Brian Hodgson to give more than an approximate idea 
: of the existing trade, and even he with all the advantages which 
personal apfitude for research, long residence in the country, and 
official position gave him, subsequently allowed that he had+ reason 
to believe that he had over-estimated the trading capital of Nepal 
by one-third, The error is easily explained. The Nepalese 
Government keeps no record of exports andimports. Consequently 
Mr. Hodgson had ‘no other source of information than. *' the con- 
jectural estimates of old and respectable merchants” as to the total 
amount, and no better check on their statements than that which. 
a rough calculation upon the amounts of duties and exemptions from 
-duties afforded of the aggregate value of the trade. His figures 


. 





* The treaty which admitted of 1803. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton ac- 
Captain Knox going to Katmandoo ‘companied him. Except at tho be” 
as Resident was ratified by the ginning, the aversion of the Durbar 
British Government at the end of if ner presence was very marked. 
October 1801, and by the Nepalese (Mitchison’s Treaties, Vol. ii, pages 189 
Durbar a year later. Captain Knox and 205) ^ 
left Katmandoo for good.in March , + Essays, part-ii, page 92. 
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show-that, in 1831, tlie commerce of Nepal was worth about thirty- 
three lacs of Company's rupees a year, which amount, in the opinion 
of his informants, was triple that of 1816. This seems to prove 
that, from the time when their defeat by the British put a limit to 
She Gorkhalis"dominions, the trade had gradually been reviving, 
‘OF the total value of the trade in 1831, that between British 
territory and Tibet through Nepal was worth about *six lacs of 
rupees, for which, as Sir John Lawrence said of the trade with 
Eastern Turkistan, a railway train once a year would suffice, and 
it is clear from Mr. Hodgsun’s. +-remarks that the extension of the 
through traffic was not hindered by prohibitive duties on the part 
of Nepal. From small beginnings great results sometimes flow, 
But this is not the case with Trans-Himalayan trade. The present 
information concerning Trans-Himalayan countries is much more: 
detailed and trustworthy than that which Mr. Hodgson could 
-command. Independently of the inherent difficulties of the road, 
it is now t known that in Ameer Yacoób Beg's territories popula- 








* This is worth noticing ‘because 
Mr. Markham lays much stress on 
the importance of. the through - trade 
with Tibet, The tabular statements 


appended to! Mr. Brian Hodgson's. 


Essay on the commerce of Nepal 


- (Assays, Part ii, p.p. 105-120), are à 


little confusing at first sight, but 
the following-results concerning the’ 
through trade can be gathered from 
" them ;— di 


Value at, Katmandoo 
of imports from British - 
territory destined for 
Northern Nepal and .3,56,900=2,97,416 
Tibet, including duties, 
cost of carriage, and 
30 per cent, profit up to 
Katmandoo. - 
Value at Katmandoo 
of, imports from Nor- 
thern Nepal and Tibet 
destined for British 
territory, including cost 
„Of carriage and duties 
(profit not stated.) 


4,14,700=8,45,588 
7,71,600==6,42,999 
As. to the distribution of-the 
British wares between Northern 


Nepal and Tibet nothing can be 
~educed from the papers. Of the im- 








ports thence for British territory, © 


articles to the value of Nepalese 

27,000 (Company's Rs. 22,500) ary 
from Northern Nepal, which is in- 
cluded in the term Bhote and signi- 
fied by the term Kachar. We shall 


tables: >, 


Nplse Rs, Co's. Rs. 


therefore not be far wrong in putting 
the Katmandoo valuation of ‘the 
through trade at about six lacs of 
Company's rupees. tos 

The balance, it will be seen, is aps ^^ 
parently against Northern Nepal and 
Tibet, but an equilibrium is main- 
tained.by the importation thither of 


.the rice of Central Nepal, which is’ 


not included imn Mr. Hodgson’s 
Mr. Hodgson says that the real 
value of Nepalese rupees is as 135 to. 
100 Company’s rupees, But he turns 
Nepalese into Company’s rupees in 
the proportion of 120 to 100, which 
was in his time and still is the average. 
market rate at Katmandoo, 
. tT“ Atall events 8 per cent. will. 
amply cover all Custom House 
charges within the Nepalese domi- ^ 
pions,” Assays, Part ii, page 96, 
- $“ My pérsonal observation leads 
me tothe belief that this one million 
and fifteen thousand is very consi- 
derably above the actual numbers 
which a proper census would disclose, 
as the true population of the country 
ín the possession of the Amfr as” 
defined in the preceding pages, and 
Ihave been enabled to form this es- 
timate for the whole country from 1 - 
experience of its western divisions. 
“Two circumstances conspire to 
misread the mere traveller in his 
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tion i$ sparse and cultivation orily possible in the neighbourhood 
of rivers, that the people are fairly well off in the matter of food 
clothes and lodging, and consequently are independent of foreign 


piece-goods; which is the commodity: that British merchan 
specially. desire to*find new markets for. 
ful whether with a. larger accumulation of wealth an‘ equilibriu 


in trade could.be established, the greater part of the articles which 
‘could be. given in exchange being too bulky or of too little value 


calculations. - One ^is the sudden 
transition from a region of solitude 
and desolation to another of society, 
and habitation; and the other is the 
striking contrast between the desert 
wastes around and the. flourishing 
settlements that spread far and wide 
between them. Thus the traveller 
approaching the country from the 


B 


south hás to cross a vast uninhabited . 


region utterly devoid of trees and 
verdure ; and after ten or twelve days 
of such. desolation, he : suddenly 
plunges into a flourishing settlement, 
extending over as many miles along 
a river course, and thickly planted 
with trees in all its extent. His. 
first impression is one of dense popu- 
lation and plenty, but a closer in- 
vestigation shows him that abundance 
of trees does not necessarily prove 
numbers of population; and he dis- 
covers that the houses are widely 
scattered either as single-homesteads 
or in clusters of two or three together; 
and if he counts them, he will find 
that within a radius of a couple of 
miles all round hardly-fifty tenements 
are visible.” He quits this settlement” 
in his onward journey and, which- 
ever way he goes, he traverses a wide 
waste of blank desert. to- the next 
which, may be, is a market town ‘and 
entered on market day, He here 
finds, a  closely-packed. and busy. 
crowd. blocking the streets with their 
numbers; and extricating himself 
from their midst, he goes his way 
impressed by the density and activity 
of the population. , 
here, he will find the illusion dis- 
pelled. The morrow, instead. of a’ 
struggling and: jostling crowd, will 
show him lonesome streets - with 
Long rows of silent. forges, „empty 


But if he halts- 


` cook-shops, deserted grocers’ stalls, 


and. the tenantless sheds of the 
shoemaker, hatter aud draper; and 


if he enquires, he will learn that the , 


multitude of yesterday is dispersed 


far and wide over this and the ad- 


joining settlements till next week’s 


*It is also very doubt- ~ 


3 


market-day brings them together--.. 


again. ` ; 

* ['have no data on which to base 
an approximate estimate of the area 
of land under cultivation ‘in each 
division; but considering the limited 
water-supply and the barren nature 
of the soi and comparing the 
spreads of cultivation with those of 
other countries where the population 
is known, it does not appear to me 
that the soil‘is capable of feeding the 
alleged population in the western 
divisions of the country which I 
have seen, particularly if it is borne 


^ 


in mind, that they are snussiy de d 


. supporting and receive no extraneous 


supplies of bread stuffs and similar 
food. Itis for these reasons that I 
am disposed to estimate the actual 
nórmal population at & lower figure 
than that produced. by the reckoning 
in the time of the Chinese as above 
given, and independent of the great 
diminution, that is said to- have oc- 
curred by the war losses and mas- 


sacres attending the revolution that *. 


overthrew their rule, and transferred 
the possession of the country. to other 
hands" (Dr. Bellew in the Report: 


of the Second Mission to Yarkund in - 


1873, p.p. 62,63.) 


* In Nepal, which is comparatively 


cjose, it pays the masses better to 
ig port raw cotton and make a strong 
hóme-spun cloth of it, than to import 
the less durable and higher-priced 
fabrics of English and Bombay. mills, 
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-to be worth the heavy cost entailed. by. long aid toilsome inland. 
transport. "The local circumstances of' Tibet are even worse, Iù 
thé North-West of that country. from Shipki asfar as' Sarka the 
i population i is, with the excéption of a few villages, a few monastic 
ommunities" and a few gold-diggers, nomad and scanty, for the 

. simple reason’ that the. ‘soil at that height is unfavourable to 
agriculture. The insignificant town, of Sarka, lying almost due 

- north of Katmandoo, has to get all its grain over the mountains 
‘from the distant marts of Kerong and: Jongkajong. The large 
monastery of Tadum, further to the west, is at an equal dis- 
«advantage. A more flourishing tract is that which includes 
, Shigatze, Gyangze avd the villages to the southward, but the 
"population ofthe whole cañ be:conjectured from the fact that, 
ten years ago, the inhabitants of those two towns and’ their 
<-environs, priests included, were estimated by. Nain Singh at^ 
b-about twenty-five thousand. "The population of Lhasa with its 
` surrounding monasteries is under forty thousand, and there is 
so far no reason to bélieve. in the existence of more populous. 
` settlements further to the east. Then as to the products and 
` the requirements of the country. The wool which is doubtless, 
to be had in any quantity could not on account of the cost of carriage 
compete with the Australian staple. There is a nearér aud equally. 
boundless field for ghee in the Terai of Nepal, where hundreds of 
thousands of cows graze yearly. The'sheep and cattle of the Tibet. 
highlands pine when taken.-to the lower valleys of Nepal, and would 

, certainly: not fare better in the greater heat of Hindustan, This dis- 
“poses of what Mr. Markham rightly calls the real wealth: of- Tibet. 
There remain such articles. as musk, the demand for which is 
strictly limited, and indeed for that matter the supply also, and. 

* gold, found only on such lofty and remote plains as render it 
impossible, we believe, to ensure a really large out-turn. The hard-' 

. Ships to. those inured to them from. infancy are so great that 
probably no adventurers from ‘other countries could -bear them, : 
‘and if they could the:diffieulty of feeding them is apparently’ 
insuperable. Even if gold were forthcoming in abundance what has 
Great Britain to give’ in exchange. that Tibet wants? A little 
* more: rice. and a- few. more-spices would Satisfy. thé aspirations: 
ofa people who can -boast what we, cannot òn- behalf of our 
labouring classes at hóme, that they are warmly clad, snugly 
housed according’ io . their’.ideas, and have - unlimited- mutton, 
X milk and whisky., Unless’ indeed, anti-Malthus like, we are to 
take up our parable against polyandry and celibacy, - the natural 
if not voluntary check on over-population, in which ease we ‘shall 








` * Our reference i$ to the Tibetan, tion as compared with ‘the former, - 
x mot the Khoten -gold fields. The and theont-türn is much more consi- 
latter are at à very” nioderato eleva- derable "under present cireumistanceg,« 
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find itno easy task to overthrow the institutions of centuries, or 
when overthrown, to provide the extra mouths. with their due 
quota of albuminous food. Then, "when we have surmounted 
these obstacles and gold in return for grain unlimited is a drug | 
in the market, we shall have the satisfaction of saying that va 
are unprofitable servants, „for we shall have disturbed the e 
changes as much. as the mines of Nevada are doing now. 

There is something to be said against Mr. Markham’s sweep- 
ing condemnation of J ung Bahadoor's fiscal policy. In 1839 an 
engagement * was concluded by which the Nepalese delivered. 
an authentic statement of thé duties leviable in Nepal, that is, 
T Nepal ‘Proper and the main route thither, and agreed not to levy: 
unauthorized imposts not entered in-that paper on British subjects. ' 
The’ authorized duties range from 7 to:10 per cent. ad valorem, 
being somewhat in excess of. the rates that obtained in 1831, which, 
considering that the engagement, was negotiated by Mr. Brian™ 
Hodgson, is rather curious: There have been occasional attempts at 
evasion ; but, on the whole, the Durbar has been true tothe obliga- 
tion which it then incurred. The inviolability of treaties in time 
of peace has not yet been assured amongst Western nations, as. 
Russia's conduct in repudiating the Black Sea Clause of the Treaty 
of Paris during the Franco-German war, and more recent differences 
in regard.to the Extradition: Treaty between Great Britain and 
America ‘prove, - It is to be regretted, we > think, that the compact 
with. Nepal was not made of general, ‘application, ‘and we can only 
conceive that it.was restricted to the particular route with which _ 
it deals: because that is the one chiefly used for.the through. traffic ` 
between Bengal and Tibet. If trade along it had been habitually 
hampered in recent. timés by^ unauthorized exactions, we should ~ 
have .expected, „as British subjects are largely engaged in it and 
conduct many -of-their operations from the important centre of 
Patna, to-hear complaints in the press. But this has not been the 
case, and therefore we are compelled to conclude that Mr. Markham 
has generalized on insufficient grounds.. If the charge can be sub- 
stantiated, we are quite at one with him in wishing to see a less short- 
sighted: policy introduced. As to his opinion “that less taxation 
would be required if the army of Nepal were reduced and that the 
, administration of the country does not call for so large a force as is 
now maintained the-same might be said of almost every country in 
Europe. Provided that-it is moderate in ‘amount, the taxation of 
trade in Nepal is,as defensible.as the levying of sea customs by the - 
“Indian Government, and much more defensible than the latter's in- 
fa i at 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. -I,-pages akout one-fifth or four hundred thou- 
212-319. ` sand persons of the whole population 

t By Nepal Proper “is meant the of the territories under the Govern- 
galley of Katmandoo, which contaius ment of Nepal. 
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land salt revenue ; and it is just possible that the shrewd minister, 
who ignored the overtures of rebel courts and compelled his waver- 

. ing colleagues to espouse the British cause in the mutiny, 
{8 the requirements of his country better than the sagest 
f arm-chair philosophers, . Till more civilized nations, by ceas- 
ing to. distrust ome another, do away with the chief rea- 
son for national debts: and huge standing armies, an Oriental 
potentate may be excused if he takes the same measures as 
they for ensuring the integrity of the territories for which 
he is responsible. Odly twenty years have pagsed since the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Oudh was annexed, and the fear of annexation, 
which may seem ridiculous to the English eritic who is convinced 
- that that policy can never recur, is still the béte noire of the Gorkhali 

—as fond of his country as any Swiss—whose’ prejudices Jung 

< Bahadoor is fain to respect. And, we may add, there -are certain 

_Apstinets of race which no statesman can afford to overlook. If 
Lord Beaconsfield were to attempt to substitute Imperialism for 
constitutional Government in England, the consequences to himself 
at any rate would be very unpleasant. So with Jung Bahadoor if. 
he tried to make his countrymen, who are the largest elemient 

: in the Nepalese army, turn their swords into pruning hooks, By 
origin, by long continuous service and by preference, the Gorkhalis 

. are a martial people. Gurungs, Muggurs,. Limboos and Kerantis 
might be relegated to industrial occupations, but-any-endeavour to_ 
deprive the Gorkhalis of a military career, would involve the risk, 
we may say the certainty, of a pronunciamento: The only practi- 

^ cable check on their numbers in the ranks has been in force for 
generations, It is founded.on the same principle of short service, 

-coupled with the obligation om those who have completed the period 

. of training to return to duty in case of need, as enabled Scharn- 

. horst to make an armed nation of Prussia. By it every Gorkhali 
-has his.turn in the-army for a few years, and then makes room for 
another of the family, himself going back to superintend the 
'eultivation of the little rent-free estate, which though annually 
renewed in the name of the individual actually under arms, is 
practically the State's means of satisfying the whole family. , 

- .Of the remainder of Mr. Markham’s work we regret that we 
cannot write in terms of unqualified approval. The chorus of 
praise in his honour which re-appears every month on the cover of 

. the Geographical Magazine would have been more valuable if the 
knowledge of his critics had not been so palpably limited to the 
~~gontents of the book that they were reviewing. An exception is 
needed in favour of the index, That is very good, as good as-the 
. index to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s,recently published Essays is bad. 
Otherwise there is much room for improvement. The truth seems 
to be that Mr, Markham attempts too much. His public duties in 
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- the Geographical Department of the India Office cannot ‘be light,-- 
and to them he has added’ of late years thé important labour of 
editing a Geographical Magazine. “As though the latter pursuit 
was not sufficient to occupy his leisure 'he has. published several | 
works of a less fugitive character, each of which demanded, if it ha 
not received, much general reading and- long-sustained attention. 
His happiest éffort in.the path’ of -literature.was the editing of- the 
narrative of Clavijo’s Embassy. ‘The general sketch of the history of 


. Persia is so wanting in method and accüracy^as to' bé nearly useless 


for the purposes of reference “for whioh -it was intended. Our 
suspicion after reading it that Mr. Markham had too many irons in 
‘the fire is strengthened by his last production. The discovery of . 
Mr, Bogle's and Mr. Manning’s papers was doubtless very welcome. ‘ 


- to him, "but the public was. not i in such a hurry for them as to make 


it worth his while to be constantly careless.and inaccurate. And 
this is just what has happened. His shortcomings are -the less: 
|: pardonable because he constantly shows by bis references that he 


. has had access to sources of correct information, ‘If he had allowed 


himself more.time, Mr. Markham was quite capable of arranging Mr. 
Bogle’s materials more skilfully, so as to'have avoided- "repetition, and’ 
` to have given greater- continuity to the narrative than he has done. 
` However, this is a minor’ fault, wliich involves-nó' more serious 
consequences than patience on the part of the reader, who, if he 
is balked of informatioi at‘a point where he might have reason- 


“ably expected to find it; will come upon it later if he pursues the 


. 6ven tenor of his way. "What we have more especially to com- 
plain of is the tendency to repetition in the- notes, the frequent ~ 
mistakes in fact, unteasonable assumptions in régard to- quéstions 
involving doubt, an erroneous way of describing . the- configuration... 
‘of the Himalaya, and rash drawing in parts of his general: map. . 
' Did it never occur to Mr; Markham ‘that it is not usual to open a, 


. volume.like his on Tibet at random and to read: a. few pages here 


and there” without regard for what has: gone before? ` "Yet, only on 
"his supposition of such eccentricity can we ‘explain the constant 
recurrence of such notes as that Demojong’s country means 
- Sikkim, aud that Seling stands for Sining, and so on. It was quite 
right, in the interests of the general- reader, who might be pre-. 
sumed to have little previous knowledge of the: subject, to enlighten 
him once at the earliest opportunity-on such points, But it was 
just as much incumbent‘on the editor to assume that his: readers 
-would have sense enough to read the book regularly from begin- 
ning to-end, and that their intellects were equal to the’ strain of” 
remembering an explanatory note., 

The subject of Buddhist ‘cosmog, ny and religion i is not the sim- 
.plest'in the world, and there was'no particular reason why Mr. 
Markham should have dealt ‘with: ite- The exigencies of the case 
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would have.been met if he-had briefly sokiai the relative posi- . 
tion and. functions of the Dalai and Teshu Lamas without troub-' 

ling himself as[:-to -their successive inéarnations, But having 
undertaken to- trace their- origin he should have done so clearly 
“and correctly. -He begins by-stating that, subsequently to the 
transfer of their original scriptures to Ceylon, it had been revealed 
to the Buddhists of India. “that their. lord had created the five 
Dhyani- or celestial Buddhas, and that, each of these had created 
five Buddhisatwas or beings in the course.of attdining Buddha- 
hood. The Tibetans, took--firm--hold.of, this phase of the Bud- 
dhistic creed, and-their distinctive. ,belief is..that the Buddhisat- ' 
was continue to. remain in. existence, for the „good of mankind by 
passing. through a succession of huma. -beings from the cradle to 
‘the grave.” Even if "this «statement. were. substantially ‘accurate, 
‘which it is not; the wording i is not in conformity with the technical 7 
-phraseology of the Buddhist. schoolmen, -between which: and the 
language of.the Athanasian Creed the curious may find many’ 
‘points of resemblance, From Adi Buddha the great self-existent 

(Swayambhu) wrapt ih religious meditation proceeded*, according 
to. the older and more orthodox authorities, five Dhyani Buddhas. 
The term’ Dhyani has--heie the ‘special sense of divine to distin-. 
guish it from the Manushi or human. Buddhas who have attained 
‘to. Nirvana by their “own ‘efforts, The five Dhyanis each begot 
.one, not five, Boddhísatwa (literally the principle óf goodness of a 
follower of Buddha) whose relation to. sensi author is. pie. 

as. that of father to son, thus: nain. 


co 007 Dhyanis. ‘a E E Boddhisativas. 
[cri USUS. E bisa 7 2. 1—Samantd Bhadra, 
2.—Akshobhya - | ^ ,. s .- 2.—Vajra Pani : 
3.—Ratna Sambhava . -ə ^ |, 33.—Ratna Pani , 
2 Amitabhe s Cow 00. . 0 c4—Pudma Pani. 
5. —Amogha Siddha ^^ oy n 5.—Viswa Pani; 


There is again: a distinction ‘between, Dhyani :and.- Manushi 
Boddhisatwas, which: we-need-not-pursue, our business. being with. 
the former, orily;. as successively .the: active ‘authors ‘of creation. 
Three systems of creation: have. passed. away, 'and.the three first 
_Boddhisativas, who. originated: them;--their “terrestrial occupation 
‘being at, an’ end, aré-erigrossed with the worship of Swayambhu. ' 
The fourth Boddhisatwa, ‘Puduia--Pani, now controls this present 
universe of his making. His special invocation “Om mani pudme 
hum” the Lord's Prayer: of the Buddhist world, the countless repe- 
“tition of which is so essential to the attainment of ábsolute bliss, 
that. mechanical appliances have been invented to supplement the 


-7% A later enumeration . gives £x + We prefer Boddhisatwa to Bud- 
Dhyenis and six Boddhisatwas | (Brian dhisatwa, - 
HAIRY Ton I, page zd 
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outpourings of the human voice, combines the mystic word, in 
: which was manifest the first ray of light to primeval, chaos, with 
_an allusion to his own genesis through the lotus flower, the symbol 
of perfection, When Pudma Pani's system of creation has disappear- 
ed, his functions of creator and gevernor willdevelve on the fifth, 
and last Boddhisatwa. Mr. Markham’s next blunder is; in 


connection with the incarnation of the puritan Tsongkhapa, to. 


represent Amitabha on one page as a Dhyani Buddha and .on~ the 
next asa Boddhisatwa, the former, as we have shown, being the 
right designation. But there is worse confusion than this. Gedun- 
tubpa, who must henceforth be deemed old Parr’s rival in the 
posthumous honours-of longevity, is represented to haye been a 


& 


r 


| 
| 
Y 


contemporary of Tsongkhapa, and like him a great reformer. It is - 


said that he was the incarnation of Pudma Pani, that on his death 
he abandoned the attainment of Buddhahood, that is final absorp- 


tion in Buddha, in order to benefit mankind by being born again— 


and again, and that in him commenced tlíe succession of incarnations 
“still peculiar to the Tibetan hierarchy, that his first four successors 
were Teshu. Lamas only, but that the fifth, Navang Lobsang, 
became by the nomination of the Emperor of China, about the 
year 1650, first Dalai Lama as well, and that-since his time there 
have been two great incarnations of equal rank *the Dalai Lama 
at Potala, who is an incarnation of the Buddhisatwa Avalokiteswara 
and the Teshu Lama at, Teshu Lumbo, the incarnation of the 
Buddhisatwa Amitabha.” - In this statement there is this in the 
first instance to perplex the inexperienced reader that Geduntubpa, 


of whom the'line of Teshu Lamas are ‘said to be the ‘successive ` 


incarnations, and.in whose fifth-incarnation, in the person of Navang 


Lobsang "Teshu Lama, the subsequently separate dignity of Dalai. 


4 


‘Lama is. said to have originated, is represented as an incarnation , 


of Pudma Pani ; whilst directly afterwards the inearnation of Dalai 


Lama is attributed to an apparently different ‘Boddhisatwa named: 


Avalokiteswara, and that of Teshu Lama .to Amitabha, The 
explanation of this seeming- contradiction is that through Pudma 
Pani an incarnation can be traced back a step further to Amitabha, 
and that Avalokiteswara is another name for Pudma Pani But 


this information Mr. Markham omits to give, and it is nota: 


sine quá non that all his readers should have the previous know- 
ledge requisite for uncerstanding his elliptical sentences, or that they 
‘should have by their side such means-of reférence as would enable 
' them .to sólve the difficulty. In the second place we should be 


glad to know on what authopity Mr. Markham ‘ascribes cotempor- 


aneous existence and reform to Tsongkhapa and Geduntubpa., He 
so often gives his authorities that we regret the specific omission in 


the present instance. His date for the former's life is from 1858 . 


to 1419, and for the lattér’s from 1339 to 1474 A.D. Prodigious, 
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as Dominie Sampson says! A different view, based on the 
researches of such eminent authorities as Koppen, Desgodins and 
;Mayers, is that the spirit of Tsongkhapa passed on his death in 
1419, a date agreeing with Mr. Markham's, intó dGedungrubpa, 
"Which is the Tibetan rendering for Mr. Markham’s most old and 
reverend signor—and that whether or not intended by Tsongkhapa 
the chain of incarnations of himself beginning with * dGedungrubpa . 
was a most important result of his reforms. ` f 
We turn now to more recent and simple topics in regard to 
which Mr. Markham might easily haye been exact. Grueber, Desi- 
deri and Della Penna did not, as he says, visit Lhasa in the fifteenth ` 
and sixteenth, but in the seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, 
‘On one page we are told that Mr. Manning returned to India from 
Lhasa in 1811, and on another in 1812. The latter is the correct | 
date, The Mohari rupee of Nepal is equal to 134 (not 134) of the 
"Company's, not of the sicca rupee. The kurs, or kuras, is a silver 
ingot, shaped like a boat and stamped with a Chinese inscription. 
It has not and never had a fixed value, but vaiies with the price 
of silver. Colonel Richard Lawrence, having been the representa- 
tive of the British Government in Nepal for more than five years, 
may see no particular reason why his name should be omitted from 
the list of Residents. The river immediately to the east of the. 
Kurnali.is the Bheri, not Bhei, and’ that’ which Mr. Markham 
calls the Sarju is more commonly called the Babai, to distin-. 
‘guish it from the Sarju of Kumaon, which rises above Al- 
morah and, uniting with the Ramgunga, flows into thé Kali 
^er Sardah below ‘Petoraghur. Motiharee is in Chumparun, not 
, Barun. In the invocation of Pudma Pani, pudmi should be written 
—pudme, the inflection being that of the locative case in Sanscrit, 
and Om should be translated Oh God, not merely Oh. -Depen and 
Depon cannot both be right. The proper termination is pen, a 
lord or commander or.master, as in Jongpen (Jong fort and pen 
master—chatelain or’ castellan). Depen means the man who has 
authority over a village. The accurate transliteration would be 
Jhwangpwen and Dhepwen. Chaudhari and Chaunteriah have + 


* dGedungrubpa’s incarnation, ac- 

“cording to Koppen, lasted till 1476, 

thus fulfilling an average human life- 
time. í N 

' Chaudhari is from ‘Chau, four, and 

Dhri to hold, that is, a holder of four 

shares. There are two versions of the’ 


Lgl 





platform in front, usually under trees, 
As all had to build here and there 
on uneven ground this was the device 
adopted for indicating the more im- 
portant persons’ residences. Hence 
the chief became styled amongst his 


origin of Chaunteriah. The one is from 
Chautara or Chabutara, a platform 
When the Rajpoot ancestors of t 
present Gorkhalis settled in the hi 
.the chiefs distinguished their houses 
from those of their clansmen by a raised 


people the Chautara Sahib, or master 
of thé platform. In time the eldest 
son of the Chief was called Sahib Ji, 
and the younger ones Chautara Sahibs, : 
and thence the corruption of Chaun- 
teriab, The other explanation is, that 
the word is derived from Chau four e 
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little in comnion. The one word. means: primarily the headman - 

of a trade, the second signifies a. collateral member-of.the royal 

family of Nepal, A mandate from a Governor-General for protec- 
tion. and liberty of trade on behalf of foreigners is rightly styled 

| & perwanah by.Mr. Bogle, and the-vernacular word is wrongly in 
terpretéd by .Mr. Markham to mean on that occasion a permit ór 
custom house pass, It is as incorrect to call*the dominant race of. 

- Nepal Gorkhas -as to call a Lancastrian a Lancashire, Gorkha is. 
the name of a town and district, Gorkhali is‘an inhabitant thereof, 
or descendant of such inhabitant. Mr. Bogle’s Kambu Prince may 
be explained as certainly, not probably, hailing from-* Kam, the’ 
great eastern division of Tibet. Jung Bahadoor has been honoured 
with the first; not the second; class of the order of the Bath, and * 
though with powers as extensive-as any Maire de Palais he is only 
Prime Minister, not Sovereign, of Nepal. In the face of his readi- 
ness to admit English sportsmen into the Terai, of his courtesy tó * 
stich English gentlemen as have been inclined to visit .Katmandoo, 
of'his active help in the mutiny when even a neutral attitude 
would have been valuable, .of his .general observance of treaty 
obligations, of his care for-the people intime of scarcity, of his. 
opposition to suttee and ‘punishments: involving mutilation, of his 
bestowing an English education-on his sons, and of ‘his recent wel- 
come to the Prince of Wales, it is an exaggeration to say.that “he 

.maiütüiüs & policy. of more than Chinese exclusiveness and ob- 
struction, and that he'is an enemy to civilizing progress." His 
country is not the vassal of the Celestial Empire. The dependence 
was never during the present century much more than nominal, and - 
the last sign of it disappeared five. years ago, when the-quinquennial 
Embassy to’ Pekin was abolishéd, : To write in successive paragraplis~ 
that thé wars of the-British Government with Nepal and Bhootan 

. Were, waged not for any broad imperial end, but on account of some. 
petty squabble about. boundaries, that the Nepalese Durbar from. 
1804 indulged in a martial.and-turbulent policy involving a. system 

- of encroachment and menace along the frontier, and-that-the perma- 

nent results of the war-of 1814-16.were.good, seems hardly consistent. 

` The integrity of boundaries is everywhere regarded as a subject of 





and 747 ‘to cross the occan.” In the 
, Raj Niti there are four things essential 
' to-the man who is entrusted with the 
management of State affairs, to wit, 
conciliation, presents,  chastisement 
and- the power of causing misunder- 
Standing amongst the members of the 


‘enemy’s party. The eldest son, who: 


inherited the throne, was not to 

trouble himself wlth . any affair of 

State, and hence the management de- 
- .. - 


volved on his younger brothers, who 
acted as Ministers. With such duties 
the.knowledge of politiés -was incum- 
bent on them, and hence they were 
called Chaunteriahs,. that-is those who, 
have erossedthe four oceans of the 
essentials named above, PAN 

* Strange to say there is a small 
Nambu settlement in Ladak. (Drew's 
Jummoo: and Kashmir Territories, 
page 242,) "ur 
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` paramount importance, and their protection a valid reason for war, 
"when diplomatic action has. failed to bring an offending neighbour. 
to his senses. To say that the course taken by Lord Cornwallis 
ab the time of the Chinese invasion of Nepal .in. 1792 brought 
about tbe Nepal war, is to ignore the simple and sufficient 
reason which .Mr. Markham, as shown àbove, has given for 
-the resort to hostilities. The Governor-General refused the 
military, help: which the Gorkhalis implored, and . offered. to 
mediate between the belligerents; but Jong before his Envoy 
could arrive on the'scene, a peace disadvantageous to Nepal had 
; been concluded, and Colonel Kirkpatrick, though he -carried, out. 
his: mission: in. the hope of improving commerce, effected nothing 
by it. Later came the- perfectly distinct mission of Captain 
Knox, ending with indignities’. which led -to his recall and the 
dissolution of the alliance.. We have always been of-opinion that, 
at this juncture, it would have- been -wiser.-politically and finan- 
"ially to keep on the Residency, with- such a show of force as 
would have ensured jespect for it, The withdrawal of this check 
left the Gorkhalis free to violate the border and to impede trade, 
and the eventual cost of restoring the old state of things was 
much greater than that which an addition to the Resident’s escort, 
>and the permanent establishment of a corps d'observation along 
the border.would have entailed. If there was any weakness it ` 
‘was on the part-of Lord Wellesley, not of Lord Cornwallis. : 
. . Fò resume the. thread of our corrections. Mr, Brian’ Hodgson is 
` not the only Englishman, except Dr. Hooker, who has ever been 
- allowed to travel in Nepal beyond a. circuit of twenty miles round 
'Katmandoo, nor we fancy. would the general reader understand 
. that “a trip to the Kosi river” meant in reality a trip some thirty 
miles beyond Katmandoo to the.Indrawati, an affluent of the Sun- 
- kosi, which is itself, only an affluent. of the Arun, the chief 
stream of the Kosi system. Mr. Brian. Hodgson's achievement, 
and it was a great one, was that he contended for greater freedom 
of movément for the gentlemen of the Residency, and it is. due 
to his success that subsequent Residents have not only trodden 
in his footsteps, but have also penetrated to places niore distant 
. than those which he, attained to. . The intimation: that Mr. 
"Hodgson prevented a rupture with Nepal throughout the period 
of the Afghan war'is news to us, for, we had ‘been led by Mr. 
Aitchison, in whose impartiality we have the highest faith, to 
. believe that the fear of the British arms, alone prevented an. 
~eutbreak, and that even the proximity of our troops did not 
put a stop to intrigue.* This, is hardly a tribute to the power 


of personal influence,. nor mou supersession have been a worthy 


- > * lA itehison’s Treaties, Vol. TI, pages 192-193, ee 


j 
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return for the successful exercise of it, The true reason for 
Mr. Hodgson’s withdrawal may, we think, be ascertained by 
any one who will be at the pains of reading between the lines 
of such part of alate memoir of Sir Henry Lawrence as relates, 
- to that most distinguished diplomatist’s. tenure of office inf 
Nepal. For the confusion about the Lepchuk Mr. Markham 
cannot.be blamed. We-may, however, take the opportunity of 
` -giving an accurate account of this little-known mission. . Every 
third year a Kafila, consisting of two hundred and seventy horse 
‘or yak loads leaves Ladak for Lhasa, and for that exact number 
of loads carriage is supplied by the Tibetan Government from 
Gar to Lhasa on.the outward. journey; and on the return from 
Lhasa to the first abode of men, whether houses or tents, in - 
Ladak. The goods from Ladak are dried apricots in great abun- 
dance, saffron, oriss root, which is used as incense, currants, chintz 

. and othér kinds of European piece-goods, and the articles brought » 
back in exchange are shawl wool, and tea. The leader of the 
Lepchuk must be a Tibetan of Ladak, and is always chosen from 
a family: of rank. ` The profits of the undertaking are shared 
between the Cashmere Government and the leader’s ‘family; and 
on account ‘of the. wealth which it-brings in, the post of leader, 
though only held once, is eagerly sought; There are formalities 
as to congratulatory letters and presents to the chief members 
‘of the Tibetan Government, and return compliments of a similar 
nature to the Maharaja and his principal officers, the details of 
which are rigidly laid down, and as rigidly observed. The cost 
of carriagé being .so-much greater, on account of the distance, ` 
to the Tibetan than to the Cashmere Government, the former 
recoups itself by a yearly venture of the same number of loads. 
as in the triennial mission, but quite independent of it, which 
the Maharaja conveys at his own expense within his own border. 
The interchange of letters and gifts is as much de rigueur as on 
the other occasion. i ; : : 

It is a pure assumption that the Calmucs whom Mr. Bogle 
described as taking advantage of their visits to the Teshu Lama's 
shrines, to bring furs.and other Siberian goods for sale were Man- 
churians, Independent ‘testimony shows that Mr. Bogle may. 
generally be relied on, so we prefer to believe that in the present 
case he means what he says; and that he refers to the remnant of - 
the Eleuths of the Thian Shan and of the Dzungarian Calmucs, 
to the Torguts about Lake Balkash and the’ Torbots around 
_Kokonor, whose geographical position would naturally bring thenií^ 
“under the spiritual sovereignty of-the Teshu Lama, as that of the 
` remote Mancliurians would under the spiritual sovereignty of 

the Tara Nath Lama at Urga. Raually unfounded also is the 
. assumption that Mr, Bogle, when he- writes of “the people" or 
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the natives or the Bhootanese as obstructive to the development 
of trade, as he does on various occasions, means the officials. 
‘This may or may not be his meaning. He saw so much of 
all kinds of folk that he may reasonably have believed himself 
“justified in generalizing about them, or, through the priests, who 
keep up a steady intercourse with their families, he might have 
formed no inadequate.opinion of popular feeling, just as in Nepal 
the army can be trusted as the exponent of the sense, of the 
community. Certainly there is nothing in Mr. Bogle's writings to 
show that the people either in Tibet or Bhootan cordially’ took 
his part. — : ` f 
We now come to the subject of physical geography. Mr. Mark- 
ham holds that “the Himalayan system is composed of three 
great culminating chains, running more or less parellel to each 
other -for their whole length, from the gorge of the Indus to that 
-of the Dihong.” These chains: he calls the inner or Northern, the 
Central and the outer or Southern.' He also sees a most remark- 
able analogy between this mass of mountains and that of the 
Andes, a section of which he traversed some years ago. As it is 
undesirable to apply to the whole a name which belongs only to a 
part, we would suggest for the whole of the mountainous tract, which 
Mr. Markham designates Himalayan, the phrase Indo-Tibetan- 
system, and as inner and outer are words which are likely. to lead 
to confusion, we recommend that they be abandoned altogether. . 
If there are three chains, the appropriate terms for them’ are 
clearly Northern,-Southern and Central, and nothing else. ^ We: 
^had thought that this theory of three chains had long ago been 
_ exploded by Mr. Brian Hodgson and other great authorities who 
. have the advantage over Mr. Markham of having studied the 
question on the spot, and who maintain that the so-called southern 
.chain, being occasionally intersected by rivers of more remote 
origin, is not a chain at all, but a series of spurs running south: 
wards from an extended line ‘of elevation more to the north, in 
the neighbourhood of which the said rivers rise.- Of this differ- 
ence Mr. Markham. disposes by saying, that it is not a question 
of fact, but of nomenclature. This is not a satisfactory rejoinder. 
- If the object of nomenclature be, as we conceive it should be, to 
establish identity of expression amongst scientific geographers, 
and to convey to the general reader a clear idea of that portion 
of nature which is being described ànd of the principle which re- 
—gulates its aspect, it is of high importance that words of unsuit- 
able meaning or doubtful application should not be used. Hold- 
ing this opinion we object to the loose phraseology which. pro- 
fessional writers not unfrequently adopt. We regard Mr. Mark- 
ham as an offender in this restock when he writes, that a consi- 
deration of the “similar facts relating to other great mountain | 
; T 
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‘passes, such. as the chains or Cordilleras of the Andes” would show 
* that ‘a great chain of mountains, with a continuous series of 
culminating gidges and a continuous slope, i is a chain, whether rivers 
force their way through its gorges or not.” He might as well have 
said that a row, of-unconnected links constitutes a chain. "The- 
essence of a chain is the continuous and close connection of its links, 
The word in its application to mountains may be excused in the 


“ease of the Andes of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, wherein is 


found an unique succession of bifurcatiéns and apparent reunions 


‘of the main range. We say apparent, because, with the exception 


of the *valley of Desaguadero, which includes the lakes of Titicaca 
aud Huallagas and of which there is no known outlet, a rift more 
or less pronounced occurs in the mountain wall of all the upland . 
valleys for the passage of their drainage, generally towards the east, 
butevestwards 1n the case of the Quito and Almaguer basins.. In. 
the mountain system to the north of India there is not any such 
succession of elevated yalleys, or anything in the general formation 
and connection of the mountains analogous to a chain, The only 
instances of such..basins are the unconnected'and much smaller 
ones of Cashmere, Katmandoo, Pokhra and. possibly Jumla. For 


„the rest the valleys of the Himalaya generally are tortuous, deep 


and narrow, in section like a V. We may also remark, with 
respect to the Central: Andes, which are evidently Mr. Markham's 
basis of comparison, that chains and cordilleras àre not synony- 
mous terms. The coxdilleras are the bifurcations, and the succes- 


. sive bifurcations, really uniting in only one instance, form the 


so-called chain. - To the south in Northern Chili the word is 


" applied to the main range, which is there single and undivided, 


and to the north in New Grenada to, the three parallel ranges _ 
which bound and separate the Cauca and Magdalena rivers. 
' We frankly admit that we know nó more. ‘about the’ Andes. 


than What any one can learn who studies Mr. Keith J obnston’s Atlas 


and a good. Cyclopedia: But our knowledge is more thorough 
about the Himalaya, which we have studied : closely in nature 


-and on most modern maps, including those of its „surroundings. 


f We gan therefore say, with some degree of confidence, that if there 


is any strong resemblance between the phenomena of the Indo- . 


"Tibetan system ‘and the Andes, the physical features of the latter 


must be very different from the definition which Mr. Markham 


has given of the former. The key to the Indo-Tibetan system 


Fe 


* The northern drainage of this posed, there is subterraneous filtra. 
valley fallg into. lake Titicaca, whence ~ tion into the plains of Tarapaca. 
the surplus water’ ‘is-carried. by the Otherwise the superfluity- must be 
Desaguadero (drain) into the salt Br of by evaporation, 
lake of Huallagas. The ‘latter has T Cordillera de Santana, 
no exit, unless, as some have-sup- 


Ung 
lies in. the valleys of the Indus and Brahmaputra and their 
affluent. “These-constitute from the great’ soiitlierii’ bend of the 


Indus {n the district of Gilgit to the liké bénd: róinid' the Abor 
country, a long, uneven'and irregular ‘depression With 4 ‘general 
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“\lirection north-west to south-east. The unevennéss atid - irre- 


gularity of this area are due to thé divergent channels of the two 
rivers: from their cómmon céntre of origin néar thé Mansárówár 


Lake, to the: ever-varying gradients. of descent: of thei’ and their 
affluents; and to the’ many mountains which tower within the ‘area, 


aid of which some in nthe form of ridges from the "watersheds 
influence the:coürse of the'afflaents. The latéral limits of this dred 
are identical. with the main watérslieds which throw off thesé afflü-: 
ents. In these watersheds are to be. fouiid the oily éóntintious 
lines over the eutire system, arid, bécausé their cóuřse is- ovér- táblé 
land, glacier, ridge. and -peák, ‘we préfer thé Word to that of main 


~range, which would be better used in conüectión with mountains only. 


. reason to abandon the older. 


Not:nearly all the streams of the Indo-Tibétan system have their 
origin in the clefts of mountains ór rin with the contituoóüs forcë 
of a torrent tò the plains. Some have théir sources on. extensive 
table lands and the difference of a few feét in lével may détérminé 
the: flow towards: the desert-of Gobi, the Arabian Séa or thé Bay 
of Bengal. 

‘The line of the main: watershed’ on: ‘the’ north, the general 
direction'of which-agrees with Mr, Markhám's üórtliétn-chain óf 
‘the Karakorütà and Nyenchenthangla motntains; may be ‘traced 
_ by the following passes, uplands, &c., from; the north-west corner 
“-of ‘the Tagdumbash Pamir :— 

t Ghundarab Pass 
Mintaka Pass 
Kalik Pass 


: - Sbinshiul Pass © ` Ft. 
'^ $ Muztagh Pass... one ses 18:400 
. Karakorum Pass... Je cee 18; 550 
S Dipsang Plains... ..-- ... oi! 17817 
Pangtung La... wee ` 18;900° 


“are not known. 


* Mr. Markham. (p. 40,). presumes - 


that when Mr. Heeley writes water- 
shed he means .water-parting. -As 
we have the high authority of. Mr. 
H. F. Blandford (Physical Geography 
~for the use of Indian Schools, p. 169) 
thab the last syllable of watershed 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
sceadan, to-part or divide, we see no 


ag 
better-known term. 

T The heights of these four passes 
In Mr. Davies’ 


- Vol. IV. 1876. p.11. 


Trade ae gna XXX), it is 
said that the first three are easier 
than the Shinshul Pass, and that all 
are practicable for laden hórses, and. 
open throughout the year. f 

i The Muztagh is practicable for 
laden yaks and is open from July 
to October inclusive, Its height has 
been estimated only by Godwin 
Austen. 

$ The height was determined by 
Dr. Scully in 1874. Stray Feathers, . 


"d * 
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Ft. ` 


» Changlungbarma La bus e. 19,280 
` Chumik Lakmo ... ave 4. 16,600 " 
Chomorong La ... is |o.» 18,760 | 
Khalamba La  ... ` (.e 17,200 m 


In the present state of geographical knowledge this watershed _ 
cannot be indicated with certainty further*to the east, though 
it may be hoped that the researches of trained explorers will soon 
prove whatis the connection bétween the Khalamba La and the 
meridional ranges in the Eastern Province of Kam. . On the north- 
west the scimitar-shaped ridge, rising from the Kizilart plain to 
the south of the great. Karakul and extending thence across the 
Neza Tash and Karashankar Pass along the hills to the south - 
of the little Pamir, which separates the. upper waters of the'Oxus 
from those of the central affluents of the Tarym, and which Pundit 
Mumphool and (Captain Trotter have named the Pamir Range,~~ 
connects the Indo-Tibetan mountain system with that of the 
Thian-Shan, and the continuation of this watershed westwards 
along the ridge crossed by the Karambar and Darkot Passes 
and along the shoulder crossed by the Biroghil Pass, unites it with 
the Hindoo Kush mountains. A lengthy spur running southwards 
from the neighbourhood of the Biroghil Pass-almost to Umbeyla 
separates the drainage of the Yassin-Gilgit stream, a direct feeder of 
the Indus, from the waters of the Kishengunga and the Swat, which 
are borne to the Indus through the channel of the Cabul river. 

The main watershed on the south may be traced as follows :— 


Chilas ^ 

. Glaciers to the south of Nanga Purbut : 

_ Upper Tilel E : 2 

: Ft. i 

Zogi La eee etos .. 11,300 
Bhotkol Pass ©- ess, ,. — ... o ^... 14580 
Baralacha | m 60s 7 .. 16,626 
Parang La D Mis die i .. 18,800 
Shangyok La s. now we 16,800. 
Chirbitia La ets en vee 18,570. 

` Niti La Wo -v THEE 2. - 16,570 . 
Kyungarila — .. - EN e. 17,400 
Uta Dara ae re ee .. 18,280 
Nialo La wer wee ee 16,200 

- Fotu La e we 4 .. = 15,080 - 6 -— 

-* No La. és TL .. 16,000 ~~ 
- Taku La* ' sni m El capbiee 
.* — Dango La* dorus Yy e iesi , 

Laghulang Da — .. - 2 07. 16,200 


x 





- z * Heights not determined. 


iR 


"*already defined. 


b-putra are as follows:— 


1 
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On the northern side of the main northern watershed, the 
"largest drainage system with which we are yet acquainted, is that, 
of the southern affluents of the Tarym, which bears their water, 
as well as that of other streams originating on the Pamir and the 


ian-Shan, into the lake country of. *Lob. The journeys of Mr. 


Drew, of the Tibetan explorer in 1871-72, and the. later one of 
Nain Singh, leave no room to doubt that, between the parallels 
of 79° and 92° east longitude, the drainage on this side flows into 
lakes, some of which are connected and others isolated. Many 
of the lakes are like Tengri Nor near the watershed and conse- 


quently very elevated. 


. Nest comes the drainage within the depression which we have 


From the southern side of the main northern 


watershed and from the northern side of the main southern 
watershed the chief tributaries of the Indus and the Brahma- 


f North. 
' Basba Braldu 
Shayok 


Chachu 

Charta .. 

: Raka 
Shiangchu 
Kichu 
TGakochu 


.(BRAHMAPUTRA.) 


: (INDUS.) South. 


Astor ' 
Suru 
Zanskar 
Hanle. 


Shorta 
„Shbakiadong Chu 
'Shaibgi Chu 
Painom Chu 


. The remaining drainage of the area under consideration is 
absorbed by lakes devoid of outlet-of which the Pangkong series,- 
the Chomoriri and the Mansarowar are the most notable, or is car- 
ried away by the Sutlej and the Kurnali, which rise near the sources 
of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and by the: Para, an. affluent 


cand is lost there." 





* In the report of his first mission 
to Yarkund, Sir Douglas Forsyth 
* wrote: “Itis said that this river 
(the Tarym) flows into the Lake Lob 
or Lok Nor, but the general opinion 
expressed by all whom I asked was 
that it flowed into the great desert 
Later informa- 
tion, obtained during the sojourn of 
the second mission in Eastern Tur- 
kistan, leads to the conclusion that 
Lob is a succession of reedy lak 
along the Tarym, ending in that whi 
has the distinctive name of Lob Nor 


amongst Europeans, and from which 
a river is said to go out to the south- 
éast, across an immense desert of 
sand and salt. This river was called 
by Mirza Hyder the Kara Moran, 
and he believed it to flow to China, 
Even with the above information 
Captain Trotter, the geographer of 
the second mission, believes the lake 
of Lob to be somewhat mythical. 

j Brian Hodgson's map, iu Selec- 
tions of the Records of the Govern-. 
ment of Bengal No. XXVII. 


ta 


- x 
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of. the Sutlej. The head waters of the Sutlej pass from their springs 
on'the north-east of Rakas Tal through that lake, but the stream 
is.soon turned from its lateral course by the southern extremity 
of the snow-clad spur which rans from Hanlé to a point south of 
_ Gartok, and again by the no less formidable obstacle of which [6 
` Porgyul isthe front, the résult’ being that it has been: compelled 
: tó seek an outlet/near Shipki ata point where a favourable dip on 
the southern ‘watershed: facilitated its escape. The position of 
the gigantic range of the Gurla Mandata has, in like manner, served 
to deflect -the K'urnali -towards:the same watershed, the higher 
elevation of which in this quarter, nothing short of the Kurnali’s 
rapid stre&m, with a *velocity neatly treble that of the swiftly 
flowing Sutlej, would have been able to overcome. We incline to 
the view that by force of impact a constantly progressiüg erosion 
took place on the part ofthe Sutlej and Kurnali, ending'in the 
establishment of their existing waterways through the southeru 
watershed. But the dipsin each case may have been such as 
from the beginning to allow of a passage over and not to compel 
a cutting through this elevation. On such a hypothesis; however, 
: we should have expected a gréater width of channel at the point 
where.the overflow began and for some distance beyond, or indica- 
tions thereof at some antecedent period. In process of time 
the violence of the stream would wear a deep channel, and this 
action must be still going on. These breaks do not affect the 
delineation of the southern watershed in regard to the Indus 
and the. Brahmaputra, to the valleys of which and of their afflu- 
-ents, be it remembered, we described it as the limit. 
On. the southern side of the main southern watershed aré to 
be found'the sources of the Kishengunga, Jhelum, Maru-Wudwan, 
Chandrabhaga, Spiti river, + Ganges, Kali or Sardah, Bheri; Buria 


. * The Brahmaputra flows from its 


source to Janglache (385 miles) with ` 


an average fall of about 5 feet a mile. 
Its great descent occurs in the 400 
miles or so below Lhasa and- above? 
the plains of Assam, of which, to our 
sorrow, we know no more than War- 
ren Hastings did. 5s 

The Indus-flows to Leh (360 miles) 
with an average fall of about 18 feet 
a mile, and nearly" the same average 
is maintained to Attock,.a distance 
of 870 miles from its source. ,, 

. The Sutlej flows to Shipki (210 
miles) with an average: fall of about 
25 feeta-mile, and for the full distance, 
to Roopur (450 miles) at án average 
fall of nearly 32 feet a mile. ^" ! 

- "ihe Kurnali flows to Ehojanath 
* 


.By a mistake: 


(50 miles) with.an average fall of 
about 69% feet a mile, to Banda (125 
miles from the source), with an aver- 
age fall of 861 feet a mile, and to Gola 
Ghat. (21b miles from the- source), 
with an average fall of 66 feet a mile, 
Between Khojauath and Banda, the 
section of greatest original resistance, 
the fall averages 972 feet [per mile, 
or about 1 in 64, L ] 

T On the authority of Mr. Moor- 
croft, it was loiig believed that the 
feeder of the Ganges, named Jahnax 
flowed from the, northern. side 
this wartershed. Captain Strache) 
personal investigation proved this t 
It'is a pity that Mr. 
Brian Hodgson should have allowed 


this mistake to stind in a recent_re- 
; = x : 


ty, 
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Ganduck, Trisool Ganduck, Dingri Chu, Sunasi Chu and Arun. Of 
these the Kishengunga, the-Maru-Wudwan and Spiti.river are 
comparatively, Soon merged in the Jhelum, the Chandrabhaga and 
the Sutlej. The united stream of the Dingri- Chu, Sunasi Chu; 

ud Arun retains for some distance. the name of the last, and after: 
wards when joined by.rivers of more southern origin the collective ' 
name is the Kosi. It.is because the Jhelum, Chandrabhaga, Sut- 
lej,Ganges, Kali, Kurnali, Bheri, Buria Ganduck, Trisool Gan- 
duck and Arun after a long course in‘ every case intersect. *the 
line of Mr. Markham’s so-calléd southern chain, that we dispute 

-~ the appropriateness in a geographical sense of the term chain or 
of any other term. implying continuity, ; 


- The: hydrography .of the tract between the main. southern 
watershed and the plains of India is-of two types. On the west. 
the: main river is sooner developed and-has a long course in the 
—hills.. To illustrate our meaning we may say that the Jhelum be- 
comes. what we call- the main river, that is, it bas no affluent 
with discharge at all corresponding to its own after the. inflow 
ofthe  Kishengunga. Up to.the junction. near Mozufferabad 
the main direction of both is westerly. From Mozufferabad 
the river has a course of more than a hundred miles almost 
due south before debouching on. the plains above the town 
of Jhelum. The Chundra.and the Bhaga unite their names and 
their streams, at Tandi, and after-a long north-westerly course the. . 
united stream is joined near Kishtwar by the Maru-Wudwan, its 
only important affluent, flowing from the. north.: . Then follows a 
~ zigzag of about one hundred and twenty miles-consisting of a long 
westerly stretch, between. two short southerly -ones up to Aknoor, 
‘just above which town the river finally leaves the hills The 
distance of the Sutlej from.: Namgia, where the, Spiti river falls. 
- into it, to the edge of the plains at Roopur, is over two hundred. 
miles, and in- this part of its course it has no important feeder. 
The direction is west with a little south. ' Beyond, that is to the 








print of an Essay written’ in 1846. lows :—. : 


(Compare Arrowsmith’s map,illustrat- ^ Pir Punjal Mountains 
-ing Mooreroft's travels, Bengal Selec- `` Bannihal Mountains 
tion XXVIL, p. 80. Briin Hodgson's | -Kishtwar Mountains 
Essays, Part ii, p. 27, Thornton's Chumba Mountains ~ 
Gazetteer, pp. 318-319 and Walkers Rotang Pass : 
map of Turkistan, the Second Edi- ^ Jumnotri (or Gangotri ?) 
—tion for choice, as the red line, indi- Nanda Debi é 
cative of ‘the boundary between the Dwflagiri 
British and Tibetan dominions, is Gosain Than 
more correctly given in that than in Kinchin Jinga 
the Third Edition.) Chumalhari 
* We understand Mr. Markhfa Gemini. 
- to draw his southern chain as fol- 
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east of the Sutlej, a change occurs, and we find a succession: 
‘of southward-sloping mountain basins, broad at the top where they 
leave the watershed, and gradually contracting like a fan from its 
rim to its handle. ‘These basins derive much'of their water from 
certain prominent peaks, or groups of peaks, which standing i 
advance, that is southwards of the watershed, are connected with it, 
and fróm which ridges with dependent spurs: project, that. serve as 
lateral barriers to the basins.. The preponderating synclinal slopes 
of the ridges and- spurs, which overrule the effect of all other 
intervening inequalities of surface however vast, cause the several 
groups of “mountain streams’ between them to converge till they 
unite and' constitute a main river near the edge of the plains, 
whence, with but few subsequent additions, they. roll their waters .* 
to their several junctions with the Ganges.or Brahmaputra, The 
succession of lateral “barriers and mountain basins is as follows :— 

The converging ridges froni Banderpoonch. and Nundadebi—t 
cause the Bhagirathi and .Aluknandi, previously reinforced by ` 
numerous intervening feeders, to unite and form the Ganges. The ' 

united waters before leaving the hills at Hurdwar are joined on 
the left. bank. by a considerable stream called the Nyar. 

The. spurs from, the Nundadebi ridge, descending through 
Kumaon, and the ridge from the Api peak, similarly bring 
together the Kali, the Tatigar, the Sarjoo, the-Ramgunga and 
other streams, whose united waters flow into. the plains near 
Burmdeo as the Sardah. 

The Api ridge and'a ridge to the west of Dwalagiri, connected 
with the latter mountain by. a spur, in like manner influence the ~, 
basin of the Kurnali, which shortly before it reaches the plains 
near Golaghat is joined by two afluents, the Seti and the Bheri, 
almost as important as itself in the accumulation of water from . 
other mountain streams which they bring. "This basin vies with 
that of the Kosi in the width of, country which it drains. 

From the Dwalagiri spur, and others depending on the same . 
ridge as it to the Gosain Than ridge, which runs almost down to 
Katmandoo, extends the basin of the Sapt-Gandiki, a Nepalese ` 
term for the country drained by* the Barigar, the "Narainee or 
Kali Ganduck, the Setigunga or Budh Ganduck, the Marsiangdi, - 
the Daramdi; the Buria Ganduck and the Triseol Ganduck. The 
outlet for the united waters is at Tribeni Gbat. — 

The Nepalese also credit the basin of the Kosi with a septet of 
chief feeders, and call the country so drained the Sapt-Kosiki. The. 
Short spur from the Gosfin Than ridge on the one side and the 
lengthy barrier running from Bhomtso ‘to Kinchin Jinga and con- 











* The italics in “iis and the-next partgraph indicate the streams of 
lower origin. i . 
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tinued in the Singale La range determine the area of this basin. 
. The seven streams are the Milamchi or Indrawati, the Bhotia 
Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Likhu Kosi, the Dudh Kosi, the Arun, ` 
and the Tumru. The union of all is only achieved just above tlie 
lains near Bara Chetr. ; “ dA 
-An important but secondary part is played in the water system 
of the tract under coneideration by rivers, having their origin more 
to the south, yet far within the hills, which we have not yet named. 
- The long westerly courses of the. Chandrabhaga and the’ Sutlej 
necessitate means of escape for most of the drainage of the moun- 
tains to the south. of them, and this exists in the Ravee and the 
Beas. The Jumna in like manner makes up for the want of 
* important tributaries to the Sutlej in its long westerly stretch. In 
the country beyond, that is to the east, are the triangular spaces 
' intervening between the successive basins, widest bétween -the 
—points or apexes of the inverted deltas to which we may liken the 
basins, and forming the complement of those deltas. The space 
between the Ganges and the Kurnali basins is drained by the 
Ramgunga and the Kosila, that between the Kurnali and the 
Ganduck basins is drained by the Babai and Rapti, that between 
the Ganduck and the Kosi basins by the Bagmutty. 
. To the east of the Bhomtso-cum-Singale La range the southern 
drainage is‘no longer to the Ganges but to the Brahmaputra. The 
water system of-Sikkim, entering the plains as- the Teesta, re- 
sembles those of Kumaon and Nepal though the area of the. 
mountain basin is less extensive. The.barrier on the east is the 
^ range from the Dankia Pass to the Jelep La. Of the country to the 
north-east of this range too little is known to admit of a decisive 
opinion. Our impression is- that the southern watershed of the 
Indo-Tibetan system will be found to run from the Laghulung La to 
the lakes above Chumalhari, thus separating.the head: waters of the 
. Arun and the Teesta from those of the Painomchu, and to be 
continued- from those lakes to the neighbourhood of Yamdokcho, 
and thence in such a line—east with a little south—as causes it, in 
accdrdance with its previous practice, to give northwards short feed- 
ers to the Brahmaputra, of which the Yalung has been determined, 
-by Pundit Nain Singh's last journey, and to throw off southwards 
the headwaters of the rivers which enter Assam as the Monas and 
Subanseri. The same explorer has completed the evidence of 
the deltaic character of the Monas in the mountains, and eventual 
—proof of this character for the Subanseri may. with some reason be 
expected, Between the Teesta and Mohas basins the drainage of 
Bhootan is carried away by the Pachuchinchu and Guhgadbur 
rivers, which have separate courses through the plains to the 
Brahmaputra.: 4 
So. much in respect of Mr, Markham’s three parallel chains, - 
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As regards'other supposed points of resenrblance* we would urge 
for his consideration whethér the Illimani and Sorato peaks are 
not a: little in-advance’ of the real eastern watershed of the. 
Central Andes, as we have shown to be the case with so many } 
high peaks of the Himalaya, and.as Mr. Keith Johnston’s draw 
ing suggests. ‘If so, the real-Cordillera isthe lower range nearer 
to the. two lakes of Titicaca and Huallagas and their counect- 
ing river, the peaks are off-shoots of.it, and the line of continuity 
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|. * “ Warren Hastings was the first yielded by llamas, alpacas and vicu- 
to notice the striking analogy between nas in Peru, and by sheep and shawl 
the Andes and the Himalaya after goats in Tibet. In both the beasts ` 
'perusing.the work of M. dela Conda- of burden are llamas, or sheep need- 
mine, ‘The analogy between the fwo ing a wide area of pasturage, aud ' 
great mountain masses of the old and consequently numerous passes on 

- new world is indeed most remarkable, their jóurneys, in order that a profit- 
Both consist of three parallel chains. ‘able trade may be carried on with the /. | 
In both great rivers have their low country. Both abonnd in the 
‘sources in the inner chain, -and force precious metals. In both the people” 
their way through the other two. cultivate’ hardy cereals, and species 
The cuesta (ridge) of La Raya, se- “of chenopodium, called quinua in 
parating the valley of the Vilcamayu ` Peru and battu in Tibet. The people, 
-from the- basin of Titicaca, is the too, have many beliefs and customs in 

- counterpart of the Mariani la Saddle common, down to that of heaping up 
dividing the basin Of the Sutlej from "huge piles of stones on™ the crests 
the valley ‘of the Brahmaputra, In of mountain passes; and the ‘Tibetan 
both systems numerous rivers rise in in actuated by the same feeling when 
the central Cordillera, and after lateral he mutters his Om mani pudmi hum 
‘courses between the two, eventually as the Peruvian, when, on passing a 
force a way through the outer chain.. \ leap of stones, he bows and reveren- 
The southern Himalaya bears an tially exclaims, Apachicta muchhani. 
exact analogy to the otter Andes, “The analogy pointed out by War- J 
which rise from the ‘valley of the- ren Hastings, and which I have vens 
-Amazon. ‘Both have alow range at tured to carry a little further, striking-\ 
‘their feet, enelosing valleys ordhuns; ly suggests the importance of taking .* 
both.have;deep gorges, separated by: a comprehensive view~“of such ques- 
lofty ridges, which “are spurs.from tions as those of the physical-structure 
a main chain of culminating snowy of a great mountain range, or of the ` 

~ peaks; and in, both several rivers best means of establishing - commer- 
rise in an inner.central range, and cial intercourse between inhabitants 
force their way through profound of:a lofty plateau difficult. of access 
ravines between the culminating sum- and those of tropical valleys sepa- 
mits: The rivers Mapiri and Chu- rated by snowy mountains. If the * 
qui-apu (Keith Jobnston’s Bogpi) frightful gorges.of the Andes did not 
pierce the Cérdillera, flowing through ` prevent the Yncas from exchanging 

` chasms, in beds 18,000 féet below the the products of the Sierras for the .. 
snowy peak of Illimani, which almost coca of the Montanas, there is nothing ` 
overhangs: one them. Yet no one -thata wise policy-may not overcome 
maintains that the.*Cordillera Real to-hinderthe Lamas.of Tibet and tlie 
‘de los Andes’ is not a chain of moun- rulers of India from establishing a 
tains The analogy between thé friendly interchange of commodities 
land of the-Yucas and. the plateau --between the lofty plateaus of the one 

of ‘Tibet may be carried still further, ant the fertile tropical valleys of the 
In both the staple produce is wool other." . CMarkbanm, pp. xl-xlii). 
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remains unbroken. Tibet-and the valleys of the Andes being 
like at a high elevation, it follows iu the ordinary course of 
ature that their soil should produce hardy cereals. The heaping 
of stones on the crests of passes is a common practice in. Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. Constant repetition-of Om mani pudme. 
hum is the habit of the orthodox Tibetan, and the only place at 
which he shows mose than ordinary zeal in the monotonoüs work 
s when he passes, as he constantly does, one of those long walls 
known ;as. Manis, which .are covered with flat stones bearing the 
sacred inscription. The Peruvian, on the contrary, when he has 
reached the top of a pass, says the equivalent to “ Thank God the 
worst'of my journey i$ over,” just as * Mr. Grové's porters did on 
the watershed of the Caucásus.- So far as Tibetan and Peruvian 
invoke the deity there is something-in common in: their phrases, 
but that is all. The difference: is that the latter utters à single 
ejaculation, because he has accomplished’ the ascent, whilst the 
former, on the pass as anywhere else, goes on repeating a prayer 
which it is the daily work of his life to repeat. 

It is a mistake to say that Warren Hastings noticed E * strik- 
ing analogy between the Andes and the “ Himalaya.’ „What ' 
Warren Hastings noticed was a striking analogy between ‘Tibet 
and the valley of Quito, the one being in his opinion probably the 
highest land iu the old, as the other “ds the highest land in’ the 
new Continent.” Either Warren Hastings had not heard of or, 
ignored the existence of the much higher valley of Desaguadero. 
In either case the omission shows that his comparison was more 
limited than that which Mr. Markham attributes to him. Lastly, 
in his argument that by establishing identity of physical struc- 
ture in the case of two elevated „countries: he is justified in 
predicating for the one-the commercial results of the other, 
Mr. Markham has overlooked the fact that, even if other things 
were the same, which they aré not, the South American tract has a 
more’ genial climate owing to its greater proximity to the sea and 
the equator and greater advantages i in the way of water-carriage 
by tbe nearness of the Pacific on the one side, and the head waters 
of the Amazon on the other. ` E - 

- When iu dóubt use dots is an axiom wisely accepted by official 
map-makers in this country. Mr. Markham writes tliat possibly 
some of the feeders ‘of the Monas and Subanseri rise on the southern 
side of his central chain, the general direction of which differs little 
from that of our southern main watershed. Yetin his general map 
he draws the feeders compdfatively close to the right Dank of the 
Brahmaputra as though he had no doubt on the. subject. The 
extension eastwards .of the Kuen Luen mountains, about which 
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* "Ihe Frosty Caucasus, page 86. 
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Colonel Walker is judiciously silent;and the physical features on, 
the country between Lhasa and the western boundary of China 
are. also drawn with a degree of detail which the available mate- 
rials hardly warrant, It is well to remember that it was not. the 
Jesuits employed by the. Chinese Emperor Kanghi, but twe 
Tibetan priests, who surveyed eastern Tibet in 1717. Mr 
Markham says that they were carefully trained by the Jesuits, 
' and that their orders were, to survey from Sining to Lhasa and 
thence to the sources of the Ganges. The Jesuits then in China 
were Regis, Jartoux and Fridelli, and perhaps Bouvet still. The 
results of the Lamas’ enquiries, which, considering the time and 
distance, could not be otherwise than superficial, were embodied in 
the maps of China and its dependencies, which were completed by 
the Jesuit fathers in 1718, and from which d’Anville constructed 
_ his “ Carte generale du Thibet ou Bouttan et des Pays de Kashgar 
et Hami" Their maps were afterwards corrected by Hallerstein; 
d'Árocha and: Espinha, whose survey of Turkistan, undertaken by 
order of the Emperor Tsianlun from 1785 to 1759, extended as far 
west as -Tashkurghan and‘ northward to the valley of the 'l'alas. 
Sir Henry. Rawlinson has not a high opinion of their accuracy. As 
they workéd by way of Dzungaria it is possible that they never 
were near that part of the country to- which Mr. Markham has 
so confidently extended the Kuen Luen eastwards. The exact 
course of their wanderings is unknown, as no account of their 
journey is . extant. In 1833 neither the height, position nor 
direction of the Kuen Luen was accurately known. Since that 
time, so far as we are aware, nothing more authentic has been 
learnt than the experience of the Tibetan explorer of 1871-72, 
that as far as he could see from.a commanding position near. 
Tengri Nor there were no high peaks to the north, and the state- 
ment of Lamas who lived on the spot that the country to the 
north was very much the same as that-around the lake: As 
regards eastern Tibet, Huc and Gabet travelled from the Great 
- Wall to Lhasa and “back to China by Szchuen in 1844-46, but 
"unfortunately they had no eye for country. Klaproth is not 
io be trusted, Mr. T. T. Cooper, who approached from the side 
of China, was never allowed to cross the border. Mr. Markham 
himself admits that “Kam is still almost entirely unknown," 
and that ‘no real additions were made to out knowledge of Great 
Tibet; supplied by M. d’Anville’s maps, until Colonel Montgo- 
merie’s explorers penetrated into that country,” and still he draws, 
mountains and rivers in Kam wher Colonel Montgomerie’s ex- 
plorers have never been, with as much decision as though he had 
ample information to work upon. a 
From the resuscitation of Mr. Bogl's and Mr. Manning's papers 
aud his own efforts to explain the’ physical and political geography 
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bf Nepal, Bhootan and Tibet; Mr. Markham hopes to see a policy 
initiated which shall have for its aim “the establishment of un- 
fettered intercourse through all the Himalayan passes from the 
Kali to the Dihong." The first step which he inculcates is to take. 
advantage of Mr. Edgar's road upto the Jelep La for an exploration 
of the Chumbi Valley and a visit of English officers to Phari : 
the second is to be æ commercial missionto Lhasa and Shigatze, 
‘Tiere are also. to be negotiations with Pekin and a lecture to the 
Gorkhali Government to refrain from keeping the Tibetaus in terror 
of war, as it is said to have done for more than a century past. 
A charming instance is this of the pot calling the kettle black, 
for the Gorkhalis get quite as alarmed sometimes as the ‘Tibetans, 
and not always without reason. The result of the above “ broadly- 
conceived and continuous -policy” is to be a trade of momentous 
importance. Has the lesson which’ Sir Douglás* Forsyth tardily 
Yearut during his second mission and with: more cautious associates 
no meaning for Mr: Markham, or has he been lending too willing 
an ear to the mercantile clique in the North of Eugland? We 


cannot forget that influence from this quarter compelled Sir John 


*To the end of 1873 Sir Douglas 
Forsyth made light of the difficulties 
of the road, over-estimated the popu- 
lation of Eastern Turkistan, and be- 
lieved iu the possibility of: an exten- 
sive British trade across the Hima- 
laya. He.had then been once and 
Mr. Shaw twice to Yarkund. The 
latter was his companion in the first 
mission. His report from Kashgar, 
"dated February 2nd, 1874 (Supple- 
ment to Gazette of India, April 18th 
1874) is the first indication of a change 
of opinion. ‘The views of his com- 
panions on the;second occasion are as 
follows: * With the Kashgar Govern- 
ment the goods of the British’ trader 
up to a certain limit will, so far as 
appearances indicate, fiud a ready 
market, if not with the local mer- 
chants; because cotton prints, 'mus- 
lins, broad cloths, silks.&o., are in 
great demand for the troops, and 
officials amongst whom they are dis- 
tributed by way of presents and in 
Heu of pay. 

`a With the people the wares usu- 
ally brought by Russian traders, such 
a8 brass candlesticks, iron cauldrons 
and other hard-ware, with tea an 
some coarse cotton prints of peculiar 
pattern, prorhise to keep the favour 


they at present enjoy. 

“CAs to the comparative facilities 
for transit on the opposite sides, I 
can say nothing more than that if 
they dre as great on the north as 
they are on the south, the competit- 
ors will havea fair field for their 
peaceful rivalry, aud that too over 
as hard and wearying a bit of groand 
as is nowhere else to be found." (Dr. 
Bellew's Kashmir and Kashgar, pp. 
386-7) ` 

* The stout cotton cloths of Eastern 
Turkistan are well known for their 
durability in the markets of Badak- 
shan and Russian Turkistau beyond 
the Thian-Shan ; and there isa steady . 
export trade in them from Kashgar, 
Yarkund aud Khoten, The only 
foreign cotton goods that find a sale 
in Eastern Turkistan are the fine 
kinds, and muslin chintzes aud prints, 
the manufacture of which is not yet 
understood, but the demand for these 
is limited by being beyond the means 
of the mass of the population. This 
fact should, 1 think, settle the ques- 
tion of any important market in that 
part of Central Asia for Manchester 
goods" (Colonel Gordon's Hoof of 
ihe World, p. 61.) i 
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Lawrence's Government to re-open ‘the question of a ey for 
railway to western China, against their better-informed judgmen| 
and with the expensive | result 6f showi ng that their objections 
were right. We cannot ignore the fnreasonableness of later 
. demands which thezmánufactarers of Lancashire atid Yorkshire 
‘have made with respect to their interests in the East. We cannot 
overlook the fact that ‘these conimercial gentlemen never risk a 
: farthing of their own money in endeavouring to ascertain -whether 
. their belief in an extensive demand for their goods in Turkistan 
„and Tibet is well-founded or-not. Our own reading of history and 
geography leads us to an entirely opposite conclusion to that of Mr. 
Markham. If by unfettered intercourse is meant an’ abandonment 
by the intermediate States of their customs duties, we may expect: 
to see this result achieved when the British Government bas 
abandoned its own sea customs. If the epithet refers to im- 
proved means of communication, we can only express our sure 
‘prise at the advocacy of a plan.for making highways to a 
“country which is little better than’ a wilderness ; for, as we have 
‘shown, the western passes of Nepal only lead to uplands scantily 
‘inhabited by nomad tribes. The least ‘impracticable.route, because 
it is the longest in territory éither British or under British control 
. and the’ shortest ia independent territory, because it serves the 
. ‘least-sparsely occupied part of Tibet, and because on this. side it 
. may be improved at a not immoderate , expense, is that which 
. leads to.the Jelep La. If the Indian Government ` is wise it will 
content itself with the establishment of a depôt in the neighbour- 
. hood of the pass where Indian and Tibetan traders may meet and 
. learn: whether their respective countries have still any important 
‘wants. which they cán mutually satisfy. Their self-interest will 
-‘accomplish more than costly" English missións, and ‘any develops 
‘ment due to their exertions will, we believe; be small. To those 
who wish to study the progress of a'much- vaunted and much-pushed 
Trans-Himalayan trade we-recommend a.careful perusal of the 
annual ‘reports* ofthe British Commissioner at Leh. We regret 








* From the Supplements to. the ` 1872 a ^. 15,84,800 
Gazette of India for August 8th, 1874. 1873 coe wee 17,576,729, 

and September 18th, 1875, we learn . 1874 ve e, 26,390,932 
that the yearly totals of the trade These figures, as the Lientenant- 
through Ladak are as follows .— Governor of the Punjab (Sir H. Davies) 
NM . Co/s Tis. has fox the last.two years represented, 
- 1863 L ce. 2,36,040 are likely to mislead; for the importe- 
- ‘7 4864-66 ... ee 1,00,000 * and exports which. constitute the 
- (1867 we. 0 s 9,94.915 ^  tradeare the same goods, and so the 
.1868 . ... 220100,88,401 value of the trade.is only about half 
1869 oe we 12,91,587 ` ye totals shown. A further reduction 
"1870 c ^» 15,148,000 ; as also to be made for the cross trade 


1871 — 2e 19,4177. 7. between "Cashitere and Chanthang, 
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that we have not the figures to indicate at what outlay- thé com- : 
paratively insignificant Tesults quoted below' have beeu attained, 
but on the strength of the internal evidence which Sir Douglas 
" Forsyth's report supplies, we doubt whether his last mission cost 
much less than four lacs of rupees. Possibly political advantages 
have been gained which are well worth the money, though it is 
difficult to reconcile such a supposition with the frequent assurance 
that the several missions were for commercial purposes only, just 
as it is difficult to understand how, in connection with the crucial 
question: of the relations of England. and Russiadn the East, the 
country of Eastern Turkistan should be regarded as within the 
sphere of the'former's influence. Under certain. circumstances in- 
fluence implies support, and it is a physical impossibility that'the 
Indian Government should give the Ameer Yacoob Beg the only 
support which he would value if Russia made an unprovoked 
attack on bim. The geographical results are most valuable But 
so'numerous a body of English officers would never have been 
deputed for thé sole purpose of. connecting the British and Russian 
surveys:on the Ghadir Kul or of finding out the Pamir puzzle. 
It is with the commercial aspect of the question that, following 
Mr. Markham’s lead, we have specially concerned ourselves, and on 
that score what has been proved true of Eastern Turkistan may be 
prophesied: of the less favourable circumstances of Tibet— Le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle, 


` 
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which is included in these returns. Rs 1,50,000 left behind i in Leh owing’ 
Jhe trade of Turkistan for the last to difficulties about carriage, and to the 
„three years is thus shown :—. abnormal addition of Mr. Russell’s 
——— Venture, the value of which was over 
i972, | 1873. | 1874, Rs- 9,00,000, and. which consisted of 
expensive fabrics and firearms, for’ 
Imports from Turkis- which the British Commissionerat Leh 
Exports tins Lad jj 821,763) 8,80,690) 3,81,802 (Captain Molloy) was far from anti- 
Turkistan . -| 8,67,940) 2,55,660| 8,02,563 Peete IF a ready Dee Our private 
information and the fact that’ Mr, 
E 6, iind: asso $4,365 Russell. had to leave an assistant in 
7 ''urkistan, whilst he himself returned 
: The great increase of 1874 - was to India, confirm the acournoy of 
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chiefiy due to the exportation of the this view. 
previous year’s goods to the value of ' 


ART. VII. —QUR LAND REVENUE POLICY IN RONTE 


z$ . ERN INDIA. 
1—Our Land Revenue Policy. .By C.J, Connell, Esq., 3.0. 
2,—The “ Pioneer Newspaper,” 1876. . . 


[5 our last number Mr. Connell's writings were ably reviewed 


and some of their defects pointed out from the N. W. P. 
point of view, by a well-known and respected expert. And we 


.now propose to offer somé remarks upon them from the point 


of view of those who were responsible for, and took part. in, the 
revised land settlement of the Province of Oudh, and with whom 
thé author in question has such general fault to find. 

Mr. Connell mournfully dwells on the causes which have led, and 
are daily leading to the transfer of land, from the old hereditary 
to new proprietors, and on the faulty arrangements of the British 
Government which have added to their embarrassments and has- 
tened on their ruin. The- revenue demand, he says, has been 
enhanced at t n regular settlement from: 50 to. 100 per cent., 
and in numeróüs instances the’ Government share is more than 
half the rental. In support of his views as to the impoverished 
condition of the peasantry, he quotes the high authority of the 
Chief Commissioner, as set forth in page 45, Oudh Revenue Re- 
port of 1873. 

In common with our North-West reviewer we are much indebt- 
'ed to Mr. Connell for the freshness and vigour with which he. 
bas.treated a well-worn subject, and we acknowledge the service 
he has rendered in pointing out numerous. blots ; but he has said 
many things in the course of his writings which he will live to 
regret, and to a general refutation of some of these we propose 
to devote the present paper. 

The causes that lead to the transfer of property everywhere 
are almost as numerous as the properties transferred. But those 
that are most common in India may be summed up thus. 
(1) Incapacity to manage land profitably ; (2) imprudence and 
-extravagance in marriages and-ceremonies and licentiousness ; (3) 
quarrelsomeness and litigation ; (4) unsuccessful speculation. In 
the presence of these and the endless other prevailing reasons for 
indebtedness connected níore or less with them, all leading úp 
to the inevitable transfer of hereditary property, it is neither 
altogether just, nor is it financially nor politically wise, to assign 
maladministration and over-assessgient -ou the part of former 
Brush officers, as the most prominent if not the ouly causes for 
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such ransfers, ‘In onitictsing the work of our r predecessors we are . 
laying oursélves open:to the charge.of being wise after the: event, 
and we can therefore never. be: too -careful ‘to: ‘remember that, 
_from the point of view. of their day, the motives for their proceed 
“Ings were probably as unexceptionable as our own. - 

- Jt requires but little intelligence or experience to discover that 
transfers" of land will neither be stopped-nor materially lessened, 
‘by the‘simple and: easy process of relinquishing a still: larger. 
portion. than we now do, of the Government sharé of the produce 
of the land. From the earliest daysof Muhainmadan rule the tiller 
of the soil lived a .hand-to-mouth life, the main revenue principle 
of cur predecessors having been that the ‘agriculturist and his 
family were entitled to food -and.-nominal olothing; but that all 

the rest of, the-produce belonged to the State.: 

: The. earlier British’ settlements. were "made: bring" io. the 
“owners no more than a- tenth of the assumed-rental. ‘In. more 
modern times this share was increased :to a third, and: in our own 
bf to à half. ` But. while the British Government has: done so 


ope ye 


other "half qe ‘teat asa vied trust, ae must bo set aside for 
the:purposes of the State, .-But the larger majority of land owners 
are’ unfortunately not good; they mistake benevolent extra- 
vagance for good works 5 their: leading principle is “base is the 
slave who pays ;" and to the end of. time such men will give up 
5 .per cent. even of the. assumed rental’to the State; with just as 
ill a grace and with very. little. less "trouble - to uices than. they 
now Sufrender 50. ^ |. 

"Phe. real practical - test ‘of aii vasseseinént is the selling price 
of land. Wheré there: is oyer-assessment purchasers cannot be _ 
found, and land‘is a drüg in' the market; such was within’ oun 
own knowledge formerly the case in. several: parts of the Allahabad 
division.. But this is by no means the case in any portion of 
"Oudli of which we have/hàd experience ; land is keenly sought 
"after, and although it is under the periodical settlement. system, 
it -fetches a price equal to that for which it can be bought in the 
permanently settled parts of the Jounpore district, or, say,” ‘sixteen 





* See Trevor Plowden on thé Begam Símri's Settlement, 
l f Ww 
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years' purchase, Tf proof be required of the fact that transfers are 
` really not materially affected by the rate at which the Govern- | 
ment demand is fixed, it may be mentioned that transfers. 
have been much more common in Jounpore, where Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan's pepper-corn revenue rates prevail, than they Pa 
been in. the neighbouring districts of Oudb, where over-assess- 
ment lias been so vehemently alleged. Mr. Connell has been 
particular to bestow exceptional praise on the Partabgarh 
assessment for its moderation; yet there are few, if any, Oudh 
districts in’ which voluntary transfers have been more numerous. 
It can also with truth be affirmed, that the worst managed estates | 
mthe country are those the revenues of which the Government 
has assigned away (muafies), which proves that a moderate Govern- ' 
ment demand is no more than a wholesome stimulus to industry. 
To.those who have taken an intelligent interest in the revenue 
administration of the Province since it was annexed, it must be~ 
as clear as day that, taken asa whole, it has from the first been 
leniently dealt with, and where the revision "did, after many years, 
take place, it was most moderately effected. When we took over 
the Province we found the revenue system of Akbar in full force, . 
under which the gross produce was annually, or, at any rate, for 
a Nazim’s term of.office, roughly estimated by the Pargana 
officers (cantungos), the share allowed to the . proprietor (called 
mankar) was then deducted, and the balance was the nominal 
revenue of the State. The general demoralization of the native 
government, and its utter inability to control its establishments, _ 
led to the overthrow of the dynasty; and in no branch had the 
demoralization been more directly felt, than in the realization of 
the revenue, which, as Sleeman tells us, had fearfully fallen away. 
The Nazims and Canúngos were in the last degree corrupt, and 
the landowners either lived in opén rebellion, or by unblushing 
dalliance with corruption. In February 1856, when things were 
at their very worst, we took over the administration. We called 
on the old corrupt Canüngos to furnish us lists of the Govern- 
ment demand; and these, such.as they were, were speedily givén 
in. Time did ‘not admit of any effective scrutiny, and so the 
summary assessment of the revenue, which was avowedly fixed ' 
for three years only, was then made by simply assessing the 
demand at half the assets as ascertained from these miserably 
unsatisfactory lists, 

Instead, however, of the stipulated: three years, the absurdly— 
inadequate demand with which we contented ourselves in 1856, 
has been allowed to run on over the Province, for periods ranging 
from 5 to 20 years. In ‘the interval the assessment of the 12 
districts has been revised by men "of more or less experience, 

. supervised by officers of established ability, snos as Sir Charles 
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_ Wingfield, Sir John Strachey, and Sir Henry Devils in accor- 
dance with the principles that now usually guide such operations, 
It is the contention of Mr. Connell that, this has been badly 
done, and that the enhancement of revenue, which ranges from 
“5O to 100 per cent, has been excessive. Far be it from us to 
Say that the Oudh assessments are faultless, or ‘that mistakes - 
have not been commttted ; but that they have erred in the direc- 
tion of rack-renting, we ‘are not for a moment prepared to admit- 
Buch as they were, they were at least made by men of greater ex- 
perience and with ranch more deliberation than were the revisions of 

‘them, which have since, as we think, very unadvisedly and inartis- 
tically: been carried out, Thereis also some consolation in knowing 
that, if the Oudh settlement men have failed, so also. have C. H. 
Crosthwaite, C. A. Elliott, and all other settlement men, in‘ all 
other places, down to the time when tlie existing staff under- ` 

“took the revision of Faizabad, ‘when things changed for the better, 
‘Lhe percentage of rise according to the Revenue Report for 
1871-72, before it had occurred ‘to any one to consider revisions 
necessary | in the 12 districts, is shown on the margin," giving 

a` provincial average rise of 46 per 


Use cl ZUM 10 iet aent, cent, Before it can be argued that 
Bara Banki e- phi »: these percentages of rise are extor- 
Harai 7 “an? tionate, it must be shown that the 
Kheri a. 1833. „ : ' Summary assessments, based on the 
Faizabad... me aot »  . Canüngo's lists already referred 
Gondsh s . . “GSR. y to, were absolutely correct; that 
Rai Bareli e. 26. 4, ` they were not so, does not admit 
Paneer = p of argument. What, may we ask, 


' is the use of going to the expense 
of a scientific and field survey, and of ascertaining the capabilities 
of every single village, nay field, if after all, the main considera- 
tion which is to regulate our assessment is the past payments, 
right or wrong, of the landowners, under the corrupt native. or 
the indifferently-informed British rule? 

- It is of course true that the excessive incomes that land- own- 
ers have been wrongfully enjoying for all these years, have been 
considerably though not suddenly reduced, for the process took . 
years to accomplish ; but that doés not seem'a sufficient reason to 
assign for perpetuating a griveous wrong. ‘As well might a high- 
salaried Indian official assign reduction of incomé on retirement 

~ns-a reason for demanding a larger pension than the existing 
rules allowed. Seeing the fuss that has been made about a rise 
which, in the aggregate, fell short at the first revision of 40 per 
cent. ‘throughout the district, what will be said when we men- ' 
tion that at the first revision of assessment of the adjoining , 
Gorakpur district, by one of the best of our past revenue officers, « 
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.E. A, Reade; at whose honored.feet the writer learned his early 
enue lessons/a rise was. throughout-obtained of 350 per cent. 
and. that without a murmur! The cultivated area of Oudh in- , 
creased largely. during the summary settlement, and the prices j 
.of produce have also very materially risen. But is all this to 
be over-lóoked.? and ‘instead of. assessing fairly on the well-ascertain- 
ed capabilities of to-day, are we to continue to’ relinquish the 
Jong-established share of the State, for no, better reason than that, 
when we were'in a hurry 20 years ago, we allowed «the Canüngos 
-to gull us as to.what should then have been the Government 
demand? The fact really is, that ifthe revenue ‘rate of to-day ( 
could be compared with the revenue rate of Akbar or Saádat Ali 
Dany other former native potentate of fiscal repute, the modera- ' 
tivù of the -British assessments would be established beyond 
cavil. We happen to have before us a list of 40 Faizabad villages 
at this moment, the King's demand from which was Rs. 57,4857 
"Our own: revised demand, after a decade of peace, was only Rs. 
50,937. .In' evidence of the moderation of the demand much 
'ean of course be said... B JOE ee. = 
` Aerefor acre Faizabad, which has 617 souls to the square 
‘mile, and which is "only exceeded, in population (which of course 
“means rent and-revenue producing power). by two -Oudh : districts, 
viz., Lucknow. and Bara Banki, pays a lower revenue rate 
(E y 5 _on eültivatéd and malgúzàré area 
- Kary Per Acre — than;any district. in- the Lucknow - 
Cultivated|Malgazart_ and Rai Bareli divisions, as shown 


.* Districts. 
i Rs JAP. Re JAJE. on the margin.* ‘Moreover a dozen 


~ 





ian E 2.810 E 4 H Parganas or so of.the adjoining.’ 
Bara Banki. |. 2 4| 7; | 115| 1  Azimgarh -district (N.-W.P.), havà— 
Hamat 73 04. 3003. now boen assessed; the Average ^ 
Parra: 2 3| 3|- 1 0-9 "rate on cultivation falling at Rs. 


: : met - 2-4-6, per acre. Compare that with 
our rate Rs, 2-0-5, and the result. unmistakably points' ata mode- 
j Pargunnah Sagri .. 82 xateratinghere, The riséin most of 
'.. Do. Nizamabad ... s827 the compléted Azimgarh Pargabas 
ee Do. , ae Baca “43 -ranges from 29 to 33 per cent; all. 
<. Do. :Kowia .. 29 are given on the-margin,]- and this, 
,Do..' Atrauia — .. 17 it will be remembered, is not the 
Do : A Sen ie ^ 75 frst revision there, as ours. was 
‘ Osi inakat . ; v3 
." Do. - Keriab Mine ~ 81. here,and which almost always gives 
Do... Mabul .} ^" a higher rise than those revisions ~ 
that follow... ©- T l ' 
- d pP Xp rS d. ce "uo 


* 
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.. Our percentagés of rise in the Parganas, Tehsils, and district, 
are exhibited on the 








CA Teusr. | - Panouwwams. ~ [Pe cent.of margin.t _ This table 
. : : rise. 
— T ne qs MURS shows not only that - 
I ` 8. As. P. 
1 | Dostpur | Aldemaü E di B 0 the rise comparatively 
Ars Sarharpur © - | 61 0 0 "Speaking, was nothing 
Majhowra -.| 23 18° 0 out of the way, but 


—— —9À 
° 


Total ..| 41H O also that, in the two 
LL, Tehsils where pre-. 
II | Akberpur , Akberpur , 4| 48 0 0 cipitancy and large- 


Berhar «| 59.8 0 
i . Tande-Utitatgun 17 29°0 0 ness of rise are some- 
ate - times urged; the new 

















SO C Vp. web foo 020^ jamas were: years 
III | Faizabad | Umtina’ L661... later: in being in- - 
^75 |Puchimrath (25. 14:38 0- 0°: troduced; and ,-the : 
a Haveli—-Oudh. ~ «,.| .28 0.0 rise was considerably. 
Mungülsi ie st «| 22 18 0- 


-smaller -when finally 


. istal ...| 3211 0 “collected, than it was 

nee TE ne .—=—-— in the earlier, and“ 
TV musipu eur. 2| ge o. What are supposed 
: Khundasa., . L| 70 4 0 to .be, the „more 





codec ides. os : deliberately assessed 
ete | | Total a EJ 10 0 Parganas, Under our 
RD ME ‘Percentage on: District | 3913 0 ‘strong and , peaceful 
rule; tyranny. and 
spoliation, ‘have come io ‘an absolute end, and’ the husbandman i is. 
now sure, of all the fruits. óf his làbor, to which fact it is in no 
small degree due that agriculture is much more sought after-as an 
‘occupation than it ‘used t to be when,.by the. force of circumstances, 
every man lived by the sword ; the result of course is greatly ‘ex- 
tended cultivation, and the money. that formerly went to bribe.the 
King’s officials, or to pay an army of idle henchmen to fight them, 
now remains in the landowner’s pocket, all of which circumstances 
seem to us to. tell strongly against the theory that, our rule. has, in 
any degree tended to impoverish the peasantry. : n 
It is no doubt true that under the native rule a largo portion 
of the provincial population found ill-paid, but, idle and not unplea- 
sant existence near their homes, iù the various civil and military 
establishments, and such. ogcupation is not now open to thems 
but the question we have emphatically: to put is, will that blank i 
-be supplied and these people be made happy for ever, by a mere 
reduction of 10 or even 20 per cent.: of the Government demand ? 
We trow not; and that the position of over-crowded village 
communities, and it is these that are always presenting. them- ` 
selves to the sympathizing mihd's eye, would ‘not be materially 
improved, for they would eat pe ‘over-crowded, and ene “sas 
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before, the even if Government were to forego every rupee of its 
just-demaud ! p 

In the circumstances it is. simply Quixotic t0 hope to make 
dense proprietary populations what we call comfortable, by merely. 
trifling with, and frittering away. the time-honored dues of. the 


. State.. As an instance of this tendency, we may mention à case 


‘in which it was alleged that no attention had been paid to the 


great number of co-sharers, when the village was assessed. This, 
as a fact, was not the case; and the relief afforded on this baseless 
assertion, was to allow a reduction of revenue which, when distri- 


` buted, gave to each .co-sharer just 3 annas per annum. 


We have already referred to a para of an Oudh report quoted 


approvingly by Mr. Connell; in which the following remarkable 


sentences occur :— Re l 

“The Chiéf Commissioner is, however, quite satisfied of one 
“thing, and it is this :—It is a question which admits of no tinker- 
“ing.. It is no use lifting up our hands in horror and dismay and 
* calling for reports, and uttering platitudes about the land passing 
“out.of the hands of the ancient race. .We must either accept 


* the situation, or alter our system’ of Government altogether, for 


“it is that system which has called ‘this-state of things into exist- 
“ence and is perpetuating it. It is owing to our systém that the 


`“ thousands who formerly aided the soil with their. earnings sent 


* from afar are now living on it. a dead burden, where ‘they were 
“formerly an active support. It is owing to our system that 


'* girls are reared in hundreds, not only to be so many mouths to 


"feed, but to involve their fathers in still deeper debt to meet 
* their marriage expenses. It is owing to our system that men are, 
* no longer.allowed to kill each other by scores in agrarian quarrels, 


` € that the march of famine and epidémic disease is -checked, that’ 


“quinine is being brought- to thé door of every fever-stricken 
“sufferer, and that in every district there are sanitary.measures in 
* progress, which have for their object the mitigation of disease; 
“and the prevention of death. Owing to the operation of all these 


- * causes; the population which have only the land to look to for 


“their support are annually becoming more and more numerous. 
“The consequences are not difficult to foresee; when the land 


“cannot yield more than is sufficient for the mouths dependent on 


“its produce, it follows that there is nothing left wherewith to meet 
“the demands of the ‘State, which claims one-half of the rental, or 
“any other demand. l l Toc —7 
“Consequently, from whatever quarter the demand is made, 
“the people are unable to meet it, and the land which is the 
“security for the claim must betransferred'in satisfaction of 
what is due upon it, zu DAE 
“Such, the Chief Commissioner repeats, is. the inevitable result 
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“of the present system of administration. So long as the people 
* adhere to their old habits and prejudices; so long as they put 
“no sort of restraint on the indulgence of their several instincts ; 
“so long as they consider it creditable to. ruin themselves on the 
"expenses of a daughter's marriage; so long, in short, as the leo- 
“ pard does not change his spots,—it is the business of higher 
“authority to determizte whether the blessings of our rule counter- | 
“balance its disadvantages. But it is certain we cannot give a 
“country all the benefits of civilization and allow the dwellers 
“therein at the same time those advantages which they derived 
* from being in a state of semi-barbarism." ` ' i 

Startling truths are undoubtedly here presented to the- philan- 
thropic mind, but we are prone to believe that there is another 
side to the picture. With every desire to do full justice to our 
well-meant, if unpopular medical and sanitary measures, it is 
questionable if they have yet had, or in the time of those now 
living will have, any appreciable influence on the numbers of the 
rural population of Oudh, One of the results of our system 
nas been the reclamation of lakis ef acres of waste-land, which 
is now producing food, the influence of which has been, or is now 
being, abundantly felt in Orissa, in the North-Western Provinces, 
in Bombay, or wherever during the last 20. years, famine has 
leyastated the land. A ES LED 

During native rule not a chitak of food-grain was allowed to 
eave the province; but the export returns show that between the- 
years 1870 ánd. 1874, the average arinual value ‘of grain exported 
from Oudh was Rs. 1,11,86,769. Another result of our rule has 
been to add indigo’ and sugarcane and opium, things which from in- , 
security were not. formerly grown, to the valuable staples of the 
Province; and what this means may be understood by the circum- 
stance that our average annual expenditure, between 1870-71 and 
1874-75 in the production of opium alone was Rs. 19,40,116, that 
for the current year alone being no less than Rs. 37,81,166. Public 
Works expenditure was a thing formerly unknown to rural Oudh ; 
our average annual expenditure under this head during the same 
five years was Rs, 14,69,202, and. this' did not include the very ` 
large expenditure during that time on the construction of rail- 
ways. We are only in possession of figures for a fourth -of the 
Province in regard to remittances, and from these we gather the 
following results, 'Sepoys remittances into that area during the 
year 1875, amounted to Rs, 45,487; multiply that by 4, the 
number of Commissionerships, and at the same rate the sepoy re-. 
mittances into the Province would be Rs. 1,81,928; but inas- 
much that some districts are less populous than others, a lac and 
a half would be a fair figure to*estimate from this source. Again, 
the receipts from money orders in the same area for the same 
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year amount to Rs. 3,58,929. This would give Rs. 1435,716 - 
for the. Province, so we estimate this- item as low as 12 lacs. 
Strange though it: may seem, parcels containing rupees packed 
in cloth. and tin are daily sent through the rural post offices in ? 
large numbers. . The parcels that reached the above area, in t 
year already mentioned, and the great mass of which contained 
rupees, were no fewer than 7,826. We happen to know of a batch 
of.such parcels. being opened, and they contained an average of 
Rs. -9.each: we may therefore be well within the mark in es- 
timating the receipts in this way at 2 lacs, Totalling all these 
large items, we come to the knowledge that, as a set-off against 
the’ sole . item .of former receipts from beyond the province during { 
. native rule, viz,, the family remittances of British sepoys, plus ` 
the savings of the king's. sepoys, who were irregularly and badly 
paid, we have entering and ,cireulàting, in. Oudh under British 
rule, as above set forth, an annual average sum of Rs. 1,79,37,187,— 
a sum much more than equal to.the whole land revenue of the 
‘Province, which, by-the.report for 1871-72, before revisions,of the 
assessments commenced, was, Rs. 1,48,99,806 only ; and this with- 
‘out estimating, (1) remittances in.currency note; (2) mahajans’ 
hundis, and (8) cash. brought with them from afar by persons 
returning. from service to their homes.* If landowners are 
now put to ‘gredter expense on account of.their daughters. 
being preserved from- infanticide and sutti, they have.as a 
material, not to mention.the moral, ‘set-off, the money. saved 
by .exemption from .the payment of black mail, and the de-. 
creased cost.of wages of military retainers and munitions of war,~ 
` besides the saving effected ‘by. their. property, being, protected . 
from, plunder... The saying, jis ka: jamin .oska karja, dates . 
from long. before the.British advent,.and amounts to this, thats 
all landowners are in .debt, In Europe, where no. land. revenue 
has to'be paid at all, the majority -of the, smaller proprietors are 
much in the same: plight. .But all this, and constant assertions~ 
to the contrary. notwithstanding, the: people. of Oudh are pros- 
perous and happy, the impost of the State has been moderately 
assessed upon them, and if it were to be reduced to-morrow to 
the full extent even of Mr. Connell’s amiable desire, the measure, * 
we believe, would not benefit 5, or at the outside 10. per cent. of 
the rural families of the Province, 
From the series of articles to which we have referred at the 


‘ 


- * Oualate visit to Calcutta the 
writer. was surprised by the Jemadar 
of the Hotel where he was staying 
claiming acquaintance with him. He 


is a Partabgarh man, and assired the’ 


writer that there are at least a thou: 


— =s 
sand of his brethren in the employ 
of the Agra Bank, National Bank, 
Mackenzie Lyall, the Great Eastern 
Hotel, and other | establishments, 
drawing from Rs, 7 to Rs. 20 per 
mensem, : 7 ; 
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head of this paper’ we make the following quotations, as they 
embrace many of the charges ‘that have from time to time been 
made against Oudh assessments in general, and those of Faizabad 
in particular, with which for-ten years the writer was so intimate- 
-}y connected, eft leg i 


“In addition to the mischievous innovations in the mutual relations of lard- 
owner and sub-holder, which European legislation has introduced, and which 
have undeniably: contributed in no small degree to the failure of the revenue 
administration.in Oudh, there are other causes connected intimately with 
the injudicious action of the settlement department in respect to the prepara- 
tion of the record of rights and the fixation of the land tax, which have, 
in their turn, added considerably to the present difficulties of the local ad- 
ministration. It is impossible to arrive ata just appreciation of existing 
Oudh embarrassments without exhibiting in some detail the mistakes commit» 
Med by former Oudh officials; many of these are set forth, though, as is 
inevitable, with.a certain reserve in the’ revenue reports of the: last three 
years. It is difficult to conceive how it was expected, that these numérous 
_and struggling sub-proprietary communities could possibly pay their heavy 
annual rent, before even the rights and interests of the different co-sharers 
in the decreed lease-right had been determinéd. -The revenue report for ` 
1873 relates, however, that “ apartfrom cases of real over-assessment, there 
is no doubt that the action of the settlement department did, in many in- 
stances, press heavilf on the people. In some districts, notably Faizabad, 
Gonda, Kheri, and parts of Sultanpur, at a time of supposed financial pres- 
sure, the revision of the assessment was hurried on, and a greater demand ~ 
was imposed before the settlement officer had had time to adjust the rights 
and liabilities of the various sharers.and under-proprietors affected by this 

"operation. It is not difficult to understand that a course, such as this, 
necessarily. entails great hardship’ on the. persons directly responsible for 
the Government revenue, and results in their frequent; default. They can- 
not themselves meet the whole of the Government demand, and they are 
‘not in.a position to recover from their co-sharers and subordinate holders 
their fair quota of the increase,” It is not easy also to- understand how the 
Athen Oudh Government, in obeying its feeling of devotion to the heeds of 
„the imperial exchequer, and in levying the full enhanced tax at once, as it 
did in -Faizabad, could have considered that it was not forgetting its own 
duty to the landowners and their under-proprietors; for, as the Chief Com. 
missioner observes, "the distress which must result from the sudden imposi- 
tion of a largely enhancéd, though otherwise fair, demand, does not require 
demonstration.” - Yet it is noted in the same report that; **as.to that district 
the arrears of revenue were due chiefly-to the causes—first, the enhancement ` 
of the revenue before due time had. been given to fix rents ; and second, 
realization.of the revenue before subordinate rights had been determined ;” 
sand that “it was found that in-1869 a circular was issued directing that if 
the revised jam was declared on or after the 15th January in any given 
year, it was not to be demanded until the kharif of the following year,-that is 
to say,’a jama declared ón the 15th January 1869, was not to be enforced 
till November 1870. It was also found that on the occurrence of the finan- 
~ial panic in 1869, the Chief Commissioner, loyally doing his utmost to assist 
the Government -of India, directed this rule to be disregarded in the par- 
ganas which were assessed at that time, and that its principle had generally 
not been followed throughout the district; and the revised jama was collecte 
ed from the kharif immediately following the date of its declaration, so that 
the year of grace prescribed by the circular above referred to, and the policy 
» of which will not perhaps be questióned, was denied to the agriculturists, 
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The necessity for.the due record of all sub-holdings prior to the levy of & 
largely increased revenue is self-evident ; yet though at first all suits for the 
determination of rights in land were exempt from the payment of court- 
fees, this privilege was withdrawn at far too early a stage; and “ the effect 
' of the imposition of the full stamp duty on all these claims was prohibitive, as 
. far as regarded the smaller subordinate holders, who could not afford the- 
“ expense of establishing by a decree of'court their title to rights actually ^in: 
their possession, nor could the talukdars generally afford the heavy cost of 
challenging the rights of numerous petty occupants claiming.to hold at favor- 
able rates.” . : : : . 

& In quoting these passages there is no desire to rake up old grievances, 
to pillory particular officials; or to bring again to light errors which may 
now be appropriately buried in oblivion ; there has been no more difficult 
and delicate task for Indian officials to perform than this settlement of Oudh, 
and it was impossible but that grave mistakes should be made during the 
execution of the onerous undertaking. It is not.possible, however, to secure‘ 
a just and comprehensive estimate of the-present position of affairs in Oudh, 
or to suggest suitable remedial measures until these various errors have been 
thoroughly understood, and their consequences accurately appreciated. In 
treating Oudh difficulties, it will be necessary to recollect that the action” 
of its rulers has in many ways itself created thêm, and the landowners and 

their sub-holders may justly claim liberal treatment now in consideration 
of the injustice which they had-been compelled to endure till shortly after 
the commencement of.the present Chief Commissioner's rile.” E: 


These. remarks ‘appeared in the Pioneer of the 8th June: and 
on the 15th the same writer wrote as follows :—. 


_“ Indeed, none of these questions appear (£o have disturbed the wooden 
severity of the then Oudh Government; it does not seem to have occurred 
to those who then presided over the destinies of that Province that the work 
of assessing all-landed :property in a newly annexed country, peopled by 
brave but somewhat idle-and demoralized Rajputs and Brahmins, crowded, 
with intricate and little-known tenures,’ was- matter” of extreme difficulty 
and delicacy, requiring the most constant and anxious supervision. So far 
as we know, the settlement officers were for. the most part abandoned to their 
own devices. Superior authority in the shape of commissioners and finan», 
cial commissioners contented' itself with hearing appeals from the judicial 
decisions of the assessors: and the revenue. assessments—matters of life 
and death to whole countries—were accepted without challenge as the abso- 
lute decrees of infallibiljty. It is well-nigh;incredible that almost.the solitary 
instance of activity on the part-of the Oudh Administration was harshly 
and suddenly to confiscate the year's grace granted to the Faizabad land- 
owners between the announcement and the, levy of the increased tax, and 
in ‘defiance of all remonstrance to urge on the assessors ‘of the Gondah 
` and Kheri districts to hurriedly complete their revision operations, in order ‘ 
that the increased revenue might as speedily as possible be carried off to 
replenish,as it was supposed, an exhausted imperial exchequer. As the 
Oudh revenue reports show, the hasty fixation of a vastly increased tax ‘Ñas 
proved a terrible political- blunder. The revenue demand of all three dis- 
tricts was shown to be oppressive ; and coupled as it was with the ‘neglect: to- 
complete the record of rights, and followed by three years of disastrous 
harvests, ‘the Oudh Government had no option, but to direct its complete 
"revision. Many parganas of Hardui are now found: to be over-assessed ; 
parts of Lucknow, Unao, Bharaich, and Bara Banki were in the same predica- 
ment; and in every district, except Pratabgurh, there have been consider- 
able arrears of revenue,” P i E 
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The charges contained in these lengthy quotations may be thus 
briefly stated.—(1) The enhauced demand was enforced before 
subordinate rights were-determined; (2) or before individual 
responsibilities had been arranged in villages held by communities 
of proprietors and sub-proprietors ; and (3) before the proprietors 
ad time to complete their rent arrangements in aecordance with 
the revised demand. We proceed to answer these charges in 
detail :— d ° S 
(1.)—The enhanced demand was enforced before subordinate . 
rights were determined. The orders bearing on this matter were,- 
that’ where the subordinate tenare extended to a whole village, 
the rent of the sub-proprietor was, if -possible, to be fixed before 
the uew demand was enforced. _ 
In a'large number of cases this was done; and where it was 
found impossible, a temporary course was under special sanction 
adopted (but this fact has never been noticed, -even in -any 
of the attaeks on this assessment), by which the profits of the 
village were to be equally halved between the superior and sub- 
ordinate proprietors, until their relative rights in the rents should 
be finally determined, Nothing under the circumstances could 
have been fairer than this; and the principle that the profits 
should be equally halved between these parties was, with all the 
facts before it, afterwards adopted when Act XX, of 1866, the 
Oudh Sub-settlement Law, was enacted by the Legislature. More- 
over the passiug of that law involved the re-opening and re- 
adjusting of the rents of all sub-settlements that had up to that 
time .been carried out throughout the Province. Will it be 
‘argued that this fact alone js sufficient to brand the autliorities . 
of that day with being hard-hearted and extortionate, insomuch - 
that they did not at once return the enlianced demand whieh by 
that time had, in many instances, been in force for several 
years? But in these attacks no discrimination -has been 
used,—the argument of hardship has been accepted in the 
concrete, whether the subordinate right referred to a whole 
village, or to a single field or grove only ; from which -it may be 
inferred that the contention is that until every subordinate right, ° 
however insignificant, had been disposed of, no revised demand 
should have been enforced. 
„If this be correct, then the answer is, that in that case the en- 
forcement of the enhanced demand would have been postponed 
till the millennium; because cases of the sort are still of such 
~frequent occurrence, that it was found necessary, so recently as 
January 1874, especially to exempt them from the operation of 
the stamp law. In the novel and difficult circumstances in which | 
divergences of opinion in very high quarters had then unfortu- 
nately placed the Oudh settlement department, the best that 
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was possible was done by its local members, by resort to personal 
influence in making unpopular laws as little hateful as possible, 
by bringing about compromises aud by all other legitimate means ; 
and it ill-becomes those who have -not shared the‘heat and- burden 
of that trying time, and whose own lot has been cast in easier 
places, now to throw stones at those who in their day not only 
merited, but also received commendation and reward. 

(2. )— Before. individual responsibilities had been determined. 
Anything more unreasonable than this objection cannot well be 
imagined, The determination of the responsibility of the brother- 
hood lias never been supposed to have anything to do with the 
assessment of the Government revenue, till the two processes have 
become confused in the minds of those who might have been ex- , 
‘pected to know better, Hear Mr. Thomason-on this subject :— - 

“There are two distinct operatioüs'in the formation of a 
* settlement, The one is Fiscal, the determination.of the Govern- . 
“ment demand—the other J udicial, the formation of the record of — 

“rights. Ordinarily the two-operations are performed at the same 
-*tme, * * Bub. if from any cause the judicial part was 
“omitted when the fiscal was “performed, there is no reason 
“ why the former. should not be subsequently carried into exe- 
. *cution.” 

7 Again, when the two steps can. be taken together, it should be 
in this order: .“ First, the adjustment-of boundaries ; second, the 
“survey ; third, the assessment; fourth, the ‘record of rights," 
Finally, Mr. Thomason pointe out that “the assessment having: 
“determined the value of the property in the land, it then be- ~ 
* comes necessary to declare the rights possessed in that property." — 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Duncan’s far-famed Permanent Settle- ` 
ment was carried out and enforced .early in, the century, but it , 
was not till. 1840 that the coparcenary responsibilities of the bre- 
ihren were finally determined; The assessment of the large 
' Allahabad distriet was completed and enforced in a single year 
by ‘Sir Robert Montgomery, but nó one will suppose that this 
included the preparation :of the tables of village responsibilities ? - 
‘So that it would.seem that our detractors demand a procedure 
from the late Oudh settlement staff not contemplated in the 
Thomasonian philosophy, or attempted here or elsewhere. More- 
over, the objection is made generally, as applying. to all estates, 
without reference to the- well-known fact that in a large portion. 
of, these which are held by single owners only, such as Ta lukdars, . 
Zemindars, loyal grantees, &c., there are no co-sharers. at: all, 
‘and consequently in all of these no paper of individual respón- 

` sibilities is.even required: was the revenue of all to be 
postponed, pending the  adjustmentg of the coparcenary respon- 
sibilities of the few ? ? lt is difficult at all times to bring the mem- 
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bers of a numerous community together for any given purpose ;. 

but. let it once be understood by the people that the enhanced 

revenue will not be introduced until they have been assembled 

“and have signed the paper of individual responsibility, and this 
—difficulty wil be increased a thousandfold. 

A (8)— The new demand was realized before the proprietors ‘vent 
arrangements were completed, It is beyond measure strange that 
this objection has, so far as we know, been taken against the 
Faizabad assessment alone, to which, of all others in Oudh, ‘ib is 
„least applicable. -In that settlement Mr. Thomason’s principle 
was from the very first carefully carried out, whieh requires that 
* when the Government fixes its demand upon an estate, 4e, at 

„the time of settlement, the Government officer is competent to 
fix the.rates payable by the cultivators to the proprietors ;"- and 
no sooner were the assessments of a Pargana declared, than offi- 
tials were appointed to have rents adjusted under para. 185, Settle- 
“ment Directions, modified by the Financial Commissioner's orders 
of the 6th June 1865, No^1216.—8So little care have our detrac- 
tors taken to màke sure of their facts, that we may mention 
that the Faizabad system of having rents adjusted when the new 
assessments "were given out, found such favour in the eyes of Sir 
Henry Davies, that it was suggested by him for adoption to all 
the other officers of the department. Under this procedure in- 
numerable leases were exchanged and many rent Schedules were 
.given in—and yet it is said that landowners in this matter had 
not fair play ! 

Again, much has been made of the circumstance, that owing to 

. thé impecuniosity of Lord Mayo's Government, the loyalty of 
. the Administration led it into the injustice of unduly hurrying 

| on the realization of the enhanced Government demand. This 
charge, like the last, is made generally, and of course-it is intended ' 
to extend to the entire district: but as a matter of fact it does 

. not apply to even half of it. The Faizabad district consists of 

13 Parganas ‘or Sub-divisions. Into, six of these the new as- 
sessments had already been introduced before the financial diffieul- 
ties referred to even commenced. In-two others a further year | 
of grace was allowed under the- Financial Commissioners special 
orders of the 3rd December 1868. So that only five Parganas 
are left to which the objection can in any way whatever apply ; i 
and when we say that, in these five Sub-divisions even, the pro- 
prietors had from 6 to ll months allowed them within which 
io make tlieir rent arrangements, and during which they were 
being actively assisted in their adjustments in the manner abové 
pointed out by the officers of the department, we hesitate ‘not: to- 
say that this objection is wholly untenable, and grossly unfair to 
those at whom it is levelled. 
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So far our remarks have referred to Mr. Connell as a critic: 
we now proceed to consider-him as a settlement reformer, Mr. 
Connell’s principal suggestion in this direction is that great efforts 
should be used to obtain eorrect and well-scrutinized rent-rolls, 
and that Government should be content to accept half the rental. 
obtained from this source.- Such a proposal at once evinces the 
want of practical experience of its author, and.shows that a very 
hopeful pupil has become prematurely a most unsafe guide, as we 
shall now proceed to demonstrate :— 

(1).—It has in all time been found simply impossible to obtain 
anything like à really reliable rent-roll, and we have only to let 
it be known to landowners that hereafter the rent-roll i8 to be 
- the basis of assessment, and the difficulty will be immeasurably, 
increased, Forgery eand perjury will be more resorted to than 
ever, and in the end, what chance will a Canüngo' or a "Tehsildar 
or an Extra Assistant have in the course of testing a few rent- 
rolls annually, when he will have banded against him every Zemin- 
dar and every Patwarí in the Province, striving by: every means 
in his power to mislead him, and so vitiate-the declared basis 
- of the Government assessment. The proposal to turu the Patwa- 
ties into Government servants, does not, it need hardly be said, 
mean turning them into honest men; nor are’ Oudh Canüngos 
-people who, iù a mattér of such ital importance, can be safely 
relied on. In the result the people and the Mofussil officials 
will, of a surety, make common cause against the Government, 
. and in the circumstances any chance of successfully. testing rent- 
rolls by Assistants and Extra Assistant Commissioners may rat once 
be abandoned as futile. T& is useless to tell us that combinations 
will easily be frustrated if the Rent Courts will only decree arrears 
. in accordance with the rent-rolls. 

But the fact is that the litigation for arrears in which tenants-- 
at-will ate concerned, and it is these that the argument chiefly 
concerns, is but limited, aud in any such case, were. the tenant. 
to plead the rent-roll entry, he knows that it would speedily be 
: followed by a notice of ejectment. In the cireumstauces, there is 
no escape from the admission that under such a system we should 
be at the mercy of the proprietors and Patwaries ; and the propo- 
sal; in all its simplicity and nakedness, means neither more nor 
less than the Assessing Officer abnegating his: functions to, the 
. Village Patwarí and contenting himself with the undignified and 
mechanical operation of dividing such figures as may be placed 
before him by two, and so fixing the Government demand. n 
^ It must not be forgotten that there is such. a thing as a rent- 
rol based on rack-rents as well as one in which rents are under- 
stated, and-one of our principal reagons for laying rent-rolls aside 
in Faizabad, was that those of Bir Maun Singh and other large 
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landowners were so high, that an assessment based on them could 
not possibly work.. If Mr. Connell thinks the present Faizabad 
settlement excessive, what would it have been if his reformed 
* plan had been followed, of accepting half the rack-rented results 
~e refer to, in these principal estates? "The utmost efforts else- 
where have entirely failed to produce reliable rent-roll In the 
N.-W. P. the Patwayi has long been declared to be a Govern- 
ment servant, and has been taught land.surveying amongst other 
sciences. Patwari circles have been introduced so as to allow 
fair remuneration to every member of the body. Years have 
been spent by officers of all grades, and of every degree of intel- 
ligence, in attempts to secure by careful testing, something like 
„reliable village accounts, and the end fiually gained, in the words of 
Mr. Buck, late Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and . 
now Director-Géneral of Patwaries and their papers, N. -W.P., 
~has been no more than this :—“ Fraudulent rentals are put for- 
"ward now, but we settlement officers cannot discover which are 
fraudulent and which are trues We have therefore to found our 
estimate of the agricultural value ‘of each village, on facts un- 
connected with its individual rent-roll. We find that certain classes 
of land can, and do, in a sufficient number of well-investigated 
cases, bear certain rents, and we apply those rates to the land of 
each ‘village and assess on the result.” The advantage of asses- 
sing by rent rates, as was done at-Faizabad, was so clearly pointed 
out in our last number, that it is needless to dwell on the mistakes 
that our young author has made in speaking of them. i ‘ 
^ So much for the Patwari from the Government, point of view ; 
, if we look at him as a Government servant from the point of view 
of the people, we are reminded of the. saying of the old Punjab. 
: Chief, “the Mahomedan raj was bad, the Sikh raj was worse, but 
Es Patwart raj that now prevails, here, is the most intolerable 
of all; do protect us:from it”!! And yet it is practically to 
these Patwaries that Mr. Connell would entrust the revenue 
assessments of the country! | 
(2.)—Again, Mr. Connell is an adiutrer of, and would carry 
out the plan of revenue: assessments, such as they were, of the 
- Emperor Akbar and his Dewan Todar Mal. He has scarce- 
ly, we fear, apprehended what. it was that he was recom- 
mending. Akbar’s assessments were little other than such as 
we have already described as being in force when we annexed 
Oudh. Their distinctive feature was that they were intended to 
bà made annually by the Cauángos; aad this being so, they 
were supposed to be mad with reference to existing assets 
alone, and very uaturally p ospective capabilities were not taken 
into account. But our settjements are made for thirty years, 
and with ‘some intelligent -reference to the probable profit and 
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loss of the proprietors during that long period of time. And for 


this reason it has been held by the eminent revenue authorities 
who have gone.before us, that it is but-equitable to the State in 
fixing its “demand, to take prospéctive as well as existing capa- 


* bilities fully into consideration. Nothing, they argued, was more. 


likely to, induée- honest husbandmen to wish to break up waste 
land and make it pay, than assessing revenue lightly upon it. 
And this introduces us to (3), the: question “of the assessment of 
waste-lands generally. 

Mr. Connell propounds the opinion that fallow land as well 


' as waste or jungle, should not be assessed, and he remarks as 
. follows :—“ As an. instance of. an excessive taxation on the waste- 


lands, we refer the reader to the assessment of Faizabad in Oudh. 
The Chief Commissioner on page 6 of the Oudh -Revenue Report 
for 1873-74 notes that,.in the Commissioner's opinion, ‘ the 
assessment put on waste was excessive, and there appears to 


` be little doubt that this was one of the causes which rendered 


the breakdown of that assessment inevitable.” This last we 
believe to be Mr. Gonnell’s, and not the Chief Conmusiodans 
opinion l 

Lands, which in the absence of manure must every now ‘and 
then be left fallow for a year or two, have always been assessed as 


- cultivated land, and no sufficient reason has been assigned in the 


papers before us for altering this procedure. The more popula- 
tion and the consequent énhanced manure supply of the country 
go on increasing, the less will become the necessity hereafter for 
this sort of fallow, and.there is no reason whatever for not. rating 
it fairly. In many parts of Faizabad where sugarcane is largely 
grown, brushwood produces as good a return as is | yielded by indif- 
ferent cultivation, and we cannot seé why Government should suffer, 


“because the owner prefers growing brushwood which pays him’ 


as well, to the coarser sorts of grain for whicb he cannot eae find 
‘a market. As this brushwood finds no place in the rent-rolls, on 
which Mr. Connell would solely rely, we have another clear indiffer- 

argument hereto show the faithlessness of such a basis of assess- 
ment as that proposed. As a matter of fact, the Faizabad waste 
was most moderately treated, and the mistake of those who tbink 
otherwise, has arisen from comparing a densely- populated, healthy 
district like Faizabad, with scarcely any scrub now left in it, 

with sparsely-peopled, malarious districts like Gonda and Bahraich, 

many parts of which are still covered with heavy jungle. As to 
the remark that “the assessment put on waste is excessive,” it-8 


- just as untrue as the one which followed it, that “this was one of 


the, causes which rendered the breakdown of that (the Faizabad) 
assessment inevitable? There Las heen no breakdown whatever 
in that assessment that can iü any way be traced to those who 
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made it, and any difficulties that have arisen are due simply to 
the changes amongst officers, involving as they do a want of 
continuity in the system of administration, and to the want of 
fiscal aptitude on the part of those who ought to have done 
better. This charge of “excessive assessment of waste" was; as 
Soon as he heard it, answered by the writer in the following terms, 
with what success he will express no opinion, 

* From first_to last this rule was followed in assessing waste. 
So much land was set aside for the village cattle, and on this no 
more than the pepper-corn rate of 2 annas a bigha Was assessed ; 
all culturable waste beyond that limit was estimated ‘at 8 annas 
a bigha. The corresponding figures in acres were shown as 3 

_annas and 13 annas respectively. If it was found that this gave 
an aggregate amount on waste likely to clog the enterprise 
of the owner, a reduction was allowed from that aggregate, 
-to bring the amount within his means. `The system was 
highly thought of by practical men at the time, and by no one. 
more so than by so good and experienced judges as Sir William 
Muir, and Mr. F. O. Mayne, vide one of his Annual Reports when 
Commissioner of the division. Now for results, Three-fourteenths, 
or more than one-fifth of the whole area of the Faizabad district is 
put down in the field survey, as barren and wnassessable, But 
no one will for a.moment suppose that this is absolutely correct. 
As a matter of fact there are numerous large plains that I could 
name, which have been entered as barren, although they have 
many produetive spots over their surface, Thesé were not assessed 
because jt was doubtful whether they would be cultivated during 
the current settlement. "Here I claim to have margin No. I, to 
ihe credit of my light assessment of waste, and of the district. 
Again, according to the revenue survey, the area of assessable 
-waste in the district was 322,616 acres: by, the field survey it - 
was 234,866. Our rule, for which there is high authority, was 
-to assess on the field “survey return of assessable waste only, so 
that the difference between these two sets of figures, or 87,750 
acres more or less, remained unassessed, and this constitutes item 
. No. II to the credit of my light assessment. of’ waste. On the 
2,984,866 acres of waste which were assessed, we put, according 
to the rule given above, Rs. 58,554, This gives a rating of 
, 41 annas an acre. on the field survey- area, and less than 3 annas 
on that of the revenue survey. Moreover, the whole of the-cultur- . 
able waste of the: Kandassa Pargaua, vie, 13,618 acres, was 
réleased from assessment altogether ; and ou the entire Faizabad 
Tehsil, whereas under our local rule we might have taken Rs. 
24, 182 on the culturable waste, we, in reality, took no more than 
Rs. 7,862 or Rs. 16,820 less. «This i is proof No. III of a moderate 
assessment of waste, It was not an uncommon practice formerly 
i Y 
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io treat groves as culturable waste, and to assess them accordingly. 
In Oudh a liberal poliey in this respect was followed, and groves 
upto 10 per cent of the village area, were released from assessment. 
-Under this rule, 71,891 acres of grove were left free, and 8,869 t 
acres only were assessed according to their capabilities, ‘Had 
Government maintained the old North- West Proviuce procedufe 
of assessing these groves, and had the rule foliowed by Mr. Wyne- 
yard in Amballa been adopted of charging 2 annas a tree, the 
annual revenue to Government from this source alone, would have 
been nearly 14 lacs of rupees; or had they been rated as cultur- 
-able waste, under the rule detailed above, as is the more usual 
course, the Government share would have been close on 60,000 
‘rupees: I claim this as my item of proof No. IV, of a light assess-, 
ment.. Akin to this part of the subject is the Sayer revenue 
derivable from Mhowah and other trees, and the wild rice, 
water-nuts, and other products of lakes, bazaar dues, ke, &c;^ 
"When the famous Azimgarh settlement was made, every item ^ 
of this nature was added to the sum that. constituted the assess- 
` ment officer’s assumed.gross rental. In the Faizabad settlement 
no aecount was taken of tliese things. Here, again, I claim cov- 
sideràtion for the lightness of my assessment in item No. V. I 
` point not without satisfaction to these figures; and I ask where is 
the proof of the comprehensive, unlimited, and unsupported asset- 
‘tion that “the assessment put on waste is excessive ?” 
. But we must now basten to a conclusion. If there was one 
influential native of Oudh more than another, who by every pos- 
sible meaus would have resisted. over-assessment, that man was. 
the late Maharaja Sir Maun Singh; yet, hear what he publicly i 
proclaimed : of the Faizabad assessments, in the Talukdar's Asso- 
ciation, as set forth in their published proceedings:  Chowdhri.~ 
* Sarfaraz Ahmed Sahib, adverting to the mode observed in 
* valuing. the capabilities of lands. during’ the present settle- 
* ment operations in the province, said that, before approaching 
*the Chief Commissioner with any representation on the subject, 
“some one among the members should be deputed to wait en | 
“the Settlement Commissioner, and submit to him the sentiments 
* of' ilie association respecting it. On the motion of Rajah. 
“Wazir Chand, seconded by Chowdhri Syed Nawab Ali Khan, 
“ Bahadur, it was resolved that this duty be’ entrusted to the 
- © Vice-President. 

“The Vice-President, Sir Maun Singh, said- that he would gladly 
“undertake the duty; and referring to the settlement operations | 
“now -being carried on by Mr. Carnegy, remarked that the rule 
** observed by that officer, “in rating and assessing, is in all res- 
“pects unobjectionable,. for while, i it -protects the rights of the 
“ Ntate, it in no way infringes those of the Talukdars, 
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* That he, the speaker, was of opinion, that were Mr. Carnegy’s 
“rule to be observed by all settlement officers, no ground for such 
“complaints would be left as have been made by the members 

"during the present, and in the Committee’s meeting of May. 
~E last” >. : à » 
' Among the eminent officers who have guided the past adminis- 
tration none could be, more implicitly relied on to discountenance 
'ever-asgessment in Oudh (where the Talukdari tenure in which 
they took so deep an interest prevails so largely, and where, by 
a large section of the community they are still so affectionately 
remembered) than Sir Charles Wingfield and General Barrow.. 
The Settlement Commissioner, under whose guidance the—as 
.we shall continue to call it—exceedingly moderate assessment 
of Oùdli was commenced, was Mr. Charles Currie, the inaugurator 
of the notoriously easy assessment of Bulandshahr. . The Finan- ` 
“cial Commissioner, under whom it progressed, was Sir Henry 
' Davies, in whom, whether as Financial or Chief Commissioner, the 
peasantry of Oudh ever found an able advocate and a staunch 
supporter, The Commissioners of Division, who watched more . 
especially the Faizabad assessments, were such men as’ Henry 
Stewart Reid, and the ever-to-be-lamented F. O. Mayne, each of 
“whom went from Faizabad to take his seat in due course at 
: the Sudder Board of Revenue. Surely in names such as these 
we have- some guarantee, that a settlement conducted under their 
auspices cannot have been other than suitable and moderaté, 

Finally, it is at. all times a- painful task to have to defend 

‘measures with which we have in any way -been personally 
concerned ; but, in this instance, many valued - reputations had 
been openly assailed if not imperiled, and it has therefore been to 
us a labor of love to defend them from remarks which we know to 

` be undeserved, and which we consider to have been uncalled for. 


PATRICK CARNEGY, 
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ArT. VIIL—EURASIANS AS LEAVEN IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON, 


}1.—Pupers of Eurasian and Anglo-Tndian Association; 
City Press, Caleutta, 1876. 


2 Add» ig of Governors of Ceylon to` Legislative Council. 
Vol. 


3.—The da Hansard. Vols. L to VI. 

—The Ceylon Ordinances: Authorized Edition. 
5.—The Ceylon Biue Book for 1875. 
6.—The Ceylon Directory and Hand-book for 1876. 


VENTS have proved that it is not very.difficult in these days 3 
of rapid locomotion, when all parts of a widely-extended 
Empire are bound together by the irón bonds of railway lines, and 
when towns are within speaking distance of each other by the tele- 
graphic wire, to move à whole community. The promptitude with 
which, on beat of tom-tom, the members of a village community 
assemble under the largest. and shadiest tree in the hamlet, has 
been almost equalled by the efforts made to arouse to concerted 
action the Eurasian in Simla with his brother in Madras, and 
both, with a central Association in Calcutta. When, in a previous 
article in this Review,* it was remarked of the Burghers 
of Senie “Looked at in various aspects the history of this 
* people may not be altogether without service to India in regard ò 
* to the treatment of her poor whites," it was not contemplated that ^ 
almost immediately after, the Eurasians of India would make ~~ 
a united effort to secure for themselves a more important posi- > 
tion and, greater influence than they at present’ possess. The 
effort that has been made, which a friendly critic has appropri- 
ately described as “ not merely an association of laborers or trades- ` 
men, but an association of a population,” is one particularly de- 
serving of fullest sympathy and heartiest support from all sections 
of Indian peoples,—from the Hindu and the Mussulman even 
more than Dritish settlers. In the remarks to be made in this 
paper, it will be shown that, in regard to a similar class in an 
island practically one with India, a generous and fair treatment. 
of the offspring of mixed races has résulted im bringing much 
that is good and progressive in English social and -political.life^ ^ 
close to the people, until the land has come to approximate more 
to the English standard of national existence than to “the Indian, 
About ‘sixty years ago the Burghers of Ceylon occupied a 








* “The Eurasians of Ceylon,” Calcutta Review, July 1876, page 174, 3 
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position similar to that of the lada of India at the present 

moment. That was then done for them which the Eurasians 

are now doing for themselves, though there were opportunities 


i for the Burghers the like of whieh it would be hard to find in 
L.India at the ‘present time. As 80on as British rule became con- 


solidatéd in Ceylon, -it was found that in the fairly-educated 
European descendants,.the authorities had to their hand material 
which could be manipulatedfor the thousand and one inferior offices 
rendered necessary by the complex systems of modern Govern- 
ment. The Ceylonese proper were altogether unacquainted with the 
English tongue, and, generally, were not apt for the performance 
of the duties required ;.and, therefore, opportunity was.given to 
the Burghers. It was, however, mainly to the exertions and in- 
fluence of one man that the Burghers were able to attain a posi- 
„tion of importance in the community, And it is only as one man, 


Eurasian’ for  choice—failing that, an Englishman—becomes 


thoroughly possessed as with an apostle’s ardour, with.the desire to. 
knit together and uplift the Eurasian community, that real and last- 
ing good will result from the present movement. The hour has 
struck : will the man appear? In Ceylon, in the early years of 
the century, Sir Alexander Johnston, first King's Advocate fiscal, 
and subsequently Chief Justice and President of Council, ĉon- 
stituted himself the champion of the Burghers, and wrought great - 
‘things on their behalf The policy for which he laboured "with 
great devotion. finds expression in remarks he penned in regard 


to a petition from certain East Indians to Parliament in 1830, 
j expressions which acquire an added force at tbis time from the 
| present action of the Eurasians. Writing to Mr. John W. 
= Ricketts of Calcutta (himself an East Indian), Sir Alexander 


Johnston wrote :—“ I have always been of opinion that, in policy, 


. “His Majesty's Government ought to show marked respect to all 


“ persons, who are either descended from Europeans, or who bear 


J “any resemblance in features, manners, dress, religion, language, 


“and education to: Europeans, and thereby constantly assóciate 
“in the minds of the natives of the country an idea of respect 
“and superiority with that of a European, and with that of every- 


* “thing which is characteristic of, or connected with, a European." 


e 


esep s> e's In furtherance of "these views he described what, 
in- his’ opinion, was the course the Government of Ceylon should 
follow in regard to the Burghers, remarking—* In justice it ought 
—— to do everything i in its-power to place the native Burghers of that 
«Island in a situation which may enable them to acquire the 
“respect and esteem of their countrymen, and which may make 
“it their interest and their wish, as well as their duty to support 
“the authority and promote the views of the Brtish nation: It 
“ought to encourage them to improve their moral character, and 
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"to cultivate’ their understanding, by affording them the same: 
“ prospects that Europeans enjoy, of attaining, if they desire them, 
“ situations of the highest honour and of the greatest emolument 


-“in all the different departments of the State.”. The policy thus 


formulated was never adopted in so many words by the authorities— 
of Ceylon, but its spirit was, to a great extent, made the rule of 
guidance, and. its effects are to be seen .on every hand at the 
present. time; they found fullest development in the knighting of 
the late Queen’s Advocate, Richard Morgan, and placed him on 
the Bench as Chief Justice. Yet, further, is it meet at this junc- 
ture to quote Sir Alexander Johnston's protest against treating 
with contumely and scorn this section of the community, a class 


.Whose interests he warinly espoused. “His Majesty's Governi- 


ment," he said, “ ought not to consider the exclusion by law, for 
* no fault of; their own, but merely on account of their complexion, . 
* of so. valuable a class of loyal subjects, as systematically de-^ 


` “ grading them in the eyes of their countrymen, and as subjecting 
* them on every occasion, in private and in public, amongst Euro- 


* peans and natives, however respectable, however well-educated, 
“ and- however deserving they may be, to the most unmerited 
* contumely and the most painful mortifications" He then went 
on to allude to the introduction of tuition in arts and sciences, 
and moral and political institutions, urging especially the establish- 
ment of vernacular journals (this was in 1810) to be given over 
to the people as soon as they had learned how to use this machi- 
nery.* ‘His estimate of the good that would result from a generous 
policy was thus stated :— ^ l 


That it [the Government] ought to consider the native Burghers in the 
Island of Ceylon as valuable auxiliaries in carrying into effect all such measures, 


„and in bringing about all^such changes, as are calculated to improve the 


moral aud political character of the natives of that island. 

And, ‘finally, that it must, so far from diminishing its popularity and 
endangering its authority, increase the former and affirm the latter by exalt- 
ing the character and conciliating the affections of all the native Burghers 
who are settled in different parts of the island; who, from the circumstances 
of their birth, are thoroughly acquainted with the language, habits, man-. 
ners, usages‘and prejudices of the natives ; and who, from the circumstances ' 
of their descent, their features, their names, their religion, their laws, 
their education, and their language, must, if wisely protected, feel themselves 
bound by every tie of affection and interest to adhere at all times to the 
British Government, and to consider their importance, if not their existence 
in society, as depending upon the continuance and strength of the British 
authority in India. i z 





* Undoubtedly the suggestion was : events as now appear in the local joür- 
obtained from the fact that the Go-. nals. This practice was continued till 
vernment'of Ceylon.were newspaper 1833; when newspapers proper .were 
proprietors, inasmuch as a portion of „established. THe Government of 
the weekly Government Gazette’ was ; C&ylon stands alone in this.respect, 
devoted to the publications of such i 
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“Wate¥taining these opinions, I felt it to be' my ‘duty, as soon as I 
became Chief Justice and President of His Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, 
to advise His Majesty’s Government to place every descendant of a European 
on that island, avhatever his complexion might be, precisely upon the 
same footing as a European ; to look upon him as having the same rights 
aud privileges, as subject to the same criminal and civil laws, and as eligible : 
fo the same appointments in every department of Government. Upon my 
recommendation native Burghers were appointed to the offices of registrar, 
keeper.of the records, advocates, proctors, notaries of the Supreme Court, 
members of the landrards, secretaries of the provincial courts, sitting Magis- 
trates, justices of the. peace, and superintendents of the police, to the office of 

. proctors for paupers, -a situation of great responsibility, created by Govern- 
ment at my suggestion, for the specific purpose of protecting the rights of ' 
paupers and slaves, to that of deputy advocate fiscal, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, even to that of acting advocate fiscal, an officer next in rank in 
the Supreme Court to the chief and puisne Justices, and discharging duties 
in that Court of great trust and importance to the safety of the Govern- 

^ ment and the tranquillity. of the country. i ; MD oU. d i 

L.. In’ consequence of the adoption by Government of this line of policy, 

‘the native Burghers on. the island of Ceylon aequiréd a high value for 

` character, and a powerful: motive for improving their understanding, for ' 
- cultivating every branch of knowledge, for making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the arts, the sciences and ‘manufactures, and the agriculture of 

"Europe ; they enjoyed a further opportunity of displaying their talents, and 
extending their influence amongst their countrymen, and they felt a pride 
jn exerting that influence in favour of the British Government, and in 
promoting, amongst the natives of the island, all such measures as were 
calculated to improve the state of the country and'to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people. i Eae y : n P, 

Not only politically, but socially also, was this high encomium 
-peculiarly appropriate, and the leaven has worked so thoroughly,. 
and citizen -and national life have developed so much,-that whilst 
/ the projectors of the Eurasian Association in India are driven 
to pen the following paragraph— ` Qr n. 
I wish; however, to press upon you the fact that the Association disclaims 
—in-the fullest and widest sense of the term.—all intention to intermeddle 
with anything of a political character, or criticise the actions of Government 
in any way whatsoever. The difficulties against which we have already to. 
contend are sufficiently numerous and grave; aud it would therefore be the 
crassest. folly to create others, which can scarcely. fail to ‘alienate those in 
authority, whe seem disposed to aid us, . : : 
the Burgher of Ceylon is compelled—by the force of the circum- 
- stances he has béen.a: powerful factor in creating, a beneficent 
Frankenstein—compelled to mix largely im polities, and does so 
with credit to himself and with advantage to the State. ` 
It was shown in this Review in July last that the Euro-Asians 
of Ceylon had risen high in every profession and walk in life in 
hich they were engaged, and it needs not that these facts should. 
be again stated. Indeed, a notable step in advance may be taken, 
a higher plateau reached, and the consideration of the solution 
of a great problem in the progress of oriental nations be shown 
' as one out-come of the free and (generally speaking) generous ` 
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policy exhibited towards the Burghers. That solution is the fitness 
of a whole nation, hitherto under despotic rule, for the right and 
proper use of “Representative Government: Assuredly, with 
nations as with individual men, “that which ye sow ye shall also ( 
reap,” and while the pages of history are crowded with instances_ í 

Showing the evil results of a cruel and unjüst policy, it is gratifyifig 

to find that, in contrast to these, can be placed some as fruitful 

and loud-voiced for good as others are for evil. 

Peace bath her victories 
No less renowned than.war ; 

And.tbis is of them. 

Tu all the social and political results to be described and detailed 
hereafter,.the Burgher influence must count as niue-to-one against 
purely English influence. This may be estimated by any Indian 
reader of this Review who will gaze from the outside ab his own , 
position and the actual influence he brings. to bear upon the ^ 
Indians around him, and with whom he is brought iuto contract, 
Social contact being confined to matters of business or formal acts 
of politeness, no impress is made upon the life, changing the current 
of being. Itis hard to say how much would be left of ‘distinctively 
English characteristics, apart from those. adopted by Eurasians ; 
hard to say, because it is to be feared the amount would be. infinite- 
simal. Even in Ceylon, where social life is half-a-century ahead of 
that in the most favoured and progressive of présidency towns, the 
Burgher is far more to the indigenous Ceylonese than is the 
European, however much the latter may’be loved, and the reason 
is not far to seek. 

A: break may, perhaps, be best made at this point to express ` ` 
the sevse in which the Eurasian. Association is viewed by the Bur- 
ghers‘of Ceylon; Whilst, undoubtedly, a vigorous branch would ~ 
be established, and pecuniary assistance be rendered by those well- 
to-do in the community, it is felt that a Ceylon Association would, 
necessarily, have a quasi-separated position. The freer air and , 

: broader national life of the island would demand diverse modes 
of action, There are points of difference, as well- as features 
in common, between the Eurasian and the Burgher; and it is 
right that the former should be dwelt upon as well as the. 
latter. The idea of joining Anglo-Indians with Eurasians in 
the same Association is felt to be-a sound one; and the 
warm and hearty sympathy, which apparently has been expressed 
in India, finds echo in Ceylon. Ifa large scheme is carried out | 
it is felt that a Bank would be necessary, but financial arrange- 
ments must be worked on the basis of a fixed deposit, safe from 
reverses, otherwise defective monetary arrangements may upset 
the best matured plans A’ Family Annuity Fund should be 
sketched by competent Actuaries, It would be scarcely wise to 


i 
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attempt to encourage providence and thrift by making the rates 
higher than Bank rates. It would be sounder to follow Bank 
rates. To assist enhanced rates by aid from the Association Fund 
would be unwise. As soon as one scheme failed the other would 
~he affected and the provident scheme would collapse. Object 5, 
vie :—“ To encourage habits of thrift and providence amongst the 
members, so-that families might be saved from destitution or dis- 
tress from the untimely death of any member,” should, therefore 
be re-defined, the scheme being left to professional actuaries to 
draft after the manner of benefit clubs and insurance companies. 
A Eurasian Association Sayings’ Baik should surely be successful, 
Amongst the stipulations might be one, that deposits ‘should not 
be withdrawn within-a certain term, and that interest be regularly 
payable at the end of six or twelve months, All moneys paying 
interest to depositories, are of course considered to be invested 
“in , securities at fairly high interest. The nature of Indian secu- 
rities and mortgages are such that surely six per cent. need not be 
spoken of so diffidenfly as it is in Circular No, 2, Certainly to 
the Ceylon mind there is undue caution ih this respect. Again, 
too, ‘the door should not be shut and barred against donations from 
those who are outside the Association. In proceeding from ap- 
pealing cries:to Government to resolute self-help, there is no necessi- 
‘ty for the responsible parties to fly off at a tangent, “and consider 
their independence compromised and their. self-respect tarnished, 
by. receiving donations. Such gifts. from wealthy Eurasians 
and others, and legacies, might form the nucleus of funds 
,Which might prove of inestimable service. One thing above 
all others should be borne in mind, even if the Association. 
-has to walk slowly for many days, and that is, that the expenses 
Should be kept within the monthly subscription income. The 
** Mutual Aid” idea should only be developed from -this source. 
.The foundation fund should be jealously guarded, and allowed 
-to increase until it formed a capital sum calculated to be of use. 
One more detail may be noticed. Sir Richard Temple's proposi- 
tior to place one hundred lads in the Doveton College is sound 
and practical. The idea is reasonable and full of promise, and 
' whils& more elaborate and ambitious schemes are being formu- 
lated, this might be carried out ; special care, however, being taken 
that the Association does not sink into a mere society for the 
due carrying out of this proposal. Ceylon, experience most clearly 
~shows that Eurasians admitted to equal education with Mussul- 
mans and Hindus will-always exhibit an equal per centage of 
cultured ability.; one thing being borne in mind,—and-there is 
nothing which the writer of this article would more strongly ` 
impress upon his Eurasian fiends than this, —the adoption of 
Mussulman and Hindu principles on one point at least: absti- — 
LS m s 4 
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nence from intoxicating liquors, The neglect of this is the only 
great obstacle in the way of the Burghers of Ceylon being 
more influential than they are` now. It would be no unworthy 
infringement of the “ liberty of the subject” if each of the hundred 
Doveton College lads’ were induced to take the Temperance- 
pledge,—from conviction if possible—and there are abstainers.in 
sufficient force in Calcutta to pat the youthful mind in a right 
channel in this respect ; if not, it should be made a sine qua non. 
Abstinence in the East, as in the West; is the student's friend 
and the poor clerk’s savings’ bank, besides being an insurance 
against indulgence in mature years. One secret of the competi- 
tive success of Mussulman and. Hindu students and of Moorish 
and Chetty traders (in Ceylon), is the coolness aud readiness of 
resource they can always depend upon, derived from this source. 
The Eurasian Association scheme is full of promise for good 
and for usefulness of an eminent kind. What service it will ren- 
. der to Indian social life must be left for the historian of the- 
future to record; if it should serve in any measure to make 
of the Eurasians what has been made of their kindred’ in 
India’s utmost isle,” there are none who should look with great- 
ér favour upon the movement. than Indians of.all races, with 
! whom the Eurasian$ are so» nearly connected by ties of blood, 
and with whom they have so much in common. Political efforts’ 
are expressly discarded by the promoters of the Association, and 
rightly so: nevertheless there is that in the course of events, 
- and in connection with this link between the brother Aryans of 
-the West and of the East, that inen like the Editor of the Hindoo 
Patriot, and Babu Anandamohan Bose, Secretary of the Science As- 
sociation, to take two representative Hindus, should find much in the 
Association-proposals to ensure their warmest sympathy and support, 


f g ` . . 1 F ! » ! . 
'" Atpage 201 of this Review for July 1876, it was said :— 

The reference to the ‘paternal’ rule of Ceylon opens up a question far 
too large to be dealt with at the close of a paper like the present, but in 
regard to the future.of the Burghers [as of other sections of the community] 
it is of vitaland pressing interest. The question is—whether or not the 

^ time has ‘come when a representative government should be established, 
- and the people entrusted’ with the franchise? The writer thinks it has, 
Reasons in favour of this being conferred might be multiplied. . . . .., 
In an early number of. this Review we hope to be able to show the fitness of 
the natives for the franchise, and the good its conferment upou them would 
do; the advancement of the whole island which would certainly follow," — 


We now take up this pledge. 


Ax OPEN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL.: Tuirty-Tarer Years’ Worx. 
“There is no tore important Institution in the Island than this 
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“Council. Whatever be the estimation in which it is held by the 
‘official or unofficial community here, I know that it is held in 
* high estimation by English Statesmen, who look to it as the 
“centre of much good. Mr. Bright has referred to it.in eulogistic 
—\ terms. * And on the extension of English liberalisni, as involved 
“in the establishment of Colonial Couneils, even Lecky, the his- 
% torian, has-many a thrilling period. It will be a disgrace’ there- 
“fore that in a British dependency any misunderstanding should 
* prevent the full development of-liberal institutions of which 
** Englishmen are so proud that they have conferred them, on us; 
“and of which the natives of this; country should be equally 
“proud, in that they find in them the nucleus of self-government.” 

"These words were uttered. in stentorian tones by a Tamil legis- 
lator (Sit, then Mr, Coomara Swamy) in whose-voice could. not be 
traced the slightest foreign’ accent, The occasion was the dis- 
-eussion of a motion impliedly censuring the authorities for curtail- 
ing the period of the session, and the remarks were made on a 
hot, oppressive afternoon in December 1872; the scene was the 
Legislative Council Chamber of Ceylon, where, around a large 
-table.of .a horse-shoe’ pattern, sat sixteen gentlemen, ten officials, 
six unofficial nominees: the- assembly ‘was presided over by the 
Governor of the-colony, ex-officio. Over all, pendant from the 
star-gilt eeiling, swung slowly'a heavy punkab, which contributed 
a little coolness to the fervid temperature. The remarks, to a 
stranger, might seem a little magniloquent, perhaps not-incorrect- 
ly, so “far as the present constituted council as an aid to liberalism 
is concerned. Such, however,.is not altogether the case. 
“true that so apathetic have the inhabitants of the colony shown 
themselves about the farce of representation which obtains in 
that assembly, that only on rare occasions do the public go to 
hear the speeches or witness the procedure. Yet the institution 





...* Doubtless this allusion is to the 


a native nobleman of Kaudy, and a 
followiug passage from one of the 


Member of Council. It was remark. 


It ig. 


Right Hon'ble Jobn Bright’s-speeches 
on “India, delivered in “the: House of 
Commons’ on June 24th, 1858. 
‘Alluding to Presidency Councils, the 
How’ble Member said :—".I should 
propose to do that which has been 
done with great advantige in Ceylon. 
I have received a letter from an. 


officer who has been in the service” 


~éiMthe. East India Company, and who 
has told me of a facb which has gra- 
tified me much. He says :— At a 
public dinner at/Colombo in 1835, to 
the Governor, Sir Wilmot Hortoy, 
at which I was present, the -best 
speech of the evening was made by 


-neatest speech of the night.’ 
.was in Ceylon. 


able for its appropriate expression, . 


‘its sound sense, and the deliberation 
and ease- that "marked: the utterance 
of his feelings. . 


tery, and it was admitted by all who 
heard him to be the soundest and 
That 
It is not, of course, 
always the best man who can- make the 
best speech; but if what I have read 
could be said of a ‘native of Ceylon, 
it. could be said of thousands in 


There was no repe- ` 
‘tition or useless phraseology or flat- 


India.” —Speeches d John Br ight, 


non i, py 52, . 
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has a hi istory of its own which is worth telling : a description of 
the work it has done will show that it has existed to good purpose, 
and that the time has now come when it should give place to a 
House more in accordance with the times, and, what is of greater 
importance, with the improved position of the people and their 
increased fitness for a measure_of self-rule, Ceylon is a Crown 
Colony, and a.Crown Colony is described in an authorised publi- 
eation, * The Colonial Office List" as a colony “in which the 
i Crown has the entire control of legislation, while the administra- 
“ tion is carried on by public officers under the control of the Home 
“Government.” : 

When, in 1833, Ceylón was anise with a deliberative nen 
to assist the Governor in legislation, the island bore but little re- 
;Ssemblance to the actively commercial and busily intellectual 
country it now is The only article of export of commercial 
importance was cinnamon. This was a monopoly in the bands * 
of Government, and upon good prices being "obtained for. it. 
depended whether there would be a deficit or surplus: when 
the year’s: accounts were made up: the authorities were, for 
the nonce, dry goods’ traders, watching every fluctuation in 
the market with feverish eagerness, . Little. connection was had 
with the mountainous interior, “which was full of mountains 
- covered with dense. forests ; roads . there were, practically none, 
save the great artery. formed by Sir Edward Barnes, the aorta of 
island communication. The plains outside the mountain zone 
were inhabited by an ignorant population of agriculturists, ignorant 
from their isolation ; while all over the land, ‘the Buddhists priests , 
were sunk in sloth, and altogether unmindful of conferring “ merit” 
upon the people "by calling them together to hear “ bana.” . The 
finances of the island were burdened with a heavy military 
charge, and, deficits were. chronic, the island being saved from 
almost Turkish hankruptcy by. a series of successful pearl 
fisheries. Taking the year :1834 as the first in which a record of 
schools appears in the Blue Book, by reference to a few statistical 
statements an idea of the (then) position of the colony may be 
obtained. - With a revenue of £377,952 there was a military force 
of 6,227-men. In 1875, the revenue was £1,354,123, and’the 
fighting force just overtopped one thousand. In 1834, thanks 
to the earnest efforts.of the missionaries, there were 1,105 schools 
(800 were private schools, receiving no Government aid) with 
18,891 scholars. Forty years later, and herein is, perhaps, the_ 
greatest’ lapse of duty on the part of the English rulers of the 

- Island, there are (1874 returns) only 1,458 schools with 66,385 
scholars, while from 1868 to 1871 the number of schools was once 
as low as 716, and always, below one thousand. The annals of 
forty years ago were undeniably dull, and pall upon the student 
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of contémporary records, Further, the Governors’ ‘speeches, in 
which one expects to find the largest range as well as the greatest 
height of the life of the period: during perusal the supposition 
grows upon the reader that a merchant's circular, dealing with an 
~atticle of commerce, viz., cinnamon, and having a few, extraneous, 
subjects introduced to give colouring and interest, has been sub- 
stituted for a vice-regal speech. The redeeming feature “of the . 
period was the great activity of European and American mis- 
sionaries in the pulpit and educationally. It does not follow that 
they were more active,—they were, not nearly.so many in number, 
then. than now; but, in those days, so few figures passed across 
the stage, and the scene.was so seldom changed, that the missionaries 
took a more important place ‘in bistory than they do now, when 
the boards are crowded and the stage is diversified with a multitude 
of groups representing many interests. Scarcely anything touch- 
"ing the Ceylonese appears until Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was 
Governor : the intense sympathies of a man of morë than ordinary 
culture, a ruler in advance of his times, led him to hew at what 
` was left of the structure of domestic slavery, and to hasten its early 
fall. In 1829, so unsatisfactory was the state. of affairs in Ceylon 
that a. commission, cousisting of Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke 
and Mr, C. H. Cameron, was appointed by the home authorities, 
The immediate occasion of the appointment of, this commission 
would seem to have been the financially disastrous position of the: 
colony, already alluded to. In 1827° the revenue was. £264,875 
and the expenditure £411,648, while in the previous year the 
deficit was £115,879, nearly half the income, which would be much 
‘as if Sir John Strachey were to state in March or April next. that 
_Whilst the revenue for the year was £50,000,000, expenditure had 
run up to nearly’ £90,000,000! Full and exhaustive reports were 
made by the commissioners, and the outcome of their enquiry was 
the establishment of an improved system of judicature. Amongst 
“Other things recommended, was the establishment of a Legislative 
Council, and a despatch was sent to Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, 
the Governor, the fourth paragraph of which.ran as follows :** . . 
e. “Now we do hereby siguify and declare our pleasure to be; 
that the said Legislative Council of our Island of Ceylon, shall 
always consist of fifteen persons [exclusive of the Governor], of . 
whom nine shall beat all times persons holding offices within the 
said Island at our pleasure, and the remaining shall at all times be. 
-persons not holding such offices.” The constitution of this assembly ` 
was coufessedly imperfect. At that time'even, prior to the passing of 
the first English Reform Bill, it was felt that such a council, not elec- 
tive in any sense, and representative only through nomination, could 
not last long. Lieutenant:Colonel Colebrooke said it was ‘““imper- 
fect,” but very properly remarked that it would “ constitute an essen- 
t K T . 
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tial part of any colonial legislature for which the island may be pre- 
pared at a future period." His fellow Commissioner, in words to be 
“subsequently quoted, was even more emphatic in looking upon the 
proposed council as merely tentative, and introductory only to a \ 
representative assembly worthy of the name. The time for that. .— 
assembly to be called into, being has now come; but before : 
attempting to show" this from-presenit data, it may be interesting 
to glance briefly at the work done by this, the first “open? Legis- 
lative Council in the East, during the forty years in which it has 
held its sessions. ! D 
In the first days of the new council, dissatisfaction arose; the 
: Governor, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, not filling up the seats of 
unofficials till the third session, whilst a memorial: from aggrieved 
British merchants-regarding this grievance was treated with scant’ 
justice. This treatment from such a man was the more surprising- 
as Sir Robert Horton had been a-member of a Liberal administra-=) 
tion in England, had been a Poor Law Commissioner (his book on / 
-Pauperism is useful to the Poor Law Reformer of the present day) ` 
and was altogether-a man of whom quite the contrary of that which 
maiked his , career in. Ceylon, would naturally be predicted. The 
boon of assisting in legislature was given so grudgingly that all 
graee'was taken from the gift, while it was'shown in a memorial to 
_the Secretary of State, that had the unofficial seats been filled up; 
as the memorialists contended they ought to have been, two ordi- 
nánces which were passed in the first session, which bore hardly upon 
the people, would have been shorn of the injustice which marked 
them. Leave to introduce bills was also asked for, but refused —to be .. 
.granted, however, neatly a score of years later. While there was much 4 
in the infant institution, to éxcite ridicule, in some things it com- d 
manded.admiration. For instance; from the first, the meetings were 
open to the public, the reason for this being publicly stated, viz, that 
inhabitants of the island and people in England might know what 
was going on. The House of Commons, in spite of Mr Sullivan’s ( 
efforts to the contrary in 1875, bas not yet reached this honestly- 
avowed stage. Speech-making was early a characteristic of Ceylon - 
M. L. C/s; and Indian “exchanges,” in days' when topics were 
“few for Anglo-Indian journalists to descant upon, would -complain - 
that there was nothing 1n the Ceylon papers save reports of Council - 
proceedings. - `. ^- "HUP. 

The benefits of free trade were early recognised—and that is 
néarly all, for fiscal arrangements which necessitate the existence —, 
of farmers of taxes. on locally-grown rice, whose: exactions -afd 
impositions are described in strong. language, still flourish in full 
force, while imported food bears a burden which fulls heavily on the 
poorer classes of the community.e An attempt to deal with food - 
taxes in 1839, led to the abolition of the fish tax, a tithe, and the. 
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fishermen, mainly Romanists, at once voluntarily set apart this 
sum for religious purposes, | 
What cannot fail to strike the reader of the “ Governors’ speech- 
es"—next to the very ordinary nature of their ‘contents, uutil Mr. 
-Stewart. Mackenzie introduced a practice which once marked the 
‘chief orators of the House of Commons, vèz., quoting from the 
ancient classics, and reciting lengthy Latin sentences,—is the erratic 
dates ate which the council met. Cause for surprise, however, is 
taken away, when it is observed that the colony was then. so much 


of à military post, and little else, that the principal measure of one . 


session was an ordinance providing bullock carts as a means of 
transport for troops. A sort of controlling power over the public 
purse was given in 1889, but it was not until ten years later that 
Earl Grey announced in a despatch, the‘truism that none-were so 
well able to properly spend a nation’s money as the legislators of 
>that nation ; yet, in little more than a decade,of years later, the un- 
offióial members resigned in a body, because the vote for military 
-expenditure was controlled i in London instead of at Colombo. Jea- 
lousy in this respect is very keenly felt ; and the session of 1875-76 
was markéd by a strong expression of public opinion, stormy 
personal debates and divisions, because the Secretary of State added 
£400 a-year to. the pension of the retiring Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward Creasy, without consulting the colony. ` An ordinance to 
cover this payment -had to be withdrawn, pending the publication 
‘of despatches for which permission had:to be sought. Under 


-pressure through. the council and otherwise, avowed. Government: 


Connection “With paganism (the Kandian Convention of 1815 neces- 
~ gitates: some connection still) in’ Ceylon came to an end. 

Privilege was precious to the budding legislators of Ceylon as it is 
to, say, the “ superior person " of St. Stephen' s, Westminster ; and 
"when, in 1840, certain members wished to- protest against the 
passing of au or dinauce, when all the forms of the House had been 
complied with, Governor Stewart Mackevzie said :—“ 1 hold that, 
* in- point of fact, in this, as in every other deliberative, which is also 
“a legislative, assembly (except, perhaps, the House of Lórds in 

_ Great Britain), the only legitimate protest of any mernber is his 


* * vote against the measure under discussion, which, as the names 


“and votes are regularly taken down, forms his recorded protest." 


A 


Even if it were necessary, the fatilities i in Ceylon do not.permit the . 


writer of this to consult authorities on the moot point, which is now 
~conceded to unofficial membérs of the' council ; but two facts may 

a 

be mentioned which go to bear ‘out the correctness of the opinion 

"expressed by the Colonial Governor, viz.,—(a) Professor Thorrold 


-Rogefs “ Protests’ of the Lords,” recently published, and (b. 


‘Mr. Plimsoll’s protest against the abandonment of the Merchants’ 


Shipping bili in the- House of Commons in, 1875, which protest’ 


N 


D 
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was refused acceptance by Mr. Speaker Brand, and only found its 
way to the public through copie being given to the reporters to 
ihe newspapers. . 
"Railway formation ; Milites Expenditure, —(the conduct of Home * 
authorities in this respect was very ungracious); Tank Restoration ;— 


Land Registration ; creation of Municipalities, large (in cities and 


big towns), lesser (in ’ minor towns) and least (village councils); 
have, been the. other topics which have most exercised the minds 
of members of. the Island Legislature. Viewed in whatever light 
one may choose, the railway | has been most potent in its influence 


‘on the land, a type of the material works which help mental and 
moral progress in the present time. The Ceylon Railway has 


greatly opened up the country to Europeans and Ceylonese ; it has 
brought hitherto partially-antagonistic races together ; and has 
done much to advance the colony almost to the level of more 
progréssive, only because entirely Anglo-Saxon, communities, till 
there are now few countries to which it need yield the pas. The. 


' extension of railways now in progress and contemplated will add so 


much to what has been already üttained, that the moderate measure 


_of reform sketched further on in this paper, as needed to meet the 


wants of the present time, will searcely suffice to satisfy what will be 
demanded with enetgy- and persistence. Why, for once in a way, 
should mot political wants be niet as-they arise, and the injustice 
which leads to great agitation be avoided ? In Ceylon the Ceylon- 
ese travellers contribute the large passenger totals, which it is 
the pride, annually, of the Traffic Manager, to record: it is the’ 
produce of the estates owned and worked by Europeans which 


‘contribites its handsome quota to the gratifying result of a large 


. surplus every year. ds 


i 


Consequent. upon - the strides PS in the past few years, 


` equalling what had. taken’: tivo “decades or a generation pre- 


viously to' achieve, a rapid glance at the legislation of, the past 
six years, as recorded io the local Hansard volumes may not be 
inappropriate. 
(a) Finance. 
The custody of the purse and the holding of f the ‘purse- re 


is altogether in the hands of Government. Honorary members have * 
. the right of closely scrutinizing every item, a right they exercise 
„with much persistency, and often with great good to the public. 


The theory is that no money shall be spent until the sanction 


‘of the legislature "has been obtained; but this is not always- 


adhered to, and supplementary votes, to. cover expenditure 'already 
incurred, are not unknown. The. revenue is, all things con- 
sidered, large. If à similar amount were raised in India, } propor- 
tiohate to the population, hundreds of millions sterling would 
remain for the disposal of the Finance Minister, In addition 


to Rs. 15,000,000 now raised as general revenue, there are Muni- 
- cipal taxes and’ various local cesses which, in a measure, would 
correspond with the local expenditure of presidencies and native 
) States. However, it is useless to carry on the comparison. be- 
} tween the money-chests of little Ceylon and huge India, Upon 
some classes of the community, and they among the poorest, 
taxation falls heavily ; in the case of a cooly with a wife and one 
child living in Colombo, one-twelfth of his year's wages are 
absorbed in taxation. This is so unjust, and is capable of such 
facile adjustment, that the anomaly cannot exist long after full 
light is thrown upon it. Indian publicists, acquainted with the 
outcry, almost rebellion, which followed in India on the imposi- 
tion of a direct money tax (on incomes), on visiting Ceylon, gene- 
rally express almost incredulous surprise on being told that the com- 
monest cooly, in common with all other able-bodied males save 
immigrant coolies, aünually pays in hard cash the equivalent 
, of six days’ labour, for the up-keep of the roads. The author of 
'the measure enacting this was Sir Philip Wodehouse, now Gover- 
nor of Bombay, and it came into operation in 1849. A great 
injustice involved is, that the rate is not graduated ; the wealthy 
merchant or high-placed civilian paying exactly the same as 
his cooly or horse-keeper; no more, no less. During the past 
few years surpluses of large amounts have over-flowed the 
treasury,and most has been spent in “public works of acknow- 
“ledged utility," as. the legislative formula runs. - The following 
table shows the main sources of revenue and expenditure: — 
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The public debt is very small, and is incurred solely for repro- 
ductive works, such as railways and break-water works; in each 
sinking funds are provided. So prosperous has the island been, 

( that one railway, the extension to Gampola, was constructed out 
kot current revenue, and the debt on a continuation of this line 
wil be redeemed ina very few years, when a hundred, miles-of 
the best paying railway in the world will be in the hands of 
Governnient,. perfectly free of liability; During the earlier days 
of the council’s existence, the proposal, was made to raise loans: 
for educational schemes, the loans to be liquidated by a sinking 
fund added to interest. The proposal, however, was firmly 
resisted by the (then) Governor, to the lasting detriment of the- 
“colony. Save.from food taxes, and that.on salt, the system on which 
the revenue is raised is sound: when the Home authorities cease to: 
control the spending of it, there will be cause for congratulation. > 
a (b) Legislation for Ceylonese Interests, 

Considering that, aceording to theory, the affairs of Ceylon are 
administered by the British for the Ceylonese, one cannot repress’. 
an exclamation of surprise at the few measures in'the statute book 
which. directly concern ‘the Sinhalese, Tamils, Moormei, - and ` 
Malays. The-reason of this, however, 1s.not far to seek. - Slavery 
disappeared soon after the British took possession of the island. 
Education was- fostered, perfect personal liberty secured to all, 
without distinction of religion, race, and colour; and an improved 
system of judieature provided an honest judge: each of these 
Measures was secured with little or no legislation, the Charter 

‘having established the superior courts at-the time the council was 
called. into existence, while slavery was finally abolished by an 
ordinance of two short clauses, and education became a matter 

` of administration -affected by annual votes in the Supply Bill. 
Much, indeed, has been done, and, in:some respects, the position ' 
of the people is better than it was under the native monarchs: | 
possibly, greater haste would liave led to less solidity, but this is 
doubtful. Certain foundations have been laid; the time has now 
come for a superstructure to be erected upon them, and the people 
introduced to a wider sense of freedom and larger liberty, by. 
which they may exercise the right. of free citizens to control 
themselves rather than ‘to be controlled by others. The very 
acts which have been passed by the old council, now straining 
from enlarged life to burst its bounds, have made this necessary, 

~ Give freedom to a people who have soundness-at bottom, remove. 
disabilities from their path, and not only does labour on their 
behalf cease, but they go on to do similar work for others, Seed - 
has been sown and the time for the harvesting of results has . 
come, , 


E 
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In the early days of the council. the: zeal for education was 
great; the fruit is seen in the fairly well-educated: generation of 
men who are now fit, with European assistance, to legislate for 
themselves. The conflicting religious interests of the island, in ` 
years, gone by; rendered much. progress in: education extremely ; 
difficult; long and stormy were the fights on the subject, until 
a system of grants-in-aid for purely secular results allayed the 
storm, and settled. the “religious difficulty" which stil vexes 
English statesmen, The energy expended in the struggle, when 
that strugglé came’ to an end, was not so sedulously turned into 
the channels of the teaching’ as ought to have been the case; 

: domestic slavery was gone, and the equality of all men, first taught 
by the Semitic race under the influence ofthe teaching of Christ, 
became a part-of the inheritance of the Ceylonese individual. The. 
gamarala (villager) suffered much from cattle trespass and cattle 
stealing,- and became greatly demoralized thereby. Government 
stepped in and checked the evil; later on giving the aggrieved 
` party power, in village council assembled, to do this for himself. 
Religious bondage, slavery to the soil, which especially fettered 
the tenants of Temple lands, as vajakafia [enforced labour for 
the king] had-embraced the whole population, certain favoured 
classes excepted, was made a thing of the past to- those who wéte 
wiling to commute degrading services for a specie payment. 
Pecuniary aid and scientific assistance were granted to restore 
the ruined tanks, to repair the retaining bund, to fit in sluices, 
and once more to cause the precious fluid to lie upon the land 
and nurture the beautiful green springing blade of the rice-plant. 
As much was.done in a few years as had been completed in a 
generation of the rule of the old kings, whose deeds, owing to 
the lapse of years, seem to the strained vision, as it peers across~ 
the centuries; fabulously large; and without oppression of the 
people. -Peculiar phases of disease, resulting from bad food 
and impure water, were specially grappled with, and hospitals 
erected for the succour of the sick ; whilst, in many parts of the 
land, medical aid, through duly-qualified doctors, was supplied, 
That the people have not more fully availed themselves of the 
advantages of European medical treatment,is due mainly to their . 
own prejudices and apathy. When “the skies above are as brass’ 
and the land beneath as iron,” which, unfortunately, too frequent- 
ly happens. in the East,——in Ceylon, however, thanks to its insular 
position, less frequently than India,—relief works are opened, and 
direct. assistance given. It~is the boast of England that, bad-ás 
are her Poor Laws, no one need die of starvation within the four 
seas of Britain, as sustenance at least is provided; yet a. writer 
in the Contemporary Review (September 1875) tells of many 
authenticated deaths from starvation in one year, So prompt are 
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the authorities ' of Ceylon, so. watchful the officials, and so pertina- 
cious the unofficial members of council and the press,’ that no 
death from lack of food need take place in the island. Very differ- 


‘te this to what happened less than a -score of years ago, when 


it was‘ found that several hundred persons had actually died 
of starvation, and nothing was known of this by the public 
till the official, who, had charge of the district, took his ‘papers 
from the pigeon-hole of his desk. and compiled his annual 
report. The crowning work of the existing council, above the 
registration to titles and restriction of entails, so far as purely 
Ceylonese interests are concerned, was the passing, five years ago, 
of the Gansabhawa ordinance; by which village municipalities 
and village tribunals have been revived, and, so far as the 


administration of communal affairs is concerned, are working 


um d 


pM 


with as much perfection as anything human can be expected 
io attain. One high in authority in Ceylon, in'a good position’ 
for observing the working of these institutions, says, in a letter : 
“So far as I can ascertain, everything is working admirably. I 
once told Sir Hercules Robinson [under whose rule the Gansabhawa 
ordinance was passed] by letter that had he done nothing else, 
it ought hereafter to be inscribed on his tombstone, ‘ he restored 
Village Councils to Ceylon, Waves of conquest have rolled over 
India from Central Asian border-lands to the narrow spit of. land 
where the continent dips into a great waste of waters stretching 
to the southern pole, but nowhere did conquest remove or overlay 
the foundation-stone of the Aryan social fabric. Thé empire 
changed, and at “court, now one conqueror, now another 
sat ón the imperial throne, But the depths of the social strata, 
the village system of “home rule," and the inhabitants thereof, 
were little more disturbed than are the minute globigerina which 
are laying a chalk bed in the mid-Atlantic, discomposed by a terrific 


' storm which the while is swamping a stout ship or straining the 


stanchions of an iron steamer. Only the British “raj,” among 
conquerors in the East, unwittingly applied.aà sponge to these an- - 
cient institutions, and, to some extent, wiped them out. . Fruit- 
less and regretable task—for fuller experience shows that a dur- 
able structure of administratión by the people for the people, can 
only be reared.on these lines. Consequently, in India the panchá- . 
yat is being revived, and in Ceylon the gansabhawa has been 
made once more to serve the many wants of village daily 
life, and to arouse the local ambition and energy of the people 


"Which had been crushed by the -despotism of the ancient kings. 


To repeat, British ruie in Ceylon has been particularly beneficent ; 
true policy and enlightened statesmanship would argue that the 
trust and confidence aroused, should be taken hold of, fostered, 
"and directed to lasting good, “ You have taught me self-govern- 
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ment, and have raised high hopes and ambition within me,” may 
. remark the educated Ceylonese, addressing his preseut rulers: 
* Now you. will surely not deny me the privilege to exercise my 
“powers? You have made of me a man. Stand just a little aside, 
* (I do.not mean, go away altogether) and.permit me to attempt , 
“manly things" Can the appeal be rejected? Forty and four 
years already have the people ‘served an apprenticeship: shall 
they not now enter the Promised Land of Representative Govern- 
ment, for. which they have longed, and to rightly appreciate which, 
all their political training has been directed ? i : 
. D .7 (c) European Interests. TA 
The fact that Ceylon, upon the partial ruin of the West India 

colonies when slave emancipation took place, rose into importance 
as a scene ôf European labour, which might at first sight seem to 
be-a.means of keeping back the Ceylonese from self-rule and 
self-control, has had the exactly contrary effect. Though it may ~— 
"seem as if the legislation of Ceylon during the past forty years 
has been, in the majority of cases, apparently for European in- 
terests, native interests have been pari passw served. This is 
.true of nearly all the distinctively European ordinances, though 
it must be confessed the good which has resulted to the people was 
not in the original programme, and has merely been an illustra- 
tion of the truth, that more ends are involved in particular acts 
than are dreamed of by the promoters; Ordinances have been 
passed in European interests to aid immigration, providing rail- 
way extension, medical aid for coolies, the formation of roads by 
“grants-in-aid from the general revenue, Two ordinances may, 
be specified as specially passed to please the coffee’ planters, viz., 
(1) ordinances to exempt manures from tolls, and (2) a bill 
providing special legislation. against coffee. stealing. The” in=~ 
troduction of the last.named: measure caused great commotion, 
as the well-known maxim of the, English common law, “assume. 
every man innocent until he be: proved guilty," was altered to 

~ making every native who was found on a coffee estate-—(estates 
aré'un-fenced and are “pathed” in every direction) explain for 
what purpose he was there; if necessity arose, making possessors 
of picked. coffee prove that it was honestly obtained, and pro- 
hibiting the possession of green (unripe) coffee under a penalty. 
"Being “special legislation," it was stoutly resisted on the unofficial 
side of the House, and a long debate ensued. The bill was 
nevertheless read a second time, but.in committee repeated divi- - 
‘sions took place. There was much in favour of this measuró 
being passed, and it was drawn up on the recommendation of 
Sir Edward Creasy, Cliief Justice, who had found.that high prices 
had fostered crime, ànd that the hegviest sentences imposed under. 
the existing law against theft, was inadequate to check the evil. 
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Two years’ working of the ordinance has justified its introduc- 
tion, District judges and police magistrates are not vow much 
troubled with cases of coffee stealing, though prices have reached, 
rand continue to maintain, an almost unexampled height. What 
; is often asked for in Indian Presidency towns, in the interests 
f European employers, viz., registration of servants, has been in- 
troduced into Ceylon with the best results. The measure was de- 
nounced, at its inception, as inquisitional, but a year’s working 
led- to the weeding of bad servants out of the ranks of “ helps; " 
now it is as popular with employés as employers, and its operations 
are to be extended. `. . "m 
Even with its system of nominated representatives, the council 
has been of great service in educating the people in the use of 
deliberative assemblies ;-and it may now be considered what kind 
-of institution is required. to meet the necessitiés. of the case — 
were the’ present Chamber, its work done, removed from the 
. place it has so long occupied. It was created by-a- despatch from 
. the Colonial Office; it may.be removed by equally facile means, 
Outside agitation for. reform may, and will, be carried on. No- 
thing can-be done inside. the chamber, as certain instructions 
‘to the -Governor forbid the question of the constitution of the 
assembly being broached at any of the meetings by any of the 
members, a most unfair and arbitrary rule. i 
i PE 
THE PEOPLE AS THEY ARE, AND THE CHAMBER THAT IS NEEDED. 
, ` “The peculiar circumstances of Ceylon, both physical and moral, seem 
* to point it out to the British Government as the fittest spot, in our Eastern 
dominions, in which to plant the germ of European civilization, whence we 
. may not unreasonably hope that it will hereafter spread over the whole 
of those vast territories. — Report on Judicial Establishments and Procedure 


in Ceylon. By C. H. Cameron, 1830-31. $ : 
POLITICAL FRANCHISE, 
: Nil. i ; 


The two immediately foregoing lines appear in the centre of a 
page of the annual Blue Book, and unlike other.title-pages in the 
volume, has no section of details following. There being no politi- 
‘eal franchise, the question is prompted, in spite of what has already 
been written, “Is the inhabitant.of Ceylon worthy of the fran- 
chise, and capable of rightly exercising such a trust ?' The late 

"Rev. Spence Hardy, a missionary of long standing in Ceylon, 
Cis described its climate by the experience of two individuals, 
the one reciting all the disadvantages and drawbacks of ‘an oriéntal 
clime, the other summarising the many undoubted benefits.. Ifa 
stranger were not informed that the descriptions referred to one 
and the'same place, he .woul& never of himself infer that they 
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did so. Similarly, two Englishmen resident in Ceylon may be 
taken, and if questioned with reference to the people, may give © 
diverse answers. One may say that they are indolent, untrust- 
worthy, unveracious, pretending to be attached to the British, . 
whilst all the time they bitterly hate them, and so on, until there . 
. is not an offence against the decalogue, or sin against society, which” 
. they are not guilty of. Another Englishman, one who has mixed 
much with the people, will remark that undoubtedly the people 
have some bad qualities, —in short, aré human,—that some of them 
have -not the regard and love for truth which Englishmen are 
reputed to possess, but that they should not be unreasonably 
blamed on this account, as their antecedents have not been such 
as to cause them to be devoted to veracity. Subject races, the 
world over, slaves and others habitually oppressed, have never 
been notorious for truthfulness. That goes along with freedom, 
Further, he will say that tbe Burghers have many intellectual, 
and kindred gifts, particularly those of a kindly nature ; that the 
Tamils are fairly honest in business, energetic and pushiug ; the 
. Moorman and Malay very good behind the counter, on the bun- 
' galow verandah with a pedlar’s pack, or as a mason; whilst the 
Sinhalese, given fair opportunities, are not one whit behind any 
. of their contemporaries of other races in the island; whilst it 
. is as true of the Sinhalese and Tamils as itis of the Burghers 
that, with moderate facilities, they exhibit intellectual gifts and 
acquirements which make them the equals, in this respect at 
‘least, of Englishmen resident in the colony. It should never be 
lost sight of in dealing with Eastern races, those in Ceylon in par. 
ticular, that the manner in which they were ruled in the past ` 
was such as to stifle all energy, all’ personal effort, and to make , 
them mere puppets in the hands of a dissolute monarch surround--^ 
ed generally with’ courtiers who fooled their master’s whims to 
the top of their bent@ All things considered, the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, those of Dravidian.or Malayan race as well as those of 
‘Aryan extraction, have developed a faculty for self-government, ` 
and have progressed as rapidly as any race of people could do, 
with the consequence, that they are now fitted to occupy a higher 
position in the scale of nations than that they have hitherto filled, 
Perhaps, of the half-dozen nationalities represented in the popula- 
tion of Ceylon, the true “sons of the soil," the Sinhalese, are 
least thought of by Europeans .as possessing abilities which 
-should entitle them to a position of equality with the alien rulers ; 
yet, known as individuals, they are learned and industrious, axd ^ 
às communities not without a deal of energy. This latter charac- 
teristic has been especially displayed in the working ofthe Village 
Communities ordinance; and the administration reports of the 
Government agents contain maify passages which might be . 
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“ited in proof of the assertion.  Fruit.of the richest and ripest 
kind is being garnered’ from the agriculturists, a class wanting 
the active life of the town. If thisis so in the hidden recesses of 
the jungle and among paddy-fields, what may not be expected of 
those in whose minds the leaven of the century is- working, who 
io be the main body of electors ina’ scheme of reform, by 
Whose suffrages the members of the representative -institution 
for which the colony is:now ripe, would be sent to legislate? The 
success of the. Village Communities” ordinance has been turned 
against it;.and some who are not disposed that their Ceylonese 
fellow-citizens should have equal rights with themselves, object 
to it, because there have not been rowdy violence and keenly- 
contested elections when village councils have been formed.. That 
there has been neither bribery nor rowdyism, one would think was 
rather a proof in favour-of the institution than an argument to 
‘show that it has failed> It only needs that the Tamils, who have their 
own governing bodies, meeting weekly for the transaction of business 
concerning the community, should turn a similar amount of atten- 
tion to public matters to place them on a level with the Sinhalese i 
this respect, and‘ both races combined, with a good infusion of 
Burghers and Europeans, would make as active and intelligent 
a community-as could almost be desired. It is not argued that 
there would at once be the smoothness of procedure ‘and facility 
of working which marks institutions of ancient growth and long 
continued practice ; it would be a pity if.there were. Better that 
thére should be mistakes and sométhing of awkwardness at start _ 
ing, with the chance of furthér atiaining unto perfection, than 
that success in such matters, which has been gained at great cost 
by others, should be too easily acquired. If the object were too 
easily obtained, it would not be rightly valued. © | i 
. Spite of the instances before their eyg$ in the present able 
Ceylonese members òf .the local legislature, Europeans in Ceylon 
often find it difficult to imagine that dark-skinned gentlemen, 
habitéd somewhat differently from themselves, should possess states- 
mailike ability, or be able by power of speech to take a good 
grasp.of a subject, and: reason logically: upon it. -As though 
facility of utterance and a logical mind' were matters of dress! 
It doth not appear, in Hansard, nor hath-it ever been recorded in 
contemporary history, that -the county members of the House 
of Commons, who second the reply to the Queen’s speech, are 
more eloquent than other members of Parliament, although they 
riše to, address the speaker in all the bravery of a Deputy-Lieute- 
nant’s uniform, borgeous and unique as that was before an order 
of court changed the tapering swallow-tails into the. more de- 
corous lappets of a surtout coat! Strong sticklers for the rights ` 
and privileges granted to them, Ceylonese legislators would in 
: ; 4 Bl 
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‘all probability kon tbe Te ‘of the Ceylin’ “Hansard, fof 
. thé past two years give ample evidence. of this, Sturdy patriot= 
‘ism and not “subservient time‘serving would, i& may safely be 
* rediéted, be the prey ad characteristic of the Ceylon Fone of 
. Representatives, 
The. material, interests ‘of the island, alike, of European 
. Geylotieso; demand that-legislative power toa greater éxtent m 
_ is now possessed, and a machinery which will work more smoothly 
"and rapidly ‘than the present, should be provided..;Proof of 
this ‘is. séen in the backward state of many of the: provinces, 
^ exclusively Ceylonese; - and’ .oné - of- the : most important parts 
-of thé island, the Jaffna peninsula in the north, being so cóm- 
- pletely shut -out from the’ capital and the most progressive 
-, parts of the island as fo seem almost à foreign land. ‘It is a 
_ Tamil who suggests in the newspapers the. placing of a mail cart 
ón æ road just. “completed, which: would bring Jaffná within 
‘. twenty-four hours’ journey: of Colombo; and it is a. European 
Government which peremptorily refüses to: do. this. Thè -conse- 
‘quence of Jaffna being thus shut off from the rest of the island is, 
that a great part;of. her active „people, the kéenest in the commu- 
"ity,.go across the. “silver, streak,” and the Madras. ‘Presidency 
has the beriefit of -their.talents, . Fo the. European a reform: is most 
urgently. required. A “remarkable illustration.is afforded’ inthe 
feeblé and- dilatory manner with which the home Colonial autho- - 
“Trities havé dealt with the” subject of railway extension, whild 
“somé one should be hanged” for .the criminal waste’ of time. 
4n-tegard to-water works for Colombo. -, It- is impossible to. fairly 
. rule Ceylon - from "Downing-street, six thousand miles-distant, and 
itislittle short of a crime to attempt it; Materially this is true. 
: Socially and: politically" it is:equally-patent. After nearly: eighty 
‘years ‘occupation of (ge ‘island’ only a-miserably small'sum is 
expended for „educational: purposes, and the systém.of education 
' “is not án iota ahead of what was.taught in English grammar and 
‘day schools in-the early’ párt- of the - entry. This. would: not 
háve-been the'case had the inhabitants been giveii more power 
in council: proof that'this is mo mere assertion made ‘at: random 
may. be found inone fact... As soon as thé gansabhawa ordinance 
: gave the people control over edtication, ‘they. established schools 
with: great rapidity for girls as well as for boys ; made attendance 
"eómpulsory ^on pain of. fine, with the further "punishment ‘that 
. if the-parent “contiiwed .contumacious he should. be deprived o 
` shis voté: for. the village 6ouncil, and declared ineligible toit 
- eB an assessor in the tribunal to try breaches of communal law. 
"On-lookérs, struck by the advanced position Ceylon hàs attained, 
- - “Compared, say with owe of. the Indian Presideücies; think there 
Qe great, cause for, gratulation. Bat: When: all the circumstances: 
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wire taken into consideration, the folie should he one of shame 
‘that so little has been done. Twelve years under a Representa- 
‘tive Government, might be trusted to do as much as a generation 
of the present system has accomplished. It may be not inappro- 
priate here to sketch the kind of assembly for which the colony . 

now ripe, placing as a porch to the edifice to be described, an 

tract of the popülation of the various divisions of the land. 
In tthe distribution of seats, numbers have. been kept in view 
to somè extent, though ‘the proportion of existing schools has been 
considered. 
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z see Western Province. i 
Colombo District ET vis = 7 678, 721 


Sabaragamua District... m odie e. 92,277 
Kegalla District © | se "s sic ve 105,287 
' B. PEL" ——  —T16,285 
` r Central Province. - 
Kandy. District we xm Sie. . 258,432 
Matale District ET a v Pes ^ 71,724 
Nuwara Eliya District .. — SE e. 796,184 
Badulla District m MEN DM ve , 199,000 
EE ; n SNA í 
! ; Southern Province —. 
Galle District Net aie we ee 198 416 
Matara District w TIT sai 143, 379. * 
Hambantota District se | 0 865 7.0 e .. — 60,960 
; . : S" rogi — 4. —399,755 
af 
Northern Province. . 
Jaffna District — ^... ec 00 0s 7.50 a 246185 
Manaar District. es s i eee s. — 26,046 
Mullaitivu District — ... "9 “@ 2e 7 10,088: 
er Q0 —— —881,788 
^os s | North- Western Province. ` 
Kurunegala District —... get As - .. 207,885 _ 
Puttalam District owe T" UM. ass 61,199- 
i . ——-—269,084 
: Eastern Province i 
Batticaloa District ^... Nx Lacs e. 793,220 
Trincomalee District ... eas’ oe ^. — 90, 070 
- : A —— —118, 290 
North- Central Provinces 
s Kalawiya District EUM sere ‘wee 58,972 
Tamankaduwa ase ove ET o cie 4,768 | 


Demala Pattuwa poa os e Hm «is 6,980 
à - - NE v o——- 10,720 
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, Galle T. 
-Matara ditto. " ^ 


Anoradhopurá and District, ` 


- in all, iticluding Speaker; to be nominated feet, eg 
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-P ROPOSED House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Officials, Heads of Departments, viz., the Major-General; 
the Colonial Secretary, Queen's. Advocate, Auditor-Gene- 
‘ral, Treasurer, Government . ‘Agents—Western, Central, 
Southern, Northern, Eastern, North-Western, an 
` North-Central Provinces ; Surveyor-Gereral and Coli 
‘tor of. Customs. . 

jen. elected by Chamber of Commerce, (Colombe 

Galle). .- 

Colombo,—(elected by people) representing European, Bur- 
gher, Tamil, Sinhalese, Moor and Malay Communitica, 

‘Kandy (race indifferent). 

Galle. ditto. . ; 3 

Jaffna: "ditto. . 

Dimbula, Dikoya and Maskeliys (còffee" distrite}. 

Uva ditto. 

_ Districts north ‘of Kandy, including Kadugannawa and, 
Kurunegala ori the west. - 

“Districts east of: Kandy, : including’ Hantane Nilambe, 
Pussellawa, Ramboda, -&.' E" 


Western Provinces = 9 `~- 


Colombo District, Ag, ee a p E 

: Subaragamuwa District. E . be ub. SES es 
Kegalla.. 07.0. s ditto, UU C 

l Central Province. - 2 Zz 
“Kandy District ^^ ^  . - x 2 bt 


-'Matale ditto. . 


Nuwera Eliya“and Badulla; 2 n. di ye qu 
wihern Province. . 


: Northern Provites. 


Jaffna District, including Manaar. a 
Mullaitivo, ditto. ^-- 
| North-Western Pionnen, 


Koronegalla District, _ 
- Eastern. Province. 


: Batticaloa and Trincomalee .-- guste CI 


North-Central Pr ovince, T a" 


the members, y 
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The qualification for the ae dg be,—in Municipalities 
the contribution ` to municipal taxes; ; in ocóffée districts, the 
managing or assisting in the management of a coffee. estate, such | 
manager; or assistant to be over twenty-one years of age ; while 

out-lying districts, possession of property of a certaih value, or 
payment of rates levied -by local improvement boards, or having a 
vote for village coungjls, should constitute qualifications for ‘a vote 
for the Legislature. ^ A clause ‘in the Charter - -granting some such 
scheme as has been shadowed forth, might permit the House year by 
year to add to the voting power of a district by permitting: newly- 
constituted Gansabhawa voters to be added to the register. The 
union between town and village life. and national affairs, could 
not fail to: be in the best degree stimulating and héalthily bene- 
ficial to the people. A veto upon legislation might be ‘placed -in 
the hands of the Governor ; who, in his turi, would be responsible 
‘to the Home authorities, to whom he.would send full minutes of 
proceedings, The present Executive Council, consisting of four 
chief officials, should be'enlarged, having as many elected. members ' 
as officials : these. members should hold ‘office for three years only, 
and, if Europeans, should have been in the island at least three 
years. The Governor should not-have a séat in the -assembly,* 
but a Speaker should be selected. Salaries should be given to tha 
unofficial members of the Executive, who should hold portfolios. - 
of agriculture, and-similar matters, Elections might be triennial, 
and the sense of responsibility could then be brought promi- 
nently before the people, who also could not fail to benefit by the 
frequent communications which would take place between members : 
and their constituents. The representative of “gay wisdom" in 
the House of Commons, Sir: Wilfrid Lawson, addressing his consti- 
‘tuents recently, reminded them, that when members of the Lower 
House were dismissed from Westminster. the Queen sent them 
* to their duties in the country.” He confessed he was puzzled to 
know what these duties were: in his own. case, for instance, as a 
county magistrate, the principal duty seemed: to be to license one ' 


?* Tt is lowering to the dignity of | his chair round and sitting with his 
the Queen's Representative to take back to an Hon, ‘member during 
part in the often rough give-and-take the whole timé he was speaking, 
style of oratory of such institutions, Further, the President became very, 
Mixing in petty matters the vice- wroth, broké the rules of the House 
regal office is not raised in esteem, in regard to the bill, and was only 
Governors are but men, and they restored to his wonted composure by 
naturally take much interest in asking the Senior Member to tempo- 
publie measures. Amongst the tra-" rarily occupy the chair, whilst he 
ditions of the present House is one ‘went to one of the open windows 
which tells of a. Governor highly and watched some military athletic 
offended at-persistent opposition toa sports being carried oue on a maidan - 
Government bill, deliberately turning near! ~ . 


ae 
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set ‘of people to make others dicii: The phrase. d might 
. -þe a reality in Ceylon, if only members ‘of the right stamp were 
. elected, and this would: ‘certainly be.the case, if. the reform were 
: initiated. con amore. A. member's duty, ` sọ far as the purely 
; Ceylonese -constituencies were concerned, would be only: half-ful. 
_ filled by the three or four_months’ legislation i in the year, Pid 
perly’ carried out-a. member would only do his duty when he mid 
frequent -visits ‘to the: people he ‘represented, and thereby bring 
them into contact with the civilization and progress of the age, in 
. the active life of which, he would show.they.were taking a part. 
Giver- arrangements of thé nature indicated, and -there would be 
provided, what i is now greatly-needed, uiz., scope for the. ambition 
of-able men among the Ceylonese who, if they. find their lawful 
- aspirations checked, may thwart rather than aid in the solution 
of social and political. problems which. England i in the‘ East has to 
- meet, At present tlie way for advancement i is hot made plain i in 
..the manner indicated. 
The ery is often uttered that, in matters of: legislation, India 
wants rest, Perhaps so;-rest at least from ill-considered, injudi- 
“cious interference with the people, but -it-is on the face- of the 
remark -monstrous to insinuate that English rule has, been-so 
beneficent from Cashmere to Comorin that | herrulers may hence~ 
` forth “rest from their.laboürs" for their “ works will follow them," 
' Nothing is farther from the-truth in India,:and nothing is- less in 
accordance with fact in Ceylon. The last-named land has mineral 
resources to develop, _but ‘they -are few ; its wealth consists of its 
broad acres, and apart from the uppermost slopes of the’ highest 
hills there is, perhaps, not more than a hundred thousand acres 
which could-not' be made annually to yield. produce. There are 
- tracts of cultivable lands, supplied with tanks. repaired and fit for. 
use, or needing only very slight. additions to. make ‘ayailable. for 
storage of water, waiting to be colonised ; this will never be done. 
under the present system.of rule. : Under. ‘a popular; Government 
what is desiderated- might be aécomplished ; it is as certain as any- 
thing actually unattained can be that it would be done. * This. is 
_ the only way in which rich resulís would be seen to follow from, á. 
more generous. and enlightened policy of rule, With things re- 
maining as-they are, while there is some. cause for congratulation 
: at what has been done, there-is more occasion for regret and shame. 
shag, so muçh lies unattenipted.- DA 
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T RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 


‘The whole case, from a material point of view, for the P uabliche 
ment óf wider and more popular PHENO DT may bé shown i in a 
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Wouble row of figures. The’ present council was established in 
1834 : if suitable for the state of things existing then, it;is unsuit- 
able now. Every single item in the * Statistical Review -of the 
Progress of Ceylon,” appended to the Blue Book shows this, as 
Kil! appear from comparing the following returns ;— 
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Military, j 
Births, 
Marriages. 
Deaths, 

I Schools, 
Scholars., 
Revenue. 

Expenditur 
Shipping. 
Imports. 
Exports. 











jj ' [Populatien.* 


1834. bed. (On | g £'.| Tons. | £ £ 
1.167.700| 6,227|21,930| 7,597]17,486| 1,105]13,891| 377,952) 334,835) 153,510) 372,726] 145,834 
2,459, 542| 1,716 67,285/13,837/53,363 1 ,570|73,020| 1,354,123] 1,220,180 2 216,403 5,301,240 5,875,810 





This marvellous debout as great for an Asiatic colony as 
the rise of Chicago or Melbourne in American or Anglo-Saxon, 
communities, demands better treatment than it.at present receives , 
from the Cólonial Office. Nothing more nor less than the measure . 
of freedom which fathers give their sons when the latter are too 
old to be kept at home. Not that Ceylon, as a consequence of 
greater freedom, is likely to desire to break away altogether from 
England: the rather would the bonds which connect her with 
the British dominions be riveted. The diverse races in the island, 
instead of seeking to bave.dominance one over the other, are being 
drawn together to think and act as the, people.::the distinetive 
race-names are giving place to the comprehensive . and. descriptive 
appellation of Ceylonese. -It is not possible to conceive of a time ` 
whén British ‘agricultural interest in Ceylon should cease. It 
is too profitable to be-given up by those engaged in it, as is 
Sometimes urged would "be the case, were justice done to the 
people in the manner indieated in this paper, An -English 
governor will, necessarily, rule whilst connection with Great 
Britain is kept up. Compensation may be. found probably in 
Ceylonese attaining high honours in.the Imperial Parliament, or 
belng even sent to rule distant provinces of the federated consti- 
tution of the future.: Experience proves that it is not wise to 
make local magnates supreme local rulers. 

To sum up, the contentious of-this papef may be formulated E 
in the following propositions, which, itis hoped, have to some’ 
extent, been proved, and which show the desirability for those 
who have the power to grant reform, not to be slack in well-doing, 
but by justice aid generous dealing stave off agitation and bring 
affairs as they are in concert: with institutions which have yet to 
be created, It is maintained— - 1 2 
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(a) That the Wast of the iind, suffer grievously fron 
the} necessity for réferring everything to Downing-streot for de 
cision ; 

(b) That full justice is not done to the island, because. those 
"nost acquainted with its wants are' ‘denied à share i in its govern 
ment z- 

(e) That, with almost unexampled. -oppertunities, 'all progi. 
gave that which is material has-been comparatively slow anu.. 
intermittent: much has been done, vastly much more might have 
“been accomplished ; 

(d): That the people of the land have displayed. an-astonishing 
fitness for self-government, and that, ‘therefore, the duty of the 
_English rulers is to récognise the manliood it has ‘developed, and 
give fair play to the qualities it has been the means of bring- 
-ing forth; ` 

(2 J. That the experiment ¢ of ruling- the East through the people 
‘of Eastern lands will, of necessity, have to be made; and that a 

^ better theatre than "Ceylon: for the .inception of the. new rule, 
` -cannot be conceived;-the action of'the people themselves 2j 
already taken -the proposal out òf the region-of experiment ; an 


( 9) Oppure calls for action ^ > .- 
T : "Wat, DIGBY.” 


“So 


| POETRY: THE? ROYAL’ ‘ABCETIO? AND: THE HIND. D 
Fox THE VIENU PURANA, É AL. ©. “XH. 
MAfTREYA: - "m jo EE 
OF oid TS gay "s s frois 18 relate” 0 
* The deeds of- Bhaiat, thàt great’ herinit-King: P 


Beloved: Master, ‘now thé occasion’ Suits 
. And L am au attention: «s TN 


PARASARA: . n E oA Brahman, hear. 
Met With a a mind: fixed. intently on his gods .. 
E "Long reigríed in Saligram. of -ancient fame; . 
The mighty monarch of the- -wide, wide world, LN 
' Chief of the virtuous, nevérin hislife | --- =. 
Harmed he, or strove to harm, his y Wap ics 
-Or any-creature sentient, - But hé left 
His kingdom in the forest-shades-to dwell, . 
' And changed his sceptre for a; hermit's ste " 
And-with ascetic rites, privations rude," ^ ...' 
And constant prayers, ‘endeavoured to attain- ~> . 
. Perfect.dominion' on bis soul, -At morn, NS 
Fuel, and- flowers, and fruit, and holy grass; / 
~ He gathered for oblations ; and he: passed 
"In stern devotions'all his other hours;-- |. 
‘Of the world heedless; and its myriad cares; ^. 
-- And heedless too of wealth, and love, and fame. : 


7: ^  .Onceonz time, while living ‘thus: he went- 
To bathe where through the wood thé river "osi 
And his ablations done, he‘sat him down "E 
- Upon the shelving, bank to mtise and. pray. 
` Thither impelled. by thirst à graceful hind, ; 
Big with its young, came fearlessly, to drink," m 
‘Sudden; while’ yet. she. drank, thé liou's roar; 
Feared y: vall créatures, like a fhundei-cláp * 
_ Burst in that solitudé froma thickét nigh — 
|. Startled, the. hind leapt up, and from“ her womb - 
. Her offspring ‘tumbled in the'rushing stream: ” 
- Whelmed~ by the: hissing. waves and car vied far 
=. .—' By the strong current swóln by recent'rain, 
' The tiny thing still struggled. for its life, . 
+ While its poor mother, in her fright and pain; 
Fell down upon 1 the ps and breathed her last. 
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` Uprose the herm{t-monarch at the sight 
‘Full of keen anguish; with his pilgrim staff `- 
“He drew the new-born ereature-from the wave; . 
"Twas panting fast, but life was in it still. 
’. Now, as he saw its luckless mother dead, 
2E He would not leave it in the woods alone, : 
- _ -* But with the tenderest pity brought it home, i 


oe inn . Thére, in his leafy-hut, he gave it food, 
And daily nourished it with patieht care, 
Until it grew in stature and in strength, 
7 And to the forest skirts could venture forth 
. ‘Tn search of sustenance. At early morn 
Ahenceforth.it used to leave the hermitage : 
*,  Tnd with the-shades of evening come again,’ 
And in the little courtyard of the hut 
i Lie down in peace, unless the tigers fierce, 
-. Prowling about, compelled it to return 
. Earlier at noon. But whether near or far, 
'. ‘Wandering abroad, or resting in its home, | 
` The monarch- hermit’ s heart was with it still, 
Bound by affection’s ties ; nor could he think - 
. Of anything besides this little hind, : 
o5. . His nursling." Though a kingdom ‘he had: left, 
And children, and a host of loving friends, 
- Almost without a tear, the fount of love > ' 
` Sprang out ànew within his blighted heart, `- ` 
To greet this dumb, weak, helpless foster- child. 


^ And so, whene'er it lingered in the wilds, 
Or at the "eustomed hour ‘could not return, 
. His thoughts went-with it; “Andalas” he cried, 
“Who knows, perhaps some lion, or'some wolf,” 
“Or ravenous tiger with relentless j jaws 
Nu . Already hath devoured it,—timid thing! 
i -: Lo, how-the earth is dinted with its ‘hoofs, 
. And variegated. Surely for my.joy 
- It was created, When will it come back, 
And rub its budding antlers on my. arms ' 
. In token of its love and deep delight 
- To see my face?' -The shaven stalks of | c : 
- Kusha and kasha, by its new teeth clipped, ~ 
Remind me of it, as they stand-in lines. 
Like pious boys who chant the Samga Veds ` 
Shorn by their vows of all their-wealth of hair,” < 
`: Thus.passed the. thonarch-hermit’s time; in joy, 
NIB: smiles upon his s lips radi near - 
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e ‘His little. favonrito ; in bitter grief ` 
» And fear, and trouble, when it wandered far. - 
i And he who had abandoned ease and wealth, 
. ^ ` And friends, and dearest. ties, and kingly power, 
^, | Found his devotions broken by the love: 
: He had bestowed“ upon “a little hind’. 
‘Thrown in his way by chance... Yéars glided. on... ‘ 
<. And Death; who spareth none, approached ‘at iie 
. The' hérmit-king tosummon him awày; ^ 
The hiud was at his side with tearful eyes 
Watching his last sad moments, like a child. - 
-Beside à father. -He too, watched and ebd. 
His favorite through a blinding film of tears, 
And could not think of the Béyond at hand, 
So keen he felt the parting, such deép grief 
-© O'erwhelmed him for the creature he had reared, 
: To it devoted was his last, last thought; eee 
Reckless of present and of future both ! ! ; 


-. >. Thus far the pious chroniclé, writ of old: 

. By Brahman sage; but we, who happier, live 
Under the holiest dispensation, know | 
"That God-is Love, and not to be'adored - 

By a devotion born of stoic pride, . 

Or with ascetic rites, or péhance hard, 
But with a:love, in character, akin - ~ 
“To His unselfish-all-including love. : 

, And therefore-little can we sympathise 

, . With what the Brahman: sage would fain imply 

= As the concluding moral of his tale, 

' That forthe hermit-king it was a sin 

To love.his nursling. What!- A sin to love! 
A sin to pity! Rather should we deem 
Whatever Brahmans wise, or monks may hold, - 
That he had sinned in.casting off all love 
By his retirement to theforest-shades;  — - 
For fhat was to abandon duties high, ` 
Arid, Jike a recreant soldier, leave the post 

: Where God bad placed him as a sentinel. - 


l2 0. TR little hind brought strangely on his path, 
“x This love engendered i in his withered heart, 

This hindrance to his rituals, —might. these not 
Have been ordained to teach: him? Call him -back 
To ways marked out for him by Love divine? ` 
And us à | mind less delf-willed, to adore? a 


" 


Pere C ve he: Royal Ascetic, and the: Hing, ene 
‘Not in‘secluston, not apart fro om all, a : lm 











: ` Not ix a. place elected for its peace, ; PONES z 
.- ~ But inthe heat and bustle,of the. edd, ET T 
um -Mid SOrTow, ‘sickness, suffering. and ‘sin, - oS es t 
vioo.. Must testil] Jabourswith a. Joying, soul’ eet zd v dea 
Wu NERO ` Who strives, (fi enter -throngh d the Bartow gate. a A 
z ay TS SN UE D Du Md - TORU. DUTT 
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"SINGATEGÓNE. 


' Here where the pies | are peaceful, 2 
Here where all‘clamours cease 
And life is cool: and. easeful ` +o 
Of. half its. miseries, . 
I turn from codes and cases 
To dream of distant places 
` And pleasant plans ond places ` 
‘Across the sultry seas. 


Tm sick of act and section, 
And never ending. quest 
Among the crude ‘collection - 
Of methods to molest : 
Each hour and. minute ‘galls me, 
‘Each petty plaint appals me 
. But one desire enthrals me— 
Desire for utter rest. 


gov ge 


Ts: where the weak winds wander 
I lie in blank repose, 


^. Nor care if leagues down yonder 


The town has fire and foes; 
Dacoits may prow! and pillage, P 
“A stream may swamp-the tillage 
. Or flames consume a village ; 
To-day I dream and doze. 


^ Though. one were strong and able `. ` 
-He could not long abide 
The pitilèss, unstable 
Harsh fate which bids him hide. 
The fever-and the fetters, --.. + 
. The friends and -the forgetters, `- 
The lean unlovely letters n 
Which chafe and change and. chide. 


Could death itself -be duller . 


Then thus decay, among 


@An alien-clime, and colour : 


. An alien time and tongue, . M 
To pine with drear persistence 
` For aught to break the distance, . 


‘+ This hybrid half-existenee ` 


"Unsinging and unsung ?: 


k NES i 
ex M 
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l Singategone. 


Ah youthful friends and fariclés so Sty 
: ^ Who loved to fable. here p^ 
.A realm of old romances fs Ses 

- With fame and fortune near, - 
P One waft of English weather 
One scent of Scottish heather .. 
Is worth the titled tether `.. 
:.' Which binds to Belvedere ! * 


The sun’s gold disk is drooping ~~ 


Through a shower of golden rain; ` - ae 
The purple trees are trooping 2 EE MN 
Into darkness down the plain;  , «^: 


The last faint shafts are streaming | 
The last faint tints are gleaming, 
To-day is done with dreaming, 


; Tomorrow so again, ` = i 
P "Uns Br B. 
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[°° ORITIOAL NOTICES ~ 


l.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Bhubanmohini Praiibhdé, Edited and published by Novin Chan- 
„dra Mukhopadháya. First. part. Gupta Press. . Sakavda, 1797. 


A E have heard that this book has. been written by a. Bengali 
. lady, It consists of 20 poetical. pieces. The poetry is 
impassioned, and iu some. cases very graceful and delicate. It 
is generally weird and melancholy in its tone, and is sometimes 
yery wild and vague. In many places it evinces want of taste and 
“a morbid fancy. There is considerable ‘variety of metre combined 
with great power -of expression.. Most of the pieces should have 
been shorter than they are. » 
^ : A 
Mensuration for Beginners, with numerous Examples. By F. 
Todhunter, M. A., F. R. S. Translated into Bengali by. Raj Krishna 
.Mookerjee, M.A.  Calentta: Thacker, Spink & Co., Publishers to 
the Calcutta University. 1876. i . 


. ABU RAJ ,KRISHNA. MOOKERJEE is well known in 
native literary circles. Heisa man of various talents, ` An 
‘accomplished English and Bengali scholar, he has written some 
Rood original póems, an historical novel, an admirable history of 
Bengal, and several'school-books. He was a very valuable contri- 
butorto the Vanga Darsana when that excellent periodical was in 
existence, and some of his English essays afford ample proof of his 
„extensive acquirements in that language.. We value his scholar- 
ship, but we value still more his labors in the cause of the education 
. of his own countrymen. His works on algebra, grammar, and the 
history-of Bengal, are excellent as school-books, and the book under 
notice, though only a translation, ‘speaks well for himself, and will. 
' be of immense use to Bengali boys receiving instruction in our 
schools. A knowledge of the principles of mensuration is indispen- 
sable in a country where the land forms the “chief source ‘of the 
wealth of it inhabitants ; and the present work will be of incalcu- ` 
Pjable_ benefit to the country, especially when the gurumahashaya 
has‘in many places ceased to teach &he old rules of land-tneasure- 
.ment in the old way. Babu Raj Krishna’s labors in the cause 
of. his. country’s education deserve, a grateful recognition, and 
a, ought to satisfy everybody that the educated Hindu is not wanting 
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The Vyavasayt ;-or A -Jowrnal. of Agricülture, Commerce and. 
_ Manufacture, ` Edited* by Srinath’ Datta, Under-Graduates- 
. London. Under. the- patronage of-the Government of Bengal. 
‘Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. Bhadra and Aswin; 1283 B. S, Bliowani- . 
. pore. - Printed at the Somprakas Press by K; N.-Chakravarti. >- 
AX. 7 E.: bail the appearance of this periodical with immense plea- 
/- “sure, "tis the first Bengali periodical of its kind in this 
: -eountry; 'Its main-object seeins to be to discuss agricultural topiés ; . 
to-compare the agricultural systems of England and India,-and. to. 
point out how lidián agriculture could beimproved and rénder- 
ed: more profitable than it'is'at present.” The object is extremely’ 
good, and-Babu Stinath Dátta`seems ` to“be the man among the. 
:- natives-of India who is‘best fitted to accomplish it; -For he has:. 
'. lately téturned from England after making-a practical study of ‘the’. 
: agricultural system of that ‘country.’ The firsttwo. numbers .of his" 
~ journdl are supremely interesting;- and: are characterised through- 
“out by. sound’ conimon. sense and: à thorough appreciation of the.’ 
^ peculiar nature of Indian agriculture, : He does not think that the 
English system.of agrieultüre.can be transferred bodily into India. - 
He is..of opinion. that that system, if adoptéd in this country, ought. 
_, -to.be largely modified. And this is just what any sensible man 
“would say.who-takes note of the:striking- difference in the physical ` 
"and climatic conditions of England and India. Considered in this 
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~ That Indian agriculture is-not irn/a satisfactory condition is proved 


~of the ráyat himself. . The-true caüse-of agricultural neglect. so' far a 
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as the ráyat is concerned, lies far deeper than is usually ‘imagined. 
ne Indian ráyat—a creature of superstition and a slave of custom— 
dislikes change. The Indian rayat, oppressed too. long aid too 
cruelly, is a demoralised thing—timid, lifeless, apathetic—that 
‘shrinks from enterprise. ‘The. Indian ráyat is poorer.than the poor 
—he is eternally indebted to.the Zamindár or the mahajun. He 
is not the man to improve the couutry's: agriculture-—-at least to 
take any important initiative. There is, however, a large class of 
people in this country who occupy a status in society. far higher 
than that ofthe ráyat, who do not live exactly from haud to mouth, 
and who, as lákherajdars maurusidars aud mocururidars, possess a 
very substantial interest in the soil. This is the class from which vil- 
lage scliools in this country are chiefly recruited, and we think that, 
if hope lies anywhere, it lies here. . At. present the children, of 
this class receive an essentially literary education, which. creates a . 
„distaste for agricultural ‘pursuits and. gives a rude shock to 
‘agricultural instincts and: traditions. We think that; if the 
system of educatioń in the village schools-were so framed as not to 
destroy but to foster aud strengthen . the agricultural’ traditions 
of the'class which is chiefly represented on their rolls, the right 
frame of mind could be obtained and the most essential condition 
secured for effecting a wholesome change in the economic aspect of 
the country. The “alteration proposed. might be effected without 
imparting a technical character to.our village schools.. A book or 
two, describing the uses and profitableness of agriculture in easy 
and popular language, might serve the purpose. " And such a book, 
Af written by Babu Srinath Datta, would be eminently successful in 
imparting a healthy tone to. the Bengali mind at a time when it 
receives the ‘trainiug which is chiefly answerable for the fortunes 
f an-entire life; : 
What: we have--said dis not exhaust the question. |. But our 
me is limited. etu : 
£ eneee x 
Dipa-Nirwan. Calcutta. Printed by Kali Kiükafa Chek 
at the Valmiki Press. 1283 B. S. ; 


E-have read this book with profound interest, for it has been 
written by a young Bengali lady. Our information 
regarding the authorship is of the most reliable character, and we 
can. honest! ly impart it to our reàders as one which is unimpeach- 
jy correct. Well, this book by a Bengali girl is.an extremely 
creditable performance, Let us see what itis. It isa novel des- 
cribing the story of the extinction of India’s liberty in. conse- 
quence of the defeat of Prithwi-Raj in the battle of Thaneswara. 
We shall briefly-tell the story., Lrithwi-Ra, King of Ajmir, is 
sitting upon the throne of Delhi in accordance ' with a bequest 
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made by his grandfather ins preferred him to his elder cousin 

* Jaichandra, "King of Kanauj. He has an only daughter Usávate 

. —beautiful both in mind and body— who loves Kalyan ‘Sing the ' 
eldest. son. of Samara Sing, King of Chitore. But the hand of : 
Usávati is' also coveted by an ambitious and designing young man Å 
named Vijaya, the only son of Prithwi-Hajs able and devotéd 
minister. Vijaya wants. Usávati, because. Usávati, as Prithwi- 
Raj’ s only child, can give him the throne of Delhi, But [sávati 
does ‘not want Vijaya. In an interview which takes place be- 

- tween the high-souled princess'and the crafty youth, and which 
has. been. described -by the fair authoress of Dépa-nirwan with - 
great tact and ability,. the. former communicates her resolution 
to^ the latter in-a manner which looks like a mild . but 
‘decisive clencher. The disappointed youth conceives. from this 
moment an. implacable: hatred for Usdvati, and her lover Kalyan, 
"Sing, and vows eternal vengeance .against both. To poison. 
the deep and sacred. love which has sprung up between- the. f 
princess and the prince, Vijaya has recourse to some very wicked ' 
‘machinations. in which with. inconceivable hypocrisy and un-. 
fathomable villany he employs as his tool a simple, artless . 

and .love-inflmed girl named: Goláp, the. beloved companion .. 
"of Usévati ‘and sister` of : Chénd Kavi the renowned soldier, 
poet and. patriot. “And: to obtain the throne of Delhi he 
becomes -a traitor’ to his country, his father and his king, - 
and secretly. pledges his^ service to. Muhammad Ghori, who 
has now. invaded, India for the second -time. ` The two" plots: 
succeed remarkably.; the first in virtue: of .Vijaya’s masterly 4 
villany, the second in virtue of that villany coüpled .with Fate, . 
which, however, proves in the end as much hostileito Vijaya. 

as it is to India all through the. progress of the momentous; 
events which finally ‘culminate in the. terrible. catastrophe. of 
Théneswara. .Golap—simple and artless but furiously enamoured ^: 
of Vijaya—believes Vijaya’s professions of love, and agrees to act 
as she is bid. Guided by Vijaya, she informs Kalyan that Usávati . 
-loves her own loyer ; and though Kalyan is slow to believe this,” 

. he is soon made the witness of a spectacle ‘which to one not 
behind the archfiend's screen is incontestable proof of false- . 
hood, . perfidy and poison, This ocular proof, is furnished by. 
Góláp ata meeting between Kalyan and Usávati, which has. 
been. described . with exquisite art. The result of this - interyiew 
is an indignant and scornful repudiation . of. Usavati by- Kalyan, 
But the shock is too strong for the tender Usdévati—she- faints, — 
falls.upon her‘marble floor, recéives.a severe wound in her head, 
'gets fever accompanied wita coma from which there is no con- 
scious awaking except for one. brief interyal and which after 
. gubsistng fra ‘long time „quietly merges. into: eterna] P 4 
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just at the moment when the dagger of treachery is found pierc- 
fug India’s Liberty on the plain of Tháneswara. * But Goldp, 
simple and ‘love-inflamed though she be, has after all a good soul. 
She repents as soon as as she finds that things have taken a- seri- . 
is turn with her favorite Usézatt. She hastens to Kalyan with 
he letters which Vijaya has written to her. The villany is 
proved. But alas! it,has already done its fatal work. Between 
the infliction of the blow. and the discovery of the plot there has: 
not been a móment of. time for explanation and apology. Kalyan 
can only grieve’ and curse himself and die in battle for a speedy 
union in Heaven with the spirit of her who has perished for him 
on earth,'resigned and uncomplaining and with a universe of faith 
in his love. Goláp i is a miserable maniac all the rest of her life. 

" The-political plot runs. thùs. `, Vijaya is entrusted by his father 
with ‘the duty of going round to all the princes and chiefs of Hin- 
-dustan as an envoy from. Prithwi-Raj inviting co-operation and 
support. in the impending" struggle: with the: Muhammadans. ` 
‘Vijaya represents: the situation, ‘of his sovereign in terms which 
excite little enthusiasm and produce much delay” and irregularity 
in’ the sending of auxiliaries to Delhi. He next enters the Mos-- 
lem Camp and | strikes up an infamous bargain with Muhammad 
Ghori for the throne of Delhi as the price ‘of his treachery. Fate 
continues to favout his plans from this moment.: For Chand Kavi, 
who now comes to the Moslem Camp ds a spy and sees and hears 
all that, passes between Vijaya and~Muhammad Ghori, is him- 
self detected and imprisoned. And, again, when‘a Hindu and a 
" Muhammadan are overheard some time later on the top of-a hill 
during a conversation implying treachery on the part of the former, 
and Prabhávati the wife’ of Qhánd: Kavi and her companion 
‘Sailavdld, who have heard this conversation whilst on their way to 
Delhi £o concert measures for Chánd Kavi’s réscue, communicate 
this information to Kirun Sing, Samara Sing's youngest son, who. 
is also travelling from Delhi towards the Moslem: Camp for Chand 
Cavi’s sake, it so happens that Kirun meets Vijaya, the very Hindu 
who has talked. treachery without being recognised, And this cir- 
cumstance diverts Kirun from his intention of going personally to 
Delhi to inform Prithwi-Raj of what he. has heard and leads to his 
entrusting the traitor himself with, that important business! Certain- 
ly it looks something like a defect in the story that Kirun Sing, 
who learns that a Hindu has held treacherous. consultation with a 

-Mussulman, who encounters that Mussulman, and who meets a 
Hindu almost the very next moment at no great distance from the 
place of that encounter. and that consultation, doés not even 
suspect that that very Hindu might be the person ‘whose conver- 
sation has been, overheard. But. what seems a defect is indeed 
the beauty of the story. For it is a well-known though somewhat 
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BE fact that strange stupidity CU seizes the minds 
of men who are placed within the sombre shadow of a great ade 
. veise :destiny. -Avd this destiny” leads to further mishaps in the 
present instance. For whea Kavi Chandra is rescued by Kirun 
and informed of the adventure on the hill, he hastens towards Delhi 
to acquaint Prithwi-Raj with the circumstances of Vijaya’s h 
chery,‘ but is” prevented by the circuitous nature of Cu as hig 
from reaching his-destination in time. Thus the. £raitor's plot suo. 
ceeds. The Hindus and Mussulmans meet on.the plain of Thanes- 
' wara. After a victorious struggle, the Hindus sink under trea- 
chery. They lose their greatest. soldiers—Samara Sing and 
Kalyan Sing, worthy representatives of the royal house of Chitore. 
- Prithwi-Raj, captured:in war, dies a death full of glory to him- 
‘self and his race,~full - of shame and. infamy to the barbarous 
Moslem. A slave-king - sits on. the throne” of Fudhieikir and 
' Yaumajaya. ret 

A prison is the reward of the traitor Vijaya. 

. Such, in short, is the story‘ of Dipa-Nirwan ;' and this story, 
we are glad to say, has been admirably told by the fair autboress, 
Tt is not “indeed free from defects and hitches. We think that the 
long story of Kirun Sing and Sailaválá, with all-the: charm and. 
' grace and poetry which belong to it, is an artistic blunder. It faises 
expectations which are not ‘fulfilled, Characters whose promi- 
nence is surmised at the outset, for whom’ the whole book seems 
to be intended, and with and around whom all events and 
-personages are expected io be connected and grouped—these 
characters, we-say, dwindle into insignificant proportions, are 
nearly lost in the shadow of. new characters, become sborn of all 
their interest and importance, and are driven into distant out- 
skirts where men and. events influence them not and are little 

. influenced by them. Kirun Sing and Sailaválá disappoint: us, 
' because they do not turn.out'to be the hero and the heroine 
` which their long- „early history. promises to make of them.. And 
this disappointment i in the readér's mind indicates defect of art 
in the author. - Then, again, we cannot understand how Vijaya. 
heard of Kalyan Sing’s intention to see Usévati on the day which 
.proved so fatal to the two lovers. The intention was the result. 
of a sudden impulse and the only person to whom it could have 
been communicated is Kirun Sing. But supposing this to have 
been done, communication to ‘a third person was impossible ; 
because Kirun Sing did not leave his house and was no 
. visited by any one else, at least for such time as must have 
sufficed for Kalyan's. short and hasty walk to the palace. At 
any rate, so short a time was not sufficient for the making of an 
inquiry and: the writing of a letter of instructions to Golap. There 
are some more defects, . But | iw spite of all its pie Dipa- 
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Nirwan is a sun admirably told. The intrigues of Vijaya have 
been unfolded with great skill and ability. The story of the war 
has been related with true epic fire—with great. boldness of thought 
and great warmth of feeling. Pr ithwi-Raj s addréss to his soldiers 

is a masterpiece, And the imagery in which Thaneswara is 
represented as à Smasham (burning ground), which gradually in- 
creases in size till it embraces all India from.the: Himalaya to 
- Cape Comorin, is irüly weird and profound. With perfect pro- 
priety the story of the war on the side of the Hindus has been 
invested with a devotional character, of whicli Samara Sing, the 
hermit-king, seems to be a colossal: impersonation on the ‘plain 
of "Tháneswara, ‘and which has greatly heightened the sublimity 
of the last Aryan struggle for ‘the sovereignty of India. The 
love: story has béen concluded with immense dntininasm. and 
aud imaginative power, 
We must say a few words regarding the female aai in 
i the story. ' Usávati is all spirit and no matter. And that spirit 
‘is only another name for purity, gentleness, veneration and love. 
She is also strong, though that strength is all of the mind. She 
feels deeply’; she wills strongly ; but she cannot act. For she 
is all mind and no body. If she had possessed a body she should 
have remembered the wound in her head, for she does not forget 
everything during her last illness. “Perhaps that illness is only 
a paroxysm of. love which scorns the miserable knots and fetters 
of muscle and bone and prefers to dwell only in the loving souls 
of sympathetic men and sympathetic women. ` 
, Sailavdlé is a very interesting "character. Young, lovely and 
inb she is also gay, sprightly and humorous. She is like 
e poet's sky-lark which pours forth - rapturous melody whilst 
flitting about like the tiniest thing in creation. In her childlike 
simplicity and sprightliness she looks very small and frivolous. But 
she has a heart; which is as large as it is deep. Whilst she is jesting 
‘there is no knowing whether her heart is not burning with grief or 
melting with kindness and pity. She talks the language of a 
child to express the sentiments.of a woman. . She is also ¢ capable 
-of action, She has a courageous heart and an active spirit which 
in suitable circumstances. might’ achieve great practical results, 
In consequence of the defect in the story of Dipa-nirwan, noticed: - 
“above, Sailaválá never appears before us in that. perfect form 
which she is capable of assuming. But if full scope for develop- 
ent were given to her she should combine in her own person the 
b : admirable characters of .Bankim Chandra— Mrinalini, 
nalá and Giri "ijáyá. 
Prabhávati is not a very marked character. Goldp has been 
already explained. 
Oue of the most charming" features -of Diva-nirwan is the 
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' chaste poetry which spervades it. Our fair A M has x fine : 
` eye for all that is good and beautiful and sublime around’ us, antl, 

her manner of telling is accordingly poetical from beginning to end. 
And the excellence and perfection of her taste is-amply attested by; 
the exquisite grace, elegance, simplicity, music, and eloquence of her 
, style.. She speaks of great and sublime ‘things in the simplest’ 
of word& and in so far resémbles her own Sailavdld. "Perhaps ` 
this is the reason why without much necessity she has introduced 
Sailavdlé into ‘her story.: :It was her kind wish that her readers 
should know something about Herself.. xS s 

"The introduction proves :tlie' authoress to be a very learned 
. Student of Indian history and antiquities, "Perhaps the excellence 
of-her work is in.a-great measure due to - her extensive knowledge 
. óf her country's history. ^ 

„We have no hesitation i in pronouncing this book to be by far 

-‘the best that lias yet been "written by a ‘Bengali lady, and mo 
` should-no more hesitate to. call it one’ of- the ablest in the whole 
' literature of Bengal. m NE. 

One word parenthetically. It is usually thought by foreigners 
that the relation between the sexes in this country is riot what it 
- should be. The divine honors paid .by-the Hindu woman to her . 
. husband are believed to ‘imply’ servitude. It’ is-interesting to 
know the sentiments of: an educated Hindu lady like the authoress 
of Dipa-nir wan in this important matter. Well, there are some ` 
“words in.the book before us which enable ‘us to ascertain this. 
Ohánd Kavi joins his wife:Prabhévati as soon as he is rescued, 
but is compelled. to leave her almost immediately in order to carry- 
‘the news: of Vijayas' treachery to Delh, Whereupon the ng 
authoress says :— 


*epetwel Siete were aly sini tata “atattcaa” 
* Prabhdvati loses the Jewel of Her head almost as soon as she . 
recovers i5. 0 - "A 


a ABB afe ? Goel of the ea ees are ; the identical: 
: words in which the uneducated and orthodox panda matron des- 
- erben. her lord. . | S " 
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Indian. Mission. Dir ectory and Memorial Volume. By the Bev. 
: -B.: H. Badley of the American Methodist mision: [Lucknigg 
- American Methodist: Mission Press, 1876.] - 


M the motto prefixed to this little "E 5 Wher. 
boasting then? It is excluded,"—one might suppose N 
missionaries were so given to blasting | „that the editor had*wo. 
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exerdiso a very strict- censorship in admitting their € of 
, themselves, and that he had put this text as his apology on the - 
' title-page for excluding self-laudatory rhetoric, and compelling 
his „unwilling, brethren to make their autobiographies after the 
„veat business-like style in which he has written his own. From 
the preface, however, we gather that though the editor found 
it necessary to exclude certain eulogistic notices, these were not 
autobiographical, bot; written: by the friends of deceased mission- 
aries. On the contrary, he says that he. found missionaries to be 
mostly, as we should expect, very reticent in supplying infor- 
mation regarding their lives and labours, 

The book bears the appearance of having been: compiled in 
too great haste. A` very superficial examination -has discovered 
to us some inaecuracies ; and thé Evangelical Review, a: much better 
judge than ourselves on this point, makes the same complaint. 
‘The accounts, too, of the different Societies are very unequal, 
"some being well written, some excessively meagre. A really 
good sketch of each Missionary Society would alone have made 
the volume, useful and interesting, 

Criticism, however, is disarmed by the editor's-- -acknowledg- 
ment of the.deficiencies of the volume, and his explanation of the 
difficulties of conipiling it and getting it through’ the press. We 
should be very wrong not to be grateful to any gentleman who 
"takes the trouble to provide us with useful volumes of this sort; and - 
the energy with which the American Methodists work their press 
is highly creditable to them, and particularly gratifying in a 
country where literary pursuits labour under special disabilities; 

One thing which strikes us in looking through, this directory 
is that it would give an inadequate idea of the relative efforts 
4$ the Church of. England and of Dissenting bodies in the Mission 
‘eld; on -this account that, although there are various Dissenting 
hinisters who are much more engaged ‘in English than in native 
jork, they are all put down as missionarles, while there are 

me chaplains who do a good deal of work among native Chris- 
ians, and yet because they are chaplains, do not figure i in this list. 
And so corresponding to this is the fact that, whilst- the European 
Missionaries of the Church do not amount to one-third of the 
vhole number at work in India, their converts are nearly half 
f the total of Protestant native Christians. When we mention 
that, notwithstandifg this, only 81 out of 252 pagés in the 
| Mission Directory are allowed to the Missionary Societies: of the 
"Church, we think thatit is evident that a superficial reader of 
this volume would form an inaccurate idea of what the Church is 
doing in the Mission field. : 
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A “Conese Dictionary of the . Dean Language: .By E. H. 
Palmer, M. A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord 
Almoner's Reader anid Professor of Arabie, aud Fellow of St. 
John's College in the. University of Cambridge: London ; 
` Triibner and Co, 1876. 


HIS is a most handy little dictionary, -well - clearly 

_ printed as are all thé productions ofthe Cambridge Uni 

versity Press, and prepared (a far as we can judge) With -the 

care and accuracy which we expect'in Professor Palmers. works. 

It contains all the- words to be found in the Gulistán and. the 

-other text-books for the Indian Civil Service Examinations, and 
will doubts be lar gay used by Civil Service Candidates.. ` l 
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No man who hath lasted learning but will conja the many ways of 
dn ofiting by fhoséwwho, not contented with:stale.receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were- they&but as the. dust. 
land cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect did were not utters 
by Zo be cast quay. MILTON. . » 
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Art. L—THE CORSAIRS OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 
B Sus the peace of Versailles and the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war, the French Marine was but thinly 
representec on the Indian seas. But when in 1798, war was 
declared beiween the two nations, the flag. of the French Repub- 
lie, that flag which so soon was ‘to make the tour of Europe, 
appeared again to animate ‘those whom it represented to fight, 
7 not on this occasion for victory, but for existence. 
_ For, indeed, at the outset of the-struggle the navy of Fiance 
was: far from being in a condition to combat the ships ‘of her 
ancient rival with any prospect of success, The nobility, from 
` which its ocficers had been drawn, had emigrated in large numbers, 
and the demociatic principle, which had been introduced: upon the 
ruins of that which had crumbled away because its foundations 
had rotted, had been denied the opportunity .granted.to the land 
forces of ceveloping, on the spur of the moment, a perfect system 
of promot.on 'and "command. - Nevertheless, even under these ~ 
trying cirenmstances, the navy of France proved not: unwortliy of 
f the renown it had. inherited ` from. Tourville, from Duguay- 
ų Trouin, from Jean Bart; from de Forbin,* and from Suffren. 
“The battle of the Ist June, fought by an ‘untried admiral, 
with a flest in no way superior to its enemy in humbers and 
weight of metal, and newly officered from the lowest to the 
Y highest gr&de,T was indeed a’ defeat, ‘though not a very decisive 





“* The memoirs of the Count de 


Forbin, -Commodore of the French 
Navy in the -time of: Louis XIV, 


were considered so remarkable that. 


they, were sranslated into English 


Perd published i in London in the year, 


1731.- 
T Rear Admiral Kerguelen, writing 


at the time, gives an animated des-. 


""eription of tae flagrant mode in which 
officers were. appointed to the ships 
of war * by charlatans and ignorant 
" empiries.” He gives details to prove 
his statemerts, 
N. writing cn the. same subject, gays: 


Captain Brenton, R,’ 


“The French fleet was. no longer 
manned and officered as in the splen- 
did times of Louis XIV. ‘* * Most of 
the seamen had. been marched to the 
Rhine .and.the Moselle to fill the 
ranks of the army, and ‘their places 
were supplied by wretched conscripts 
and fishermen, The’ captains of 
the line were men totally unquali- 
fied from their habits for such a sta-' 


"Aion ; they had'béen, with few excep- 


tions, masters of merchantmen, and 
knew. nothing of the signal book or 
of the mode of conducting aship of. 
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Fiebre Sut Sg will, ‘say that under all the ainoa of the 
case, that defeat. ;eyen"was-not glorious to the French arms? 
. Another-cause ‘which tended: at this period to the -demoralisa- 

"tion atid injury. of the French fleet, was the intense party-feeling 
which prevailed-throughout the country. It was^this,party-feel- X; 
ing that induced Toulon, -one of the great harbours of tee 
ito revolt against . the- established form of government in the . 
country. This revolt caused the. loss to ihe French of twenty 
ships.of the line and . twenty-five frigates, Of these, three ships 
-of ‘the line, oue ‘of 120.:güns, aud twelve frigates, fell into the 
„hands of, the English—not conquered in. fair fight, but -betrayed 
-bythe partisans of the used- -üp race which France.had.expelled. 

France, then, thus.heavily weighted .at starting, could dream 
no more of. conquests on thé Indian seas... She could nob even 
.defénd her possessions -on the mainland: of India, ‘These fell 

. Without a'struggle. to.her fortunate rival. But she. could still : 
‘protect the -islands, to- the «chief of which she had lent’ her own? 
fair ame; she could’ still’ protect her commerce.; she could still ! 
„inflict damage on the commerce òf- her-enemy.* But to. carry out 
this programme on thé Indian waters, she had nów no fleet avail- 

: able. : To light squadrons, to single ships, to privateers, shé had to 
leave these, ‘arduous duties. "The deeds which were- under such 

` circumstances, accomplished .possess..an ‘interest. all their own. 
Some of.those -perfonned by, the .privateers..are worthy to be 
classed with: the..achievements of Duquesne; of. Duguay-Trouin, 
„andóf Jean Bart. . ^ '. 

':. Qonspicuous amongst the commanders of these privateers was, 
“Robert Surcouf; His exploits were so intimately. connected with. 

"thelüdian seas; he took so leading a part: in the devastation ofy 

. Hnglish commerce from the. very outbreak of hostilities ; that Y - 
‘make no apology for bringing him.at once. before my readers, as 
one .of the most considerable and the most successful of. the. naval 
.adyenturers with whom our countrymen had to deal on the Indian 

' waters, : 

The advantages offered by ‘the Isles of France, and: Bourbón as 





obse That she’ was Successful is shown by the following tables taken from 
the ‘official documents: i—, . 


Merchant Ships “Merchant Ships 
- ; taken by the . taken by the 
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a refuge fox’ French: cruisers, aholis these-còuld. sili? EF dimit 
depredations upon British. commerce, indueed. ithe. British authori- 


ties to despatch: in the early part of F794 -a squadron to. watch. 


and blockade- the islands; This, squadron,. originally intended to: 
consist of four ships;. was; finally composed only ofthe Centurion 


^. 50; Captain Osborne, and the Diomede 44; Captain Smith: 


The islands, in the ‘first: throes: of the. revolütion, had'beem 
virtually abandoned «to their-.own. resources by the mother 
country, nor did the "latter. fully. resume her protective ‘control 
until after the events of the 18 Brumaire. In the meanwhile the 


chief men in the "islands; military, naval,..and commercial, had‘ 


formed a sort of: provisionaF. administration. ' ‘The -first question 
to-be solved was'that of ‘how to live? This was' answered im 


.the manner I have indicated: above; A ‘few stray frigates and 
a considerable and increasing number of privateers were - sent. to- 


, prey on thé. English- cómmerce.. Their ‘gains, as may well be: 
_-imagined,.were enormous ;-.and from a portion ‘of these gains; the: 


3 
1 


treasury of the colonies was replenished: . 

The alarm which spread. in thé islands when tlie news reached: 
them of the arrivalin.their waters of two English ships of war 
to intercept, their cruisers can easily be imagined. There were 
not wanting, however, bold men, who-forbade their fellow-colonists- 


to despair, and who promised to. sally forth. and “drive away ' 


the daring strangers, Prominent amongst these adventurous 
spirits was Jean-Marie Renaud,-a. captain i in the navy of France,- 


and commodore of the small squadron which found itself at the ` 


; time at the islands. This squadron. consisted only of the frigates: 
Cybèle, 40; and Prudente, 36,- the brig’ Courier, 14, and the 
privateer J'egn-Bawt Renaud called a. eoüneil of war of their 
S ae ea and.as they. agreed with him that boldness was prudence, 
- he took out- his little: squadron that same afternoon to attack 
the strangers.. He found them, and bore down upon them at balf- 
past 3 o'elock on the third day (22nd October). . The combat which. 
followed was obstinate, bloody, and, asitappeared at- the moment, 
indecisive. The French lost-more men than the English ;. Renaud: 
was wounded ; his.flag captain, Flouet, was killed ; -the same fate: 
befell the first lieutenant of the. Cy ybèles Yet, in spite of these 
losses, the French succeeded in their main object. The two Eng- 
lish shi ps renouneed the blockade.and disappeared, 

At this time Robert Surcouf was engaged in cruising between 
‘the Isle of France and the -coast of Africa, Born at St. Malo 


> 0€ the 12th December. 1773, descended by his mother from 


‘the illustrious Duguay- -Trouin, ‘Ke. had been sent to sea at the 


* The English historian, James, guns, though that would seem doubi- 
speaks of the Jean-Bart as à 20-cun ful, but she was only a privateer, s 
corvette. She may have carried 80 
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age- "E thirteen. In 1790 he inade a voyage to Indi i in'the'-. 
Aurord, "On the bréaking out of the war with England he was 
transferred to the French navy and returned to France. Arriving, 
he left the navy and set out as captain of a slaver, the Créole,: 
for Africa. . Having landed in the islands the negroes he had 

- obtained; he quitted for éver that service, and accepted, in Septem-- 

_ ber 1798, the command of a privateer of 180. tons burden, 
carrying four six-pounders,and a crew of thirty men. The name’ 
of this vessel was lo; Modeste, but Surcouf changed it to V Emilie. 

"For some reason the Governor. of the. islands, .M. de Malartic, © 
déclined on this occasion to-give Surcouf.a letter of marque. He” 
_granted him permission only to defend himself in’ the event of his 
being attacked. ` Surcouf's ostensible mission was to proceed to the 
Seychelles islands and ' ee thence a supply of turtle for the. 
‘colonists, 

The Emilie was.a very “fine sailer, “and. Suréouf, glowing with 
the ardour and enterprise ‘of his twenty: years, was a bold and -. 
daring seaman. -He was not quite the man to-be content with 
procuring turtle for his fellow-citizens. ^ However, he directed his 
course straight to the Seychelles, and. cast anchor off one of the 
islands on. "the 13th. September. ` Here: he stayed ‘several days- 
employing himself in taking ‘on board articles of native produce, . 

- Already he had nearly loaded his.vessel when on the afternoon ‘of 
the 7th October, he discovered twó large English ships pesnng. 
down upon him from the south-east-by-south: 

: To cut his cable, to thread the intricacies ‘of the navigation: 

: of the Archipelago, and to gain the high seas, was an object to 
which he instantly bent his energies It wasa daring exploit, “N 
for the navigation of the Seychelles islands was but little known, 4 
and many ships, had. been lost there. But, again, daring was f 
prudence. With every sail set he traversed the difficult passages, ’ 
then, finding himself in the open sea, he directed his. course ‘east- 

-waid. Caught . by the ‘changing monsoon, when approaching _ 
Achinhe again altered his course, determined to fly before it. 

` When the fury of the storm had moderated, Surcouf turned the 
head of the Emilie towards .Pegu. Scarcely, however, .had ‘le 

‘doubled Cape Negrais when he found« himself almost face to face, 
with an. English vessel. ut 

‘This was a trading ship, the "Penguin, ies with wood. Sur- 
couf captures her, places.a few of his men on board, and starts . 

. her off- for. the islands, “He then turns and follows “as nearly 

_as he can the coast towards the Bay of Bengal. He meets, how- ~ 
ever, no craft upon which. he: can seize ; till, suddenly, at day _ 

break:on the 19th January,-he finds himself close to two English. 

ships, towed by:a pilot brig, at one of the mouths of the Ganges. : 

Bürcouf attacked and, took the tee, ships. TS finding that 


iw 1 


y 
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the pilot brig was more adapted ’ to his purposes than the Emile, 
he removes to her his guns and: his crew, calling her "tbe Cartier, 
and sends off the Emilie in charge’ of his" two prizes to the 
islands. 


Still cruising’ off the oe sine of ilie river, : Surcouf discovered ` 


~on the evening of. the 28th January, a large three-masted vessel 
going out -to sea. ° He at once made for her and captured her. 


She’ ‘proved to be the Diana, having ‘on board a large cargo of. 


rice, He then started with his prize for the islands. 

But fortune, was not always to befriend him. ..'The very morning 
after the capture of the Diana he sighted a large English ship 
bearing up.for the coast of Orissa. This ‘was ‘the Priton, an 
‘Indiaman carrying 26 guns and a crew of 150 men. ` Surcouf let 
_the Diana approach him so.as to increase -his own crew; which, 
by the addition thus obtained, reached the number of nineteen 
men, himself and the stirgéon included. He then set sail towards 
he Triton, of whose force he ‘was naturally ignorant. - -Finding 
that she sailed better than the Cartier he hoisted the Union J ack. 
The Triton recognising the Cartier as a pilot brig, hove to: As 
Surcouf. approached her, he became for the first time aware of 


her formidable armament and ‘of the number of her crew. At first. 


he hoped these latter might be lascars, and it was not till he arrived 
within cannon-shot that he discovered them to be all Eur opeans. 


He was lost.. What could his seventeen:men and four guns ` 


effect, against the 150 men and twenty-six twelve-pounders of the 
enemy? And.he was within-cannon-shot! Destruction seemed 


inevitable. - He could not flee, for the Triton bad shown herself `` 


better sailer.. . The smallest hesitation would hoy him. What 
sas he to do? 
_ Once more bolducue was prudence. Not’ for one moment did 
Surcouf relax his onward movement; ” He summoned his crew, 
, pointed out to them the enemy’s guns, and told them ‘that the 
Triton must be ‘either their tomb or the éradle of their glory. 


The crew declared with enthusiasm that they would conquer or. 


die. Surcouf at once sent his men below; then keeping near him 
only the master, the officer of the watch, a sailor, and two or three 
lasears whom he.had taken from his prizes, he came up rapidly to 
within half pistol-shot on the windward quarter of the Triton. 
Then suddenly replacing the Union Jack by the Tricolor, he 
fired a broadside on the group of sailors‘on the Indiaman’s- deck, 
Terror and astonishment -contended with each other amongst 
the assaulted English. Surcouf at once turned: his: ship’s head 
“to the wind, élambéred"on board the Triton, and took advantage 
of the confusion which prevailed there to send up six men into. 


the shrouds of the mizen-mast, thence, supported by’.the- fire” 


of^ their comrades, to'carry the poop. A E desperate stroggle then 


> 
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ensued. The Cartier is rangéd alongside the. Triton ;' every 


Frenchman gains the deck ; the English surprised, unarmed,. are 


one by one driven below ; gradually the hatclies are closed up by, 


their gratings; the port-ropes . are cut, and Surcouf does every- 
thing in his power to keep the enemy below: 

Many of the English had been killed at the first o 
The remainder, recovering from their surprise, make æ manful . 
tesistance, Their indignation is increased by the discovery. 
made by somé of them of thé-small numbér of their assailants. 
They attempt to blow up.the quarter deek ; but Surcouf discover 
ing their project, opens’ so héavy a fire upon them through the 
main-hatchway that they are forced to desist. At. last, finding 
their efforts useless, the crew surrender. 

Such was the capture of the Triton,—a very Triton caught by 


a minnow,—a capture so marvellous that even. the Indian journals . 


of the day wrote of it as "an extraordinary capture”* . Un- 


doubtedly it was an: act of piracy, for Surcouf bore no commission - 


to‘attack English, vessels, yet the captain.of the: Triton was" néces- 
sarily ignorant of this deficieney i in the powers of his enemy. He 


. knew that France and England were at war, and he .ought to. 


have known that an enemy will always take advantage of any 
ruse to gain his ends ; that stratagem is fair in war. 

Leaving out of. consideration for a moment the defect.in Sur- 
couf's commission, it must. be admitted that his conduct in most 
dangerous circumstances showed wonderful self-possession, daring, 
‘and nerve. He was not then twenty-two. Had he known the 
force of the T'riton/neither he, nor any man in his senses, would 


finding himself suddenly in.a position from which it was imy& 


under the circumstances: have attempted to capture her. S 


sible to escape, except by. :the display of a surpassing auda& 
and. the happiest presence of mind, he, on the moment, dià“ 
display those qualities—and conquered. 


After the capture had been effected, Surcouf, embarrassed by' 


the number of his prisoners, who greatly exceeded his own crew, 
ransomed . the Diana: to her‘former captain for a bill for 30,000 
sicca rupees,+ and after transferring to: her his -prisoners he det 
.her:go. Then removing the bulk: of his crew to the Triton he 
sailed in her for the islands, instructing the Cartéert to follow as 


rapidly as she could. Surcouf reached the Isle of France in | 


-safety ; but scarcely :had:be landed: when he was informed that 
‘the | Governor, M. de Malartio,: had confiscated his: prizes ón the 





* Madras Couri ier, 16th Fabrháty "was illegal. . l ` a o 


1796. i The Carter was re-captured in 
+ The bill on presentation was not the Bay of Bengal by an English 
paid; the drawee contending that he man-of-war, 


had discovered. that the transaction A ‘ 


à 
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plea that he was unauthorised to die captures, Against. such 

a ruling Surcouf ‘appealed in person to the Directory. The case, 
came before the Council of the Five Hundred, who, on the 

4th September 1797 (17 Fructidor, year V) pronounced a decision 
in Surcouf's favour,- His prizes, sold at the islands, had realised 

“the sum of 1,700,000 franes.; but certain difficulties having 
arisen regarding the question. "of exchange, Surcouf agreed to | 
accept for himself and his crew the diminished sum of 660,000 
_franes’ This amount was paid him. — | 

Surcouf remained about fourteen months in France. Tired then 
of inaction, he obtained ‘at. Nantes the command of a privateer 
brig, called the Clarisse, mounting 14, guns and having a crew 
of 120 men. He set out with her in September for the Indian 

_geas, and reached the line without. sighting a vessel, Scarcely, 
however, had he entered the southern. hemisphere when a sail 
Was’ signalled, She proved.to bé an English: three-masted vessel 

~ carrying 26 guns, The wind’ was in -her favour, and she bore 
down with all sail on the Clavisse. 

Here again destruction, seemed inevitable. : The prospect did 
not, however, appal Surcouf. He first exchanged broadsides with 
his enemy, then wearing, came down on the. starboard tack 
and took up an advantageous position on his quarter. For half 
an hour the victory was obstinately contested, but at. the. end of 
that time, -the stranger, having been considerably maltreated and 
having lost her captain, clapped òn all sail and bore away. ‘The 
Clarisse was in no condition to follow her.. 

i' "The damages. sustained. on that occasion were quickly repaired, 
and , Surcouf , "pursued his jourtiey without -interruption to the . 
Indian seas, Still sailing eastward ‘he captured, after a severe 
combat, two-English merchant ships with rich cargoes, He re- 

. turned with these to the island of Bourbon, the Isle of France 
being blockaded by British’ cruisers. Having there repaired and 
refitted the Clarisse, he sailed again (August 1799) for the Straits. 
In this voyage he. touched at Java, and landed there to replenish 
his water-tanks, Whilst onshore. here with only a. few -of his 
_crew, he was suddenly, attacked by .a chieftain of the country . 
who came upon him ‘with a large. following. Unprepared and 
his crew. unarmed, Surcouf owed chis escape to the presence of 

mind which’ never failed, him; .Leaving his musket still slung 
across. his shoulders. he advanced towards the Javanese chieftain 

~ and placed in his. hand a ;red: handkerchief. he: had, untied from. 

"his neck. -The:chieftain, whose 'actious up to that moment had 

. denoted the greatest hostility, seemed so fascinated by the colour of 
the present he ‘had received that he’ contentéd himself with making 
signs to Surcouf and his men to re-embark immediately. It need 
scarcely be added that the hift was promptly taken, 
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In the cruise which followed, the Clarisse “captured a Danish | 


ship carrying an English cargo, a Portuguese ship, and an, English 
merchantman, the A uspicious. A few days later Surcouf was in 
pursuit of aüóther merchantman and was fast approaching her, 


when he' perceived bearing. down upon him from an opposite A 


direction a vessel: which was unmistakably a ship of war. 

This. as' no other than the English frigate La Sybille of 48 
«guns, which had but recently. captured off- the Sandheads tke 
French frigate La ‘Forte of 52 guns. Surcouf was apparently 
lost, as the | English frigate ‘soon. showed herself a better sailer 
than ‘the Olurisse, But he did not despair. He cast overboard 
his spare masts and spars; then eight of his heavy guns; and 
that not being sufficient, he half-emptied his water casks, Thus 
‘lightened the Clarisse gained. rapidly on the frigate, and at day- 


break ‘the following morning the latter’ was completely out of 


sight. Two days ‘later Surcouf captured an English mercbant- 


y 


4 


man, the James, laden with rice, and on the fourth day after [e 


that'the American ship Louisa. With. these captures Surcouf 
closed his career in the Clarisse. Returning with his prizes to the 
islands, he was offered. the command of a new privateer, just 
arrived from Bordeaux, and reputed to be the fastest sailer afloat. 
Surcouf accepted the offer. 

The new privateer was named La Confiance. She was of be- 
tween four.gnd five hundred tons burden, and carried sixteen guns. 
' Her crew consisted of 159 ‘Frenchmen,. -25 volunteers from. the 
‘island of Bourbon, and about 20 natives. She left the islands, 
“for her cruise in the Indian waters the middle of April 1800. 

Surcouf went first to the Malabar coast on account of the 
"-monsoon.. 
~Trincomali, 
_ English man-of-war, he pushed his way towards the mouths 
of the Ganges, having captured up to this time one American 
„and two “English merchantmen. -He was off the Sandheads on 
7th. October when a sail'was signalled to the eastward. Soon she 
was discerned to be a ‘large ‘and’ heavily armed ship. She was, 
in fact, the Kené, an Indiaman of 820 tons, carrying twenty-six 
l guns, and having on board 437 Europeans, including troops.* 

‘The Kent carelessly approached La Confiance, taking her to be 


-a friend. Nor was it till ‘she was within cannonshot that her ` 


But in July he directed thence his course towards 7; 
Chased, though in vain,-off that harbour by an 4 


* The French accounts state that 
besides twenty-six broadside guns, the 
Kent carried twelve on her quarter-deck 
‘and: forecastle, 


` thiswas, not so, On the.other hand, 


..James -reduges the number of the - 


crew, including passengers, -to about 


James implies that- 


140, -But this is^ manifestly incor- 
rect, for besides her own crew of mors 
than 120, she had taken on board the 
entire crew of the Queen, an Indiaman ` 
bürnt at St. Salvador, and she had 
besides, the‘ troops and passengers of 
pea vessel. 


q 
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captain perceived his mistake. Still he made light of his enemy, 
and opening fire, in a very short space of time he- inflicted severe. - 
` damage on the hull, the rigging, and the ‘masts of the Frenchman, . 
. Still Surcouf did not reply. ‘It was his object to board, and he 
, endeavoured to manceuvre in such a manner as to gain the, port 
Bide of the Kent. When atlength he had succeeded in this, he 
` opened a tremendous broadside and musketry fire, then fasten- 
ing the grappling-irons he attached himself closely to’ bis enemy. 
Thenceforward, from her superior height out of the water, the 
fire of the Kent could only pass over the deck of La Confiance. 

To climb -on the enemy's deck followed by his crew, was à work 
of an instant, After a desperate conflict the English were driven 
below, their flag was hauled down, but still they did not surren- 
der. The fight continued below in the batteries, nor was it until 

resistance had become useless that it ceased, and the Kent sur- 


rendered. «^... > des 
r. In this battle the French had sixteen men wounded, of whom 
. three died of their wounds: The English lost seventy men kilied .. 
and wounded, Surcouf at once transported the greater part of 
his prisoners, amongst whom was the daughter of-the Margrave 
of Auspach married to an English general, on board a three-masted. _ 
coasting vessel which opportunely came near enough to be captured ; 
then placing sixty of his men under an officer on board’ the Kent, 
he sailed in company with her to the islands, He arrived there in 
November. There, too, he received instructions to re-conduct the 
Confiunce to France with'a view to her receiving a more power- 
ful-arinament. He sailed with this object on the 29th January’ 
.1801, aud arrived at La Rochelle on the 13th April following, 
"having captured a Portuguese vessel, the bro, carrying 18 
\twelve-pounders, on the way. ' . - 

That same year the brief treaty of Amiens put a'stop to hos- 
tilities. Surcouf then married. But the war being resumed 
in 1803, the First Consul offered him the commission of post 
captain (capitaine de vaisseau) in the French Navy, withthe com-- 
mand of two frigates in the Indian seas, In the interview which 
followed with the First Consul, Surcouf would only accord a provi- 
sioual acceptance of the offer; “I am willing," he is reported : to. - 

have said, “ to undertake the duty, provided I am made independent . 
of all superior comimand, whether of the: admiral in the Indian 
seas, or of any senior officer 1 may encounter, The First Consul 
declined to grant him a power- so excessive; but .strack by bis 
Wmanner and perfectly coguisant of his reputation he-asked his 
opinion as to the policy by which the French Navy could be placed 
on sich a footing as to, cause the greatest iujury to the English 


_ " James says qbout fifty-eight, 
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The reply of Surcouf was .eminently characteristie .of the man :, 
“If I were in your place" he replied, * I: would burn all my line of - 
battle ships; I would never deliver battle to the English fleets 


_ and squadrons. 


“But I would construct and send. into ever y sea 


_ frigates and light ships in such extraordinary numbers that the 
-` commerce of the enemy must be speedily annihilated.” Napoleon“ 
. was then too much engaged with the project of the invasion of 
` England, rendered abortive by the misconduct of Villeneuve, to. 

depart so markedly from the established traditions of naval warfare ; 
but he did not the less appreciate the intelligent ideas of the vold 
sailor, He conferred upon him the.Cross_of the Legion of: Honour. 
' Until the year 1806 Surcouf remained in France, living on his 
Savings, and sending. out privateers commanded by his friends: 


and relations. 


that year had built under his 


carry eighteen guns.and a crew of 192 men. 


But in 1806 he became tired of inaction. 
panted again for life ou the Indian seas. 


Hé. 
He accordingly in, 
own ‘superintendence a vessel to. 
In this ship, which . 


he called -the “Revenant, che sailed from St. Malo for. the Indian 


waters on the 2nd March 1807. 
-The islands were. reached, 
note, on the. 10th June. 


without any adventure worthy of 
‘So great was the consternation in 


Calcutta on the news that this famous, cruiser was on his way 
once again to the’moutbs ‘of the Ganges, that the reward of a | 
lakh of rupees was offered by the English Government for his 
capture. * But undeterred by this, Surcouf, on the 3rd. September, 


sailed for his destination. 
arrived off . Vizagapatam. 


On the 26th of the.same month he — 
The same day he captured 


the 


Trafalgar, a merchant ship laden with rice and carryiug twelve i 


guns, and the Mangles with a similar cargo and carryiug fourtee 
guus.t In the next few days the Admiral Aplin, the Susanna, 
tlie Hunter, the Fortune (previously captured from the French), 


n 4 


: Ny 


3» 


and the Success struck their flags to.bim. Such was the terror he, - 
inspired that the Governor- -General i in ‘Council placed on all the 





*I have been unable to discover 
ihe actual order; 
journals for 1807 and 1808 abound 
with complaints of the injuries caused 
by Suffren. to the British trade. The 
Asiatic Annual Register records in 
October 1807 that the losses in the 
value of captured ships ix the preced- 


ing six weeks, amounted to thirty: 


lakhs of rupees, 
{The Asiatic Annual Register 
(1808) states that these vessels were 


insured fór 1,50,000 rupees each ; that 


Surcouf gent their crews on shore 
deleting only the captains, and 


but the Indian ' 








Mr. Nichol, who would appear to 
have been a person of some consi-- 
deration. Subsequently- Mr. Nichol. 
managed to effect his escape in a. 
manner, says the Annual Register, 
fair and honourable, yet such as was 
likely to cause great irritation to Sur-^ 
couf. Yet the French captain would 
not allow his feelings to interfere 
-with what he cousidered to be duel 
to propriety. He took the first 
opportunity of forwarding to the’ 
British Government the whole of the 
personal property left by Mr. Nichol 
&u board his ship. : 


+ 
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vessels. anchored in ‘the Húghli an embar go to be binding a as long 
as Surcouf might remain in the Bay of Bengal; 


Hearing of this order Surcouf took au eastern course, 


On the 


16th .Novemher he sighted three Indiamen conveying troops. 


These: he avoided. 


But the next day he captured the New 


~Endeavour, *, laden with salt; and two days later the Colonel 
Macauby.+ On the 12th December, returning from the Burmese 
waters, to which he had repaired without making ` a captüre, he 


was chased, ineffectually, by & man-of-war aud a corvette. 


days later he captured two brigs, f 


Two 
from whose masters he learned 


that the embargo had. been taken off.the English vessels in tlie 


': Hághli. 
of 700 tons,, laden with teak, 
' Calcutta. He sent her to the islands, 


On the 17th he captured the Sir William Burroughs 


and bound from Rangoon to 
Early on the morning 


of the. third subsequent day he found. himself within cannon- 


shot of an English: man-of-war. 
"would have lost him. 
occasion. 


The smallest indication of fear 


But Surcouf. was quite equal to the 
He .steadily pursued his course, unquestioned and 


unmolested, his true character unsuspected; and he soon sailed 


out of sight. 


A ‘féw days later he captured a Portuguese vessel, 


the Oviente, and a fine ship under Arab colours, but whose papers 


attested ber to be English property. 


Both these „vessels were 


‘Jikewise despatched to ‘the islands.§ His crew being reduced 
to 70 men,‘and he having received intelligence that a new ^ 
English frigate had arrived with ' the express mission -to capture 
him, Surcouf resolved to- follow his prizes thither. Chased, though 
` inéffectually, by an English man-of-war; he arrived at Port St. 
Louis on the 81st January 1808, and found-that all his-prizes 


had safely preceded him. 


' Surcouf shortly afterwards set out for France in a vessel 
called the Charles || with a cargo valued at: five millions of 


francs. 


* Surcouf ascertained that this 
vessel belonged to the captain who 
was navigating her, and that she was 
not insured. With a rare generosity 
he restored her to her. owner uncon- 
ditionally. 

t From the Colonel Macauby Sur- 
couf took 1,440 bottles of claret, somé 
specie and some gunpowder. He 
then restored her to her owner for 
the same reason which had prompted 

~ his restoration of the New Endeavour. 

‘tThese brigs were 
their owners. 

'$ Thither also had been despatched 
all the captures not specially referred 


restored to' 


- His vessel, the Revenant, 6| after a short cruise under 


to in the text, except the Admiral 
Aplin, shipwrecked on the Coro- 
mandel coast, the Hunter, which he 
abandoned, and the Success which he 
burned, 

|| The Charles was an old frigate 
called La Semillante, worn out in 
seryice, and sold for the purposes of 
commerce. a 
s T The faté.of the Revenant Was cu- 
rious. After a short cruise under the- 
command of Potier, in which she cap- 
tureda Portuguese frigate, the Conce- , 
ço de San Antonio, pierced for 64, 
and carrying 54 guns, she was taken 
up by the Governor, added to the 
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her first ‘Neuteniant: Potier, . had bos taken up by the ETA 


General Decaën, for the defence of the islands, and there- appeared 


‘to be no chance "o. a further cruise in the Indian waters, * He. 


reached St. ‘Malo on the 5th February 1809. "In a few days he 


. Went jo Paris where he. received a » flattering reception from the l 


. Minister of Marine. 


His active lifè on the sea was now terminated. The- m 


"Shortly afterwards by the British of the Isles of France and Bour- 


bon tended very much to shut out the French cruisers from the- 


- Indian seas. Surcouf continued nevertheless during the war to 


arm and. fit out privateers. ++ When peace came he “devoted bim- f 


self to maritime commerce, to agriculture, and to shooting. . 
„Surcouf died in 1897, € France," writes M. Cunat, in his 
admirable biography,.lost im him a distinguished warrior; the 
nayal.service one of her’.bravest. captains; and St. “Malo, his 
. native town, an illustrious offspring: Whilst the tears of the 
7 unfortunate proclaimed his charity, his fellow-citizeus felt deeply 


the loss they had sustained, Their - regrets were a last homage ` 


‘to the man whose enterprise, as a sailor, had astonished the world, 
and' who, as a trader, had benefited -all the industries.of the 
country which hë idolised." It would be difficult to add a word 
to this eloquent eulogy. .It-may perhaps, however, be permitted 


to add that in-him died. the most, formidable and most successful. 


< PO 


‘maritime adventurer the English had.ever encountered in the- ` 


` Indian seas, 





IE: 


A contemporary, a. _ fellow-towrisman, and. almost to ‘the same © 


extent a destroyer of English commerce on the Indian waters, was 


- François Thomas Leméme, whose adventures I am now. about . 


‘to record. ' 
Born -in 1763 at St. Malo, Taname enrolled himself a. as à volun- 


teer on-board the privateer the Prince de Hombany, - -commanded l 


QD 
a MN 


. 


French Navy,as a corvette of-22 guns, ‘ried 36 guns ; and the Jena 18. Seven B 


and re-named the Jena. In this new ‘of these, -together with her boats, 

form she sailed With an envoy aud des- hencoops, and spars, she threw _over-, 
_ patches for the Persian Gulf, captured board i in her‘attempt to escape. i 

the schooner Swallow with 5,500 dol- -.- *-As I am not writing a life ot 


lars on board her, and tlie Janet,a ‘Surcouf, I do not propose to enter, 
small country craft, but had herself upon the subject of his. disputes with- 
to succumb to tbe Modesté, a frigate the Governor, especially as. the Em- - 


of. greatly superior force, which she? perar Napoleón g gavea decision in his | 


“had approached in the belief thai.she favour, 

was à merchant ship. The Jena was + Amongst the’ most snecessful of 
added -to the English Navy, under -his privateering." ventures -were the. 
the name of the "Victor. ——Asiatic Auguste, the Dorade; the Biscay enne, 
Annual Register. - : i the Edoard, the Espadon, the Ville 


P dimes states that the: “Waaeite car- & Caën, the Adolphe and the Renard, í 
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by one Boynard. This was during the war for the-independence 
of the United States, when opportunities offered to the sons of 
Brittany. and of Normandy to prey upon the conimerce of the 


great rival of France.- The cruise of the Prince de Mombany 


was not altogether fortunate. She took, indeed, some merchant- 
«men, but.she ’ was forced herself to.suécumb to- an English frigate, 
“and it was in the prisons of Great Britain," says M. Gallois, 


* that Leméme learned, in his early youth, to hate. with a hatred - 


4 


* altogether national * the islanders whom he was destined later 


& often’ to encounter and to overcome.' 

Released from his British prison by the treaty of Versailles, 
Leméme continued his" seafaring life. He happened to be at the 
Isle of France in 1798 in command of a small transport brig, 
the Hirondelle, when the intelligence-arrived that war had been 
declared between: France and England. Instantly. Leméme trans- 
formed -the Hiroridelle into.a privateer. He armed: her with 
twelve four-pounder carronades, and manned her with-eighty men. 
“In addition to these, volunteers pressed forward to serve under 
him ;.of them, however, he could ‘take only thirty. 

Thus armed and ‘manned, Leméme sailed.from the: islands in 
July 1793, taking the direction of the Indian Ocean. On the 16th 


August. he encountered and carried by boarding a Dutch corvette . 


carrying eighteen nine-pounders, called he “Good Werwagting. 
It is related that before Leméme had been able to lay, the Hir- 
ondelle alongside her powerful opponent, the fire from the latter 
had so damaged . the, French privateer, that one of: her officers 
remarked to the captain that the enemy's fire would sink her. 
^'* That's just what 1 want,” remarked Leméme, “ we -shall be 
obliged then to put our feet on the decks of that one." Immediately 
afterw ards. he brought the Hirondelle ‘alongside aid boarded. 


Nine days later, in company with and aided by his prize, 


Tenine attacked, and after a contest of forty minutes, captured 
the William Thesied, a large Dutch Indiaman, pierced for sixty, 
but carrying only forty guns. - With these two pras Leméme 
returned to the islands. : 

He did not stay there long. Transferred: from the Hirondelle 
to. the: Ville de Bordeaux, carrying 32 guns and having on 
board a crew of 200 men, Leméme started again in the month 
of October for his old cruising ground. Proceeding direct to 
Sumatra, he stormed -the fortitications. of.. Padang, one of the 
Mantawi islands close to the mainland, and.seized all thie "ship: 
, ping lying off it. Obtaining :miost ‘advantageous terms from 

“the Dutch Governor, he quitted Padang, his- ship well: laden 
With the products. of the expedition,:and returned to the ‘Isle ‘of 
France, capturing on his. way a Portuguese: merchantman, the 


Santo Sacramento. The- share ot the plunder accruing to Leméme 


Re ~ 
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from’ ‘this expedition amounted to deven hundred thousaid 

* franés, equal to £44,000 sterling. ` 

i T the Amphitrite, of which he next took: command, Lemémé 
made several rich captures; but-of the particulars I have been 

unable to obtain a récord. Transferred again to L’Uni, carry: 

ing-twenty guns and à crew of 200 men, he became the terror of the- 


Indian seas. 


She is reported to have captured i in her short cruise, 


six. mérchantmen, two of which carried very valuable cargoes, 


and four native gr ‘abs * all laden with specie. 


Leméme; however 


‘having placed insufficient prize crews on board these; the Moplahs, 
who "had . originally manned them, rose’ upon and killed their: 


-captors. 


Amongst the letters found on the body of the chief 


officer was one from Leméme to the owners of Z’Uni, im which 
he announced his intention “to sweep the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts and to call at Tranquebar for refreshments, "+ He 
would appear to. have kept his word. 

. After the return of L’Uni to the islands, Leméme made two 
more cruises in the Indian seas, the first in, the Ularisse ; the j 


"second i in the Grande. Hirordelle. 


The cruise in ‘thé Clavisse was-at ~ 


. least as successful as the' cruises which had- preceded hers." 4lostilé ` 
. ships of. war were successfully avoided and mer chantmen were suc- 
cessfully encountered. But the same fortune did not attend the 


Grande Hirondelle. 


After making ‘three captures, she herself 


was: forced to succumb, on the 31st December 1801, to the British. 

frigate La Sybille, 48 guns, commanded by Captain Charles Adam.t 
Released from confinement by the treaty of Amiens, Leméme, 

who had realised’ an enormious fortune by his cruises, renounced : 


- the sea, and started as a merchant. 


Ne 
= 


But. he managed his affairs 


Again he resumed his earlier, 


so unsucéessfully, that when the war broke out again in 1803, erd 


had lost àll he had possessed. 


ES and hoisting ‘his flag on board -a three-masted vesseli. 
the Fortune, carrying “twelve guns and a crew of 160. men, he 
made his way, towards the end of 1808, to the Bay of Bengal. 


© This time his success was unexampled. 


In a very brief period 


he captured at least fifteen vessels. The sums realised by the. ` 





oe A grab i js a three-masted vessel 
peculiar in those days to the Malabar 
. Coast” : 
T Asiatic Anmíal Begisterz 

-< 4 The fact of the capture of the 
Grande Hirondelle when'.under the 
command of Lemémie has been ig- 
.nored by all the French authorities 


E: have been. able to ‘consult. In his. 


biographical ‘sketch of Lemáme M. 
Gallois merely mentions that: before 
the peace of Amiens he had cruised 
in. the Clarisse and la Grande Hir- 


‘ondelle, Yet- "L “have before me not 
only Captain Adam's official report of 


_ the capture, dated 2nd January 1802, 


but also a letter from Leméme himself, 
dated the 7th idem, written when a 
prisoner, and addressed to Captain. 
Adam, himself. 

* Vide Asiatie Annual Register: | a 
1802, pages 42, 45, 46. . 

§ The official report.. of Admiral 
Linois, published in the Moniteur 
gives a list of ten, viz., the Barlow 
the Eleonora, the Active, the Pomona, 


` 
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sale of these was enormous, the official returns showing that the 
first six on the list sold for nearly twelve hundred thousand francs, 
Yet, unfortunately for Leméme, he did not live to enjoy his gains, 
Ou the 7th November 1804, in the waters of the Arabian sea, he 
found hiinself early in'the morning in close proximity to the 
Concorde, a British frigate carrying 48 guns, which had been sent 
from Bombay in search of him. In vain hé attempted te escape. 
The Concorde was a, better sailer, and at half-past three o'clock 
sbe.came within range. Leméme did all that-man could do to 
cripple his adversary. But it was useless. At half-past 10 o'clock, 
his ship reduced to à wreck, he had to strike his flag. e 

With this action ended his career, Shipped, the 15th February 
1805, on board the Wulthamstow as a prisoner bound for England, 
he died on the way (30th March). In him France lost:one of. 
the most dariug of her sailor adventurers, and the Anglo-ludian 
community were relieved of, the obligation to give to the ques- 
-tion, as to, the name of the privateersman by whom their last 
merchant vessel had. been captured, the stereotyped. reply of 
“toujours leméme. : ; AE. ; 

But little inferior to Léméme as a destroyer of British commerce 
in the Indian seas was Jean Dutertre. .In the chronicle of the 
Asialie, Annual Register for November 1799 there appeared the 
following notice :—* On Monday morning, the 28th October last, 
“an express arrived at the General Post Office, Bombay, from ` 
* Masulipatam, conveying accounts of the capture of the under- 
* mentioned ships by a French privateer, a little to the northward of 
“the Madras Roads, viz; the Nawab of Arcot’s ship, the Surprise 
`“ galley, the Princess- Royal, formerly a Company's ship, the 
“Thomas, ditto, an extra ship, the Joyce,. belonging to Masuli- 
"*patam, the Lord Hobart, belonging to Madras, * * * The 
“privateer by which these ships were captured is supposed to be the 
“ Malurtic, mounting 12 guns, and commaüded by. the same person 
* who took the Danish ship Haabat on the coast four mouths ago.” 

' The supposition was correct. The.privateer was the Malartic, 
carrying twelve guns, having-a crew of 110 men, and commanded 
by Jean Dutertre. . Dutertre was born at Lorient and early took 
to the sea. He happened to be at the Isle. of, France when 
the Emilie arrived .there in charge of. the prizes which Surcouf - 


the Vulcan, the Mahomed Buz, the colours, was, fired at, and at 9 YM. 
Nancy, the Creole, the Fly; and the 








Shrewsbury. M. Gallois adds to this 
list the Jndustry, a packet boat, 
restored to its owner; the Bembow, 
the Daos, and the Lionne. In the 
Asiatic Amiual Register for March 
1804, I find the following: “On the 
lst ultimo the Talus, under Arab 


takén possession of by the French 
privateer La Fortuné; commanded by 


-Citizen Leméme, * * * Captain Mercer 


was informed on board the privateer 
that she had taken three vessels, the 
Sarah, the Eliza, and the Active.” 
The Zazóuz was restored to Captain 
Mercer. ' : sae . 
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‘had taken in her. Surcouf, it may be recollected, had alisndou- 
.ed hér.for his prize, the , Cartier. Diutertre was ‘then appointed 
-tò her. command, and in her he made one or two cruises, the de- 
tails regardiug which: are altogether wanting. He was next heard 
.of as ‘commanding the Malartic, in which he made the prizes y 
to which T have alluded, and subsequently, it addition, he captured" 
the’ Governor North and the Marquess Wellesley. Shor tly after- 
wards, however, the Malartie was forced to strike her colours to^ an 
English vessel of superior force, the’ -Pheenia, aud Duterire was 
taken prisoner to England. 

. Released bythe peace of Amiens Dutertre ium d -his 
career in the Indian seas. He again became the terror of those . 
waters.. In concert with-another adventurer named ‚Courson, he, 

. in one season, captured the Rebecca, the Active, the Clarendon, 

. the William, the “Betsy Jane, the: Henry Addington, the : 
Admiral Rainier, the Lady William Bentinck, the Nancy, 
‘the dActawon, the Brothers, the Hebe, .the Mongamah, and the 

^ Warren Hastings. So great was the consternation caused 
that we find the English journals,of the period complaining’ 
that “there is uo “part of the world, notwithstanding the ` 
superiority of the English marine, in which . the enemy does 
not succeed i in molesting our. navigation, and in causing us infinite | 
“losses.” ` 

“It was, after all, but the natural eonsequence of the system of 
privateering' thus affecting the power which carried the commerce 
of the world. 

After this cruise; which began in 1804 “and closed the following 
_ year, Dutertre entered the Freuch Navy and became lost to the ` 
"publie view. He died in 1811. 

Amongst the other adventurers who canted ‘great damage to 
English cominerce, I.find the Courson above referred to, aud" who, ^ 
previous to the peace of Amiens, bad madé several captüres,.and 
had then been taken prisoner and sent to England; Potier of 
St. Malo, who succeeded Surcouf in the Revenant, aud who, in 
command of that privateer carrying eighteen guns, captured the . 
"Portüguese man-of-war, the Concecáo, pierced. for 64, but carrying. 

54 guns; and Mallerouse of St. Malo, who, commanding the 
Iphigénie of 18 guns, aud having “captured the Pearl, Indiaman, 
carrying ten guns aud having on board treasure amounting to more 
than three lakhs of rupees, found himself suddenly face to face 
with H. M/s ship Trincomalé, carrying eighteen 24-pounder car-. 
ronades. The combat which ensued was so remarkable that T make A 
no: apology. for: recording it at length. I am fortunately able to 
quote an’ authority which every ‘Englishman will recognise as- 
impartial, for the extract which: follows is taken -from a, ‘private 
letter written to his brother in England by Mr. Cramlington, who 
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was: chief officer of the Pearl when alis was captured, and at 
the time a prisoner on board the Iphigénie. . 

After recounting the story of the capture of the Pearl Mr, Cram- 
lington thus continues: * The treasure was shifted on board the. 

privateer the next day ; ; and they. were so elated with their success 

rat they determined to return from their eruiseimmediately. But 
on the 10th, at night, we fell in with H. M’s. ship Zrincomalt, Capt. 
Rowe, mounting eighteen ,24-pounder carronades, but “badly 
manned.* She. had been fitted out at Bombay,and had been 
cruising in the Gulf nine or.ten months ; her crew very sickly, had 
lost a number of them by death, and had no frésh. supp! y. Ihave 
been told she had only seventy. active men on board. 

." A. partial action took place the nextday as they passed each 
other, and on the 12th, at 3 p.m. they came within gunshot again, 
and kept firing, at each other till after sunset, but at too great a 
distance for much damage to be done. Owing to calm and light airs 
; they. could not get hear ‘each other., A schooner, named the Comet, 

was in company "with the Trincomalé, mounting eight small guns. 
The captain of. the privateer wanted very much ‘to cut her off, but 
through the bravery and good conduct of her captain all his schemes 
failed, and she served to engage the Pearl, for whom she was more 
than a match. . : 
` AE half-past 60 "clock. the same evening, a fine breeze springing 
up; thé privateer bóre down towards her prize. The Trincomalt 
followed, and at 10 P.-M., (being. moonlight) brought her to’ action, 
which ‘continued for two hours with great fury: within musket- 

shot; when, with one ship luffing up, and the other edging down, 
they fell alongside each other and grappled muzzle and muzzle, 
Jn this situation they remained about half an.hoür, the slaughter 

V very gréat on both sides, "The French, being more numerous, were 
preparing to board; when by. some fatal accident, the .Trincomalt 
blew up, and every soul on board perished, except one English sea- 
man, named Thomas Dawson, and a lascar, The explosion: 
was so great, and the ships so close, that® the PHA OSRE s beans 
- was stove in. 

* I leave you to judge the dreadful situation I wasin at this 
crisis ; being below two decks, in the square of the main-hatchway, 
in the place appointed for the wounded; which was full of poor. 
souls of that description in circumstances too shocking to be 
described. All at once the hatehway was: filled in with- wood, 


~ ¥ James, in his Naval History, as carrying 22 ‘guns. The French 
~~writes quite at random regarding the captain he calls “ Malroux." Com- 
armament of the combatants. He, pare his account with that given 
:mpeaks of the Zrincomali as carrying by the: Pinak eye-witness: in the 
16 guns, probably six-pounders (the text. . 
italics are mine) ; and of the Iphigenje 
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thè liiis "were driven .out, "thé water rushing in, arid no visible. 
passage to the deck. The ship appeared to be shaker to pieces, . 
as the- hold beams had’ shrunk.so considerably; that where there 
'was.room before to stand. nearly: upright, vou could now only 
. crawl on. hands and knees, which I did - towards the hole on the . 
side where the water was coming in. “Close to this, by the: light-^ 
of the moon, I: found a hole. through both decks, which had heen * 
' newly made, Í suppose, by the falliug of some of the Trincomali’s 
. guns, or othér wreck, Through this I got with difficulty upon 
déck, when I found the ship just disappearing forward, and hastened 
. aft as fast as I could over the bodies of the killed, with which the 
- deck was, covered, to the tafferei, and jumped. overboard, 
‘) “T swam a little way from lier, dreading thé suction, and looked 
round for “her,. but she had -totally ` disappeared, I afterwards 
. caught hold of a piece of wood to which I clung for about an hour. 
and a half, and at which time the boats of the ‘Pearl came to pick: - 
us up, there being about thirty Frenchmen in the same predica- 
ment, "They, however, were all taken up first ; and -when I soli- 
‘cited to be taken in, ‘Thad a blow made at my head with an- 
- oar, which luckily missed me. This treatment I met with from.two : 
different boats, and I began to think they were going to leave mè 
‘tomy fate. But the Trench officer -in command of the Pearl, 
' hearing there were some Englishmen .on the. wreck, ordered the: 
boats immediately to return. and take,us up, viz., myself and 
Thomas Dawson, then the only survivor of the 7' rincomalt. 

`“ There were killed and drowned: on board the Iphígénie 115 
‘or 120 men. Among whom were the captain, seven officers, thes. 
surgeon, two young men, volunteers from the Isle of France, the : 
first Joatswain, gunner, and carpenter. All the treasure went. 
down in the privateer. Captain Rowe of the Trincomali was < 
-killed before his ship. blew up, as was also the first lieutenant ` 

whose name was Williams. The Comet, immediately on the 
accident happening, made sail from the Pearl.* I suppose-she 
was. afraid. there might be too many. Frenchmen for her to 
managé. On the 15th we arrived here ” (Muscat) “ for water,’ '&oe., 
and the French officer was so good as to give me my liberty." 

‘The Pearl subsequently reached. the Isle of Prance in à safety, 

but. the career of Mallerousé was over. 





.  * James enys that the’ Pearl es- captain of the Comet, in his official 
caped from the Comet. It would ap. report, dated .18th February 1800, 
pear from the impartial statement of admits that he only picked four se- 
the Englishman in the text, that the poys and a lascar, and those. immedi- = 
-Comet fied from the Pearl, But let ately after the accident !- It is clear.” 
‘the facts spéak. The Pearl remaining from this that it was not the Pearl 
-on the scene of action picked up by which sailed first froni the! Scene of the 
successive trips-of her boats aboyt-80 encounter, $ 
Frenchmen and two Englishmen. The , 
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' In addition to the preceding I may mention Pinaud of Nantes. 
. One incident in the career of this brave adventurer deserves to be | 
recorded, 
-In my: notice of Surcouf E have mentioned the feats he 
was able. to accomplish in the C/arisse, a:-brig carrying four- 
"teen guns. When Surcouf left the Clarisse for the Confiance, 
the command ofthe former was enirusted to Pinaud.. Pinaud 
took her in 1800 to the Indian seas, made many captures-but was ` 
. forced himself to sucéumb toan English. man-of-war. . Taken to 
Madras, he was thrown into prison, and finally placed, with about 
six: hundred other prisoners, on board the Prince, Indiaman, to be 
taken to England under the convoy of a squadron of six ships of 
war returning thither, The convoy saiied the middle of 1801, _ 
and reached in safety the latitude of the Isle of France. The ' 
locality. Pinaud 'considered favourable, if ‘other circumstances 
should combine, to strike a blow for freedom, He communicated ` 
his plan to his companions. They approved. Tt so happened that 
on the 29th October the squadron was surprised, when near the 
Isle of France, by a heavy squall which dispersed the vessels cam- 
- posing it. Pinaud considered the moment opportune. The chief 
"officer. was in the fore-topmast crosstrees ; the second officer in 
charge of the deck; the captain, : the military officers, and two 
French officers (prisoners) were in the cuddy taking tea, when sud- 
"denly there rushed upon them Pinaud at the head of à strong party 
of prisoners. Another division at the same time took possession of the 
“deck. The surprise had been so well managed and the séeret so well 
kept that there was not even the semblance of-a struggle. Pinaud 
took command of' the ship, followed the course laid down for 
some time so as not to excite suspicion, then, when night fell, he 
put out all the lights, changed the ship’s course, and reached. ‘the 


"Isle.of France a few weeks later (20th November). Pinaud next. ' 


made.a most successful cruise in the Subtile.. He. puonequently 
transferred his cruising ground to the West Indies. 
1t would be a tale of repetition to recount the deeds of several ' 


other adventurers, such as Cautance of the Eugene ; Peron of the .. 


Bellone ; and Henri of the Henriette. It will suffice to state that 
the i injury inflicted on the British trade with the East was, enor- 
mous, and the gain to the French so immediate that the privateers 
continued to increase and prosper in. cae of our overwhelming 
naval preety: x f a 


Key TIL. 

The eek of their impunity lay in the fact that in the Isles - 
di France and Bourbon, the enemy’s cruisers possessed a strong 
base of operations, It was the charmed refuge to which they - 
could retire ; from which they. could issue with renewed de 





i 
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-It' may-be asked why the British, boasting as they ‘did of the 
` command c of the .seas, allowed those islands , to remain so long 
in the. possession of their deadliest enemy. The question is 
difficult, even at this distant period, “to; auswer.: The sagacious 
intellect: of Marquess Weliesley had early detected. the weak point 
in the British armour, and with characteristic vigour he had-^ 
at once applied himself to repair it.. Very soon after the fall 
of. Seringapatam he had. organised from the armies of; the three 
presidencies .a force which, massed at. Trineomalf, should “proceed 
thence to the conquest of: Java and of the- French islands. This 
expedition had been-on the, very point of setting out when -urgent 
` orders from England, despatched. overland, diverted it to Egypt 
to aid the ‘expeditionary. corps of Sir Ralph. Abercromby., Partly, 
probably, owing to the “timid councils” which supervened on the. 
departure of the: great Marquess from India ; partly, likewise, on ' 

account of the exaggerated idea entertained , in England of the , 
. strength of the islands, and of.the great difficulties , which would 
attend an expedition, the idea was allowed for some years to drop. ^ 
The British Government contented itself with spasmodic directions 4 
to blockade the islands,—a measure, the effective carrying out of 
which was impossible, and which, even .when attempted, did not 
affect the successful egress and ingress of the adventurous cruisers. 

- At length the damage done by those. cruisers, aroused a cry of 
indignation and despair to which, it was impossible that the 
Government should remain longer deaf, Under, the pressure 
thus excited the Governor-General, Lord Minto, urged upon the ' 
Home Government the necessity of. adopting measures more 
effectual than that of a blockade ‘by. ships depending for their 
supplies on the Cape.or on Bombay.. Lord Minto was in conse- 
quence authorised to occupy Rodriguez, a small island about three 
hundred miles to the east of the Isle of France. Still neither th 
English Government nor the Governor-General entertained any 5 
idea beyond gaining a base from which ‘to supply a 
squadrons. — In accordance with these views a small force, consist 
. ing of 200 Europeans and two hundred natives, under ‘the. com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, was despatched i in May 1809 
from Bombay, in H. M.’s ship Belliqueua, to occupy, Rodriguez, : 
. . Rodriguez, used by the French'as a garden to supply the’ larger 
islands ‘with vegetables, was garrisoned by. three, . Frenchmen, 
gardeners, and these. were. insufficient, even if they had been 
inclined, to offer any serious resistance. The English detachment, 
. therefore, occupied the island without opposition, the 4th August. @ 
They kept the French gardeners to grow vegetables on its “soil, 2 
whilst using the island also as a 'depót for ‘ships’ | stores. These 
were landed in great: numbers, . 

It was soon found, however, Mist the French. DAE still 
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sailed and returned with their prizes-as they had been accustomed 

to sail and toreturn. They continued to elude, as succesfully as 

they had before eluded, the vigilance of the British cruisers, In 

a word, it was found that even with a base.so near.to the scené of 

operations as was Rodriguez, effectual blockade of the islands . 
“was impossible, : 

Under these circumstances the: ‘garrison. of Rodriguez was 
strengthened, and Colonel Keating was authorised“to make an 
attempt, on the Isle-of Bourbon.* ‘That. officer accordingly em- 
barked ‘on the, 16th September.(1809) 368 officers and men, of 
whom one-half belonged to the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry, on 
board H, M.’s’ ships: La Néréide and Otter and.the Hon'ble: 
Company's . cruiser. Wasp.. Or the 18th these -three vessels 
arrived off Port Louis, and the following -morning.they joined 
H. Ms ships Raisonable and Sirius; the naval force being com: 
manded by Comraodore: Rowley of the former. That same day 
the seamen-and troops destined for the attack, amounting to 604 

"men, were massed on board-the Néré:de, and towards evening the ` 
squadron stood “for the Isle.of. Bourbon, off the eastern coast of 
which: it arrived.on the morning-of the 20th. ‘Colonel: Keating, 
however, had resolved to attempt to carry St.-Paul, the chief town 
on the western side, to secure the: batteries there, And, to- force 
the surrender of the enemy's shipping in the port. 

At 5 o'clock on the. morning of the;21st the troops were- disem- 
barked to the south of Point de Galotte, seven miles from St. Paul. 
They were formed into three columns:: the reserve, composed of 
_Bighty men of the Pompadours, and eighty of the Royal Marines 
“under the command of Captain Forbes; the second column con- 

v sisting -of the detail of the 2nd~Battalion 2nd -Bombay Native 
' Infantry under the command of Captain Imlack;. the centre 

` column formed .of., 100 sailors under Captain Willoughby, and of 
the remainder of the. Pompadours and, Marines, akout 140 in 
number, under Captain Hanna, 

Colonel Keating landed first with the ‘reserve to cover. the dis- 
embarkation of the other-two columns. ‘This having been effected, 
the reserve column was directed to proceed under Captain Forbes 
by the road leading to St. Paul, until.it should pass the bridge 
over the lake, when it was.to make a turn to the left, and take 
possession first of the barracks, then of .the second battery, La 
Pierre, and then to proceed on. to the- first -battery, La Centière, , 
where it. would receive;fresh orders. from the commanding officer : 
the second column under Captain: Imlack, was. directed to pass 

Mw This. island was’ then called formity I adhere to the nomenclature S 

** Bonaparte", and was subsequently it bore from the time of its first occu- ' 


named and has since been krown as pation by the French. 
. * Reunion’; but for the sake of f unis 
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f the river- Galotte, then. to proceed along the seashore until it 
should reach the riyulet running from ‘the lake into. the bay.- 
It was then to 'advance up the béd of the-rivulet, past. the right- 
flank of the. battery, Lamboucére, then move out and form’ towards 
the sea, thus bringing it within pistol-shot of the rear of the 
battery, of which Captain Imlack was to take possession;. spike the” 
guns, and then move on to La Centiére. 

The centré column under Colonel Keating was to march straight 
on the battery La Centiére, and occupy it, detaching. thence a force 
to take. possession of the battery, La Neuve. La Oentiére was 
-to constitute the main post: — - 

Whilst the British “troops are marching in the "order above 

“indicated, I propose to take a glance at’ the means possessed by 
the French commandant of the island to resist so formidable an. 


t 3nvasion, 


The. commander of the French force i in the. island of Bourbon ` 
was General des Bruslys. That force was very small There 
were concentrated at the, capital, St. Denis, under the personal ‘ 
command of General des Brüslys, about one hundred troops of the 
line, and 300 Creoles. ` At. St. Paul, there were on board the 
: frigate Cartoline anchored in the harbour, 110 troops of the line, 

. and from two to three hundred Creoles, “The remainder of the 
force, entirely Creole, was scattered. over nine districts,* from which 
: they could. not without difficulty bé suddenly withdrawn and con- . 
centrated on a given point. Des Bruslys was expecting an attack ' 

. not at St. Paul, but at St. Denis. -His lieutenant at the former place, 
the ‘Commandant St.- Michiel, had -received no intimation that. 
the English were about to land. - When they did land he had. not 
then even withdrawn from the Caroline the European troops on £ 
K board- of her; 

` It can easily be aneda then that Colonel Keating’ s, first attack " 
was successful. The second column took possession of the battery 
Lamboucére, and the centre cclumn of the battery La Centiére 
without any strong opposition, except that offered by the fire from . 
the enemy’s ships in the river. The reserve column had likewise 
` moved on La Centiére and had turned its guns- on the enemy's 
shipping. The second column, under Captain Imlack, consisting 
‘only of 142 men of the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry’ and. of twelve 
Europeans, was then sent to take possession of the Battery La 
Neuve, deserted by the enemy. : ; 

;.Büt beforè Captain’ Imlack could reach La Neuve the, “French 
appeared ' on. the field. Very early. that morning the Comman- 
dant St. Michiel bad ordered the disembarkation of the 110... 

- Europeans from the Curoline, and had directed them to join him 





* These were St; Leu, St Louis, Benoit, St. André, St. Suzanue, “and 
BU Pierre, St. Joseph, St. Rose, St. Ste Marie. . 


t 
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as soon as possible in a very bone position he” had lien up in 
front of, the battery Là, Neuve. - "This position; was coveréd by a 

stone wall,; carefully loop- -holed; and. flanked on both sides by a 
` strong natural defence. ' Each of these flanks was again. covered by. 
three  six-pounders. f 

This position had been oceupied by St. Michiel "whilst „the 
English were marching on the batteries Lamboucère and La 
` Centiere, . He occupied. it still with about 150 Creoles when the 
swarthy sons of . India tinder their English officers marched upon 
it. The`attack was conducted . with? great gallantry, but the 
defences were too ‘strong and the artillery fire too concentrated, 
and the sepoys fell back. "A second attack was not more success- 
‘ful. ‘The British centre column, consisting entirely of Europeans, 
was then ordered up to, reinforce the native troops. Again. the 
attacking party charged. “This time they succeeded, after a des- 
j perate | conflict, in taking two of. the énemiy’s guns, büt-they made 
10 impression on his position: It was now ‘the turn of the 
‘French to be: reinforced, They were joined by 110 Europeans 
from the Caroline, and by many Creoles from the hills. . The 

. contest was now resumed with’ greater fury than ever, and it be- 
came necéssary for the English commander to bring.up the reserve 

, under, Captain. Forbes. This officer, ‘advancing by & circuitous 

_ route,’ "occupied the battery La Neuve and thus took up a position 
very nearly in rear of the enemy. 

St. Michiel felt bis 'post no Jonger tenable. He evacuated it 
: therefore, and fell back upor- St. Paul ; losing, after a most gallant 
` resistance; his four remaining guns.. After that the course of the 
English was easy. `, The fourth and fifth batteries, La Pierre and 

T3 Caserne, fell into their hands. By half-past eight they had 
taken possession of the town, the magazines, eight. brass field 
pieces, one hundred and seventeen new and heavy iron guns of 
different calibres, and all tlie stores. The commodore, seeing 

- the .suecess of the troops, immediately stood in, anchored 
close to the enemy’s shipping, and compelled it to surrender. 
The same evening Colonel Keating destroyed all the public pro- 
perty in the town not fit for _transport, and re- embarked his 
troops. 

General des Bruslys learned with surprise the: same night the 
landing of the British troops on the west coast of the island, He 
immediately collected all'his available men and marched: towards 
St. Paul. He arrived on the hills covering the town on the evening 

.. of the 221d and encamped there... - Colonel Keating determined to 
^. dislodge him the following morning.. He accordingly embarked” 
his entire force in. boats "early on the 23rd. But whether it was 
that des Bruslys thought that further resistance would only lead to 
greater disaster, or ‘whether the moral tensiod was too strong for 


* tion. 
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lim, this at least i is certain, that he did not wait for a contest, but 
retreated to St. Denis and shot himself.* 

' The Commandant St, Michiel succeeded to the post thus vacated 
by. des Bruslys. There was nothing left for him but to negotiate 
with the. conqueror.’ 
` were not heavy. It, was-arranged that hé should retain possession 
of. St, Paul until he ‘should be able to place on board his ships 
' the stores he had taken there, and to fit out the captured 
vessels? for sea. This was soon accomplished, and onthe 2nd 


October Colonel. Keating evacuated , the island and set sail for 


Rodriguez. 
3 l E NS IV 

. The success of this expedition showed the Government how 
far from formidable were the resources possessed by the rece 
: and how easy it would be to strike a decisive blow at. these 
harbours of safety for ‘the French: privateers, Impressed with Y 
this idea Lord Minto, witliout waiting for orders from England, “ 
. despatched in the spring of 1810, ‘considerable reinforcements 
from the three presidencies to the island of Rodriguez. These 
reinforcements raised the troops under Colonel Keating’s orders 
to 8,650 men, of whom not.quite one-half were Europeans, So 
confident was Lord Minto of the: success of his plans that he 
norhinated,. in, anticipation, Mr. Farquhar of the Bengal Civil 
: Service to be Governor of the island! > ` 


The conditions insisted upon by the latter Ld 


The transports conveying the reinforcements to Golonel Keat- ; 
ing arrived off Rodriguez on the 25th' June, but it was-not till 5 


the 3rd July that the expedition was able to start for its destina-: 
This time Colonel Keating had determined to strike at 
‘once at the heart of Bourbon, at its capital, St, Denis. With’ 
this- view it was ‘arranged. that the transports should meet at a 
given point about fifty “miles to the windward of the island ; that 
the troops should then. concentrate by brigades on board H. M’s 
ships.of warf and that these should proceed at. once to the 
points marked out. for each beforehand. : 

‘About 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 7th J dly, Lieutenant- 


3 


Colonel Campbell, and -150 ‘troops of. the 4th brigade, accom- | 





* He left a paper saying that. he . 


“had destroyed” himself to avoid death 
- ‘on the scaffold—a commentary on 
‘the dread- caused in a weak mind by 
the terrible knowledge that his master 
required, before all things, success, 
^o Thesé were the Caroline frigate, 
44 guus ; the Grappler brig, 11 guns; 
"the. Streatham a merchaninian, 880 . 


tons . and pierced for 30 guns; 
Europe, 820 tons, pierced for 26 


Tres ‘Amis and Le. Creole of sixty 
tons each; 
I These were the Boadicea, 38 ; 


"he Sirius; the Iphigenia ; the "Magi: 


cienne ; ' and tlie Neéréide., 


-guns ; ‘the Fanny,‘ 150 tons; the : 


» 
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panied by Captain: Willoughby, R.:N., ‘commanding a party of 
sailors, the whole constitutiag-the advanced guard. of the fozce, 
were successfully landed at a point between. the battery St. 
Marie and the batteries of the town. ‘A few moments later,- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod,- ‘commanding., the “8rd brigade, 
effected a landing with 150 men, somewhat to the right of Colonel 
. Campbell’s party, expecting to be joined. by the remainder of 
his . brigade. But just at this moment the weather, which cill 
then had been: calm: and’. moderate, suddenly became. stormy. 
So violent was the surf that: “farther desembarkation was im- 
possible. Under these cireumstanées Colonel Keating could not fail 
to be very anxious for the safety of.the: handful of troops which 
bad but just landed. Impressed, . however, with the truth of the 
~ motto that in all doubtful circumstances boldness is prudence, the 
colonel was desirous that his. troops should try to daunt the enemy 
; by themselves taking the initiative: But the violence of the surf 
i had increased and was jncreasing.. -No boat could take an order to 
* them.- Yet, the fate of the three or four hundred men just landed 
` seemed to depend. upon their receiving one. . Every device was, tried. 
" A’small vessel: was beached, stern- ‘foremost, in the hope that one 
at least.of her crew might | make his way to. the shore, :;But the 
fury of the elements frustratéd even this , attempt. Further effort 
appeared impossible, Colonel Keating was in despair. At this” 
crisis Lieutenant; Foulstone, H. Ms. 69th , Regiment, came forward 
. unsolicited, and’ volunteered, to swim through the surf and carry 
orders. to ‘Colonel .Macleod., His offer. was, promptly accepted, 
Carried in a.boat.,to the edge of :the- surf Foulstone jumped 
in, and though;a: good deal “knocked, about; reached: the sho-e. 
i carried orders, to Colonel ,. Macleod to unite. the two parties 
which bad landed, and. at..once..to attack and storm St. Marie.. 
Macleod carried out ‘these instructions’ with. spirit and. energy, 
occupied the post, aud remained there unmolested all night, 

As the weather next day showed no signs of moderating, Colorel 
Keating proceeded with the.third and fourth brigades to tne 
leeward, to.Grand, Chaloupe ; where, on the 8th, about T1: A.M., 3e 
succeeded in effecting..a. landing... Colonel .Keating at this pofat - 
was separated from. the, town by. heights. . He. lost. no. time. in 
crossing these, and before 2 PM. he occupied -a position Bone 
which ihe could command thé-enemy’s entrenchments, 

, But. affairs had gone -somewhat,;too, fast for, him. The ‘first 
brigade, commanded. by Colonel Fraser; had. succeeded at 2 o'cloek 

be on the afternoon of the 7th, in effecting a landing in a/position to 
the south of the capital within sight of the- enemy. This dariag. 
achievement had.the effect.of concentrating “upon : Colonél Fraser 
the entire attention of the French commandant, ‘and diverting . 
it from Colonel Macleod’s isolated party. Colonel Fraser resolved 
- GJ 
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to keep his attention fixed. -He at once pushed forward, dislodged 
the-enemy from the. heights; and then took up a commanding 
position just above the town. — 

~He had with bim only 350 bayonets, ‘all Europeans, but with 
; these he kept the enemy anxious and. occupied until darkness fell: 
He then retréated to a secure position a littlé in the rear ` which” 
cut the communications between St. Denis aud St. Paul. 

Re-inforeéd during the night- by from 300 to 400 sepoys, 
i and _by his guns and pioneers; "Colonel Fráser,' posting ,the *sepoys 

so as to protect. his rear, advanced at 4o'élock in thé.morning 
towards the town, re- occupied the position of the previous evening, 
and, forming his troops tliere, waited for the day. 

"When day broké Fraser:saw-in the’ plain -below him the whole 
available French force.: This force, consisting of 19U Europeans 
‘and 350 Creoles, was drawn up in two: columns, each with a field 
piéce at its head, covered: by the concentrated: fire of the batteries, 
and commanded by the successor. of thé unfortunate des: Bruslys, : 
Colonel de Suzanne. Fraser did not hesitate: Under a.inixed show- 
er of balls issuing allat'once from the many and-deep-toned ‘months 
of the-ordnance and muskétry* the. British soldiers descended 

the heights in’ steady and wibroken 'áligiiniént;' When they- 
reached’ the plain Colonel: Fraser pave: ‘the: order to charge: Der 
at once charged liome, ~ 

; The French stood firm; covéred My. heir guns, ill: ‘the roili of 
the British grenadiers: warned them of the earnestuess ‘of the-play. + 
They tlien~ ‘rétired. iu “good: order, witliont waiting: for: ‘actual’: 
contact, behind the guns.’ But’ even there they: were: not safe. 
‘from: their-infuriated-enemy. - Where they could ‘retire be ‘eould' - 
follow; And he did follów:- The-dash of the onset could not be * 
withstood, "Lhe: French commandant escaped with difficulty ;' the” 
second in command was taken prisoner ; thé:men were-driven head- 
long from: ‘position to position until all tlieir redoübts were occupied. 

. by “their “victorious: rivals; ‘and though . rallying; they did make. 
. an effort to” recover-theése; thé attempt was not ‘only unsuccess-- 
ful; but-it cost them-the life of: their leader: Shortly. afterwards : 
the: ‘Frencli commandant sent a cartel asking. for terms. A little 
later Colonel Fraser was Joined ye the’ second brigade ‘under 
Colonel: Drummond. 

Such was the positión ln Colonel Kéating with the third and 
fourth brigades came within sight’ of St. Denis on the ‘afternoon 
of: the-8th: ‘September: He was‘about to march on the town wlien: 
à messenger froni Salones Fiàser bróught him the’ intelligence’ of — 


its surrender, oy 
E The for mal: Capitulation was: “not indeed’ signed till the” evening 


* Asiutic A nual "Register. 
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of dhs following day. .By the terms of it the entire island of 

Bourbon, containing a population of upwards of 100,000 souls, 

became British territory. ‘This conquest had been effected with 

a loss of only eighteen men killed and seventy-nine . wounded. 
' There was no further resistance, ‘The French troops were trans- 
^. ported as prisoners of, war to the Cape. , 


Tie iege of the capture of Bourbon reached Calcutta on the 
24th August. It had the effect of stimulating the determination 
to conquer the larger island. It was known that the French 

i squadron charged with the protection of the two islands, and con- 
sisting of the Bellone and Minerve frigates, and the sloop Victor, 
was absent ona. cruise in the Indian seas, Mr. Farquhar, the 
new Governor of Bourbon; considered theu the inoment opportune, 
even before he should receive-official authority, for, feeling his way 
towards the accomplishment of this greater work. - Accordingly 

| on the 18th’ August he embarkéd 250 men on.board.the boats of 
the frigates at ‘his disposal, and sent them that night to attempt 
the surprise of the Isle de la Passe. . This small. island, distant only 
three miles from the mainland, lies at the entrance of the’ harbour 
of Grand Port, then called Port Imperial, on the south-eastern coast 
of the Isle of France, The expedition was successful, and agarri- 
son of 130 men was left to guard de la Passe. From this advanced 
post the English were able to- communicate with the mainland, 
and Mr. Farquhar i thought he could make an advantageous use of 
this communication by distributing to the- people of. the. island 
copies of a proclamation in: which the ambition of the French 

» was contrasted: disadvantageously with the good government of 

the English.. This somewhat..childish demonstration met with the 
“fate that might have been anticipated. - d failed to seduce a siugle 
islander. 

Before adverting to the measures next taken by the English, I 
propose to remark for a few moments on the state of affairs at 
this moment in the Isle of France, The Governor of that island 

- was General Count Decien. He was one of the most distinguished 
officers of the French Army.. He had made his earlier campaigns 

' under Kléber, Hoche, and. Móreau. At Hohenlinden he had con- ` 
tributed more than any other general, . excepting perhaps General 
_ Richepanse, to the decisive victory. Named in 1802 by. the First 
Consul Captain-General of the French possessions to the east of the 
. Cape of Good Hope, he had: accompanied, Admiral Linois.to the 

-- Indian waters, had with him visited Pondichery; and recognising the , 
impossibility of keeping that place.in thé evens of the breaking 
out of a war, then imminent, with England, had sailed to the 
Isle of France, thence to. concert the measure which it might still 
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-be possible to direct against the- resblute enemy of his country: 


‘But he did: not.’ stop’ there: "He devoted himself. with ‘all ‘the 


. ardour of liis € generous add eilighteried nature to. the amelioration, 


of the ‘condition of the islanders. He modified and improved the 
‘old ‘commercial’ laws; hé éstablished a number of ‘useful institu- 


tions; codified the general; the civil, and the criminäl laws of the.“ 
‘island, embodying them in a code which, I believe, is still known 


as the Code Decadu.* So saltitary were. his reforms, SO beneficent 


. his. administration, that’ many years’ ‘later an illustrious French- 


, nus, and La Manche : the others, constituting the’ squadron under 


man' referring, 


Decaén* made"tlie: ‘people.’ évér whorh he ruled ‘alinost’ forget even 
thé nanies of La Bourdonnais and of' Dupleix." 

Such was ‘thé’ mati, “Let! us now ‘glance at the meáns at his 
disposál'in 1810." He'had.witlr him only: 800 : Frenéh''troóps of 


tlie line, and scatteréd. over the ‘island, from 2‘to’ 5,000. Creole ^ 


fnilitià. In Port Louis were three frigates; the Astrée, the Vé- 


iņ a speech in'thé Camber of Peers, to‘his-achieve: > 
ments 'in tlie y islands; ‘used this remarkable, expression : , * Géneral 


Commodore’ Duperré; had not then. returned: from. their cruise, : 


"With thesé small means-to meet a powerful and well-organised 
attack’ he’ must’ have feli that all the: resources, even "of his own 


brave heart, would be abundaiitly drawh upon, 


Before, however, the English liad been able: to. ak advantage | 


of their: possession of dé’ la‘ Passe; Commodore Duperré returned, 
bringing “with him, besidès'his'own ‘three vessels previously named, 
tivo-Indiamen; the Windham and the Ceylon, captured in the 


Indian waters. As he approaclied thé island on the 20th July, . 
‘Duperré noticed thé Tricolor still flying on the staff of the small .. 


fort in'the isle de la Passe. -. With it likewise was a'signal advising 
him that “the enemy was-cruising at the Coin de Mire" “A 
three-masted: vessel, also flying the: Tricolor, was likewise” discerned 
lying, at anchor under the walls of the fort, -Deceived by- these 


“appearances, Düperré signalled to his squadron to make the best of 


their way to Grand Port, directing the sloop Victor to'také the lead 
closely followed by thë Miner ve; each in passing td communicate 
with the, three-masted . vessel lying off de la Passe. The Victor 
sailed on without the smallést suspicion, till;as she was doubling 





* So highly appreciated. were the 
merits of this code that, when, the 


Isle "of France was surrendered to 


` the English, it wag made'an article of 
| the’ capitulation “that it- should be 


cont:nued to be ruled -by the-‘Code 


. Decaén.. The article ran + ** Shall pre-. 
- Sérve "their religion, laws, and eus- 


tonis, d 


one of the ablest of Napoleon's niinis- 
ters. He died in 1841, leaving be- 


hind him, says M. Chanut “one of- 


the purest aud most honourable rec 


putations of our epoch: 


ae 
[ He had also enlisted 500 forelgá 


prisoners, mostly Irish y but. these 
could not, be depended,upou to fight 


' against their own countr ymen, 
. t Gérard Lacuée, Comte de Cess: ae, 
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the fort, she received at once broadsides from the stránge ship 
and from the: battery. on- shore ;' ‘these simultaneously hoisting 
English colours The surprise ôf every oné on hoard. the French 
ships may be conceived.’ But Duperré was équal to thé occasion, 
Signalling” to his ‘ships’ to’ keep close to windward, he made his 
Waf into thé harbour ‘aad anchéred in’ a very "advantageous posi- 
tion, admitting - of ‘constant,’ communication with the shore. In 
this operation: hé had; Boiréver,. the iad fortune to lose one ef his 
prizes, the- Windhasi, ‘Owing | tor the indecision. siaplayed by the 
officer i in charge of her. 

-- Notwithstanding’ the advantageous ` ‘position taken ‘up ‘by: the 

French commodore; Captain“ Pym of the Siris, in com- 
municátion with Captain’ Willoughby of thé: ANéréide; determined 
to attack him. On the 22nd'aécordingly bòth` these frigates 
Stood in; but they bad scarcely arrived within’ a” mile óf the 
' énémy's line when the Sirius grounded The, Néréide did not 
„eare to go on alone. The | attgnipt: therefore failed for the 
“moment. r 

‘Meanwhile intelliget of thé events’ occurring in ‘the viéinity 
of Grand Port reachéd General Deécàéu That able officer im- 
mediately despatched oir board-Düperré's squadron all the’ avail- 


able seamen’ in the island. Hie orderéd also the three frigates in - 


Port Louis; the Astrée, La Manéhe, and the Vénus to proceed 
under thé senior captain, Hamelia,* to the aid! of Their sisters 
threatened: in Grand Port. - 

But before Captain Hameli ‘could reach the. scene, of action 
. the two English frigatés bad been réinforéed' by the Iphigenia 
and the’ Magicienie. As these approached the’: shoal on--which 
* the’ Sirius had struck the previous afternoon, but from which she 

\ had just: then extricated herself, that-vessel and her consort. pre- 

pared to weigh anchor. But before deciding to. renew his attack | 
Captain Pym assembled: on board "the: Sirius the- captains 
of the three- otlier slips and all the available pilots. The 
conference resulted in a resolution to proceed at- once. to the 
attack, the certain effect of "which no oné questioned for à 
momént, 

' Duperré : had expected this attack ; “and: hé had prepared to 
meet it with the skill which marked his;long ahd glorious 
career. I havé'said that his‘ships had éasy communication with 
the shore. All along that shore, below. his vessels, he had erécted 
formidable batteries, ‘had armed them’ with heavy guns, and man- 

-ned them with those of his sailors who were most gkilled'in the 
art of gurney: "His own ships; c cover éd by shoals and: by sanken 





* pung of Adiniral Hamèlin who’ dot thanded ihe French ' Blick Sea 
E fleet during the: Crimenn War. 
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rocks, the navigation amongst which was difficult, had been 
so placed as to be able to meet with a concentrated fire am 
advancing enemy. The Indiaman he had taken, the Ceylon, had 
likewise been heavily armed and the command of her entrusted to 
one of the best officers at his disposal ; Duperré had himself seen 

"to every detail; he had that morning. inspected every battery; 
said a cheery word to every officer, spoken to his captains of 
his plansand his hopes: Having done this he waited, with a 
serene. countenance and a bold heart, 'the advance, of the 
English. XEM MON 
- They came on,—they. too, dauntlessly; even jubilantly. But 
-no sooner -had ‘they; sailing close together, arrived within range, 
than the shore batteries opened upon them. ‘The fire was tremen- 
dous and effective, but.it did not check the: onward progress of 

. the British ships.“ The Iphigenia, in accordance with a, previously 

 -concérted plan, directed her course towards.the. Minerve, and: 
opened on her so terrible a fire within half pistol-shot.that she 
drove her out of the line.. The Magicienne a little ahead of 

‘the Iphigenia was about to engage the Ceylon: when she struck on 

-a hidden rock and lay. motionless in the water in such a position 
that but few of her guns could bear on the enemy. The Néréide, 
close astern of the Bellone commanded by Duperré, engaged 
that vessel on one side whilst Captain Pym in the Sirius attacked 
her on the other. The French sloop, the Victor, was meanwhile 
doing all in her powerto aid the Minerve by firing at, and 
engaging.thé attention of, the Iphigenia. > 
. The numberof guns, the weight of metal, the inspiration, of 
attack, all were in favour of the English, and Duperré saw that 
unless he used his brain to aid. the physical power of his men ‘ 
his squadron must be destroyed. He put in force then- a manœuvre ,. 

* which he had arranged. beforehand in: concert with his. captains, 

He signalled to them to cut their cables and let their vessels gently 
strand. -The result fully answered his auticipations. As his own 
vessel, the Bellone, glided slowly towards the shore, Captain Pym 
With all the impetuosity of his nature, turned the Sirius in pursuit, 

: Not following, however, the exact line the French commodore 
had taken, he dashed. his vessel on to a shoal; and ‘there she 
remained fixed, immoveable, and powerless. AR 

Having thus rid himself of one enemy, Duperré concentrated all 
the fire of the Bellone on the other, the Néréide, which, following 
the example of the Sirius, had likewise drifted on .a shoal. 
Exposed to a most galling fire, the Néréide fouglit until most of_ 

` her guns were disabled and'the greater part of her crew had been 
killed and wounded. Incapable of protracting the defence she 

- then struck. But in the excitement of the fire and in the blindness 
of thé smoke the hauling down of the Union Jack was not per- - 
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ceived by the enemy, ad the French continued their fire for some 
time longer. * 
- Tn the other part of the line, likewise, fortune ` had inclined. to 
the French. . The Iphigenia, warned by the fate of her consorts,. 
\ dad warped out of close range, . The Mugicienne on her rock 
‘had: been so pounded by the Ceylon and the shore batteries thai, 
when morning broke, she could scarcely keep afloat. 
- The firing continued all night. -At 11 p.m. the crew of the Magi- 
cienne abandoned her, * She blew up immediately afterwards, At 
the early D. Duperré sent off a:boat’s crew to take possession” 
of the Néréifle. . The. Iphigenia then-endeavoured for a short time 
' to extricate the Szrius from her position, but-failing, that vessel too 
. was abandoned and blown up. Of all the squadron: that had 
sailed so.proudly and so ‘confidently to.the attack on the previous 
day the Iphigenia alone remained ! 
But she was not destined fo escape. . Duperré. indeed was 
dymanie to get off his stranded ships in sufficient- time to follow her 
to the Isle de la Passe. But just at the opportune moment, just 
as.she had been warped to her station off that islet, there arrived 
off Grand Port the squadron of three frigates which General. 
Decaén had despatched from: Port Louis. .In ‘the’ presence of, a 
force so overwhelming Captain Lambert of the Iphigenia had no 
_ alternative but to. yield. his vessel and the islet, He- tried hard 
to save the former ; but General. Decaén had arrived at Grand 
Port, and he dietatéd terms of absolute surrender.. . They were | 
with a pang accepted. : The Iphigenia and. her. orew-3vere made 
` over to the ‘French, and the Tricolor once more floated over the 
{little fort of the Isle dela Passe. - -~ 
Thus ended -the first. attempt. of the. English on the Isla of 
France..- If we are bound to admire. the » ‘pluck; the daring, 
the determination displayed by’ our countrymen, .we cannot, in 
candour, refuse an equally appreciative- acknowledgment iof the | 
combined..skill and courage. by which Duperré converted an ap- 
‘parently certain defeat into a most.decisive victory. Later iw 
bis career Duperré accomplished gteat things. In- 1814 he de- 
fended the lagunes of Venice, against. an Austrian àrmy ; in 1823, 
at the head: “ofi a. French squadron, he compelled the: Surrender of 
Cadiz ; in- 1830, commanding: a French. fleet, :he besiegéd -and . 
took . Algiers.: But it is^ probable ithàt whenever, during: the 
time intervening. ‘between: that last: great- féat of:arms and -his 
death in 1846, -hé-miglit have-been disposed to.pass in review the 
events" of his "distingüished. life, he “referred: with the greatest 
satisfaction: tothe: repulse and destruction of an. English squadron 





* Every man on board the Néréide was killed or wounded, —Asiatic 
Annual eae 3 
e 
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‘of superior-force at Grand Port on the 24th and 25th August 

1810! 

Flushed with his. success, De resolved to resume ‘the 
offensive. - Collecting all the-ships at his disposal, now constituting 
.& formidable squadron, hé blockaded the island of Bourbon, inter-_ 
' cepting with great success the merchantmen - which . were bringing” 
. supplies to it from India. He hoped to starve the English: 
.garrison into submission before. it could be strengthened. by. the 
‘large reinforcements which, lie well knew, Were on thei y from. 
India. - The only English ‘ship ‘remaining in ie waters, the 
Boudicen, 88; had, after the’ re-capture of the Isle Ex la Passe, 
taken refuge in thé harbour of. St. Paul. — - 

Whilst the:blockade:of: Bourbon .was: still being EEEE 
the British 38 -gun frigate iL' Africaine. appeared off St" Denis. 
(12 September). Captain Rowley... instantly brought round 
‘the: Boadicea with the- Otter, sloop of -war, and the Staunch, ` 
gun-brig, to- join’ the: new arrival, The. junction having been; 
effected it was-resolved. to attempt. to drive away the blockading’ 

. force; consisting of thé tanger ee peony: CERE: at; Gene, 
Port-—and the Astrée..  . 4 

The French frigates stood at once- f. i sea: enticing the enemy. 
to follow them: ‘It was soon found that the Africaine was afar. 
better sailer than the French frigates and than her: own :consoit,. 
the Boadicea; and tliat:in the chase she was rapidly leaving: the: 
latter behind. Sbe:therefore shortened sail, Before night fell, 
hówever;.the -Africéine: had coine:up close‘to the enemy, ‘and she 
‘thén endeavoured tormaintain this position until day should break, 

. keeping up communication with the Boadicea by means of night^ 
signals, At3 o'clock: in the morning, however;—the Boadicea” 
being then from. four to: five miles astern of her consort, —a sudden 
“breeze . caught the sails of the Africaine; and ‘carried her, not’ 

` without her.cómmander's consent; ‘within -less than .musket-shot 
distance on the "weather quarter: of the -Asirée: . Captain: Corbet, + 
who.commanded: the English : frigate, could :not resist the tempta- 
tion, -but ât once fired into the enemy: «The dstrée: immediately: 
replied; The:second broadside: from the A sérée severely wounded. 
Captain. Corbet; but his place was taken: by the: first. lieutenant,’ 
and.thé action was. continued for- ten minutes -With great spirit. 
By that time the Iphigéwie had time to‘ come.to the aid “of her 
consort, Whilst:the Astree :continued: within pistol-shot on .the: 
larboard. beam of the English. frigate, the Iphigénic. came Gloss: "B 
on her starboard: bow and-raked her several times, +- 

. ` A contest: $0 unequal could not long. continue; Yet a one: Shows 
elapsed” before the ‘gallant crew of the A fricaine would confess 





* The French at once changed “the final a into « e 
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iNe conquered ; and even then it was not till 163 of: thei 
number had been killed and. wounded... eu EE 
. But- the interlude was not yet over. "Commodore Rowley of the. 
: Boadicéa noticed at^ break of day , thatthe- Africaine had béen 
captured.. He did not at’ once attempt to, disturb her conquerors; 
does made way towards. the Otter and Stwwnch. Having’ joined . 
these he set out with them in pursuit of the enemy. The: French : 
, gatos. were not inclined to’ risk another engagement with three 
. fresh vessels. -The rigging of -the Iphigénie had been so out up 
as to render difficult of management. ' Shé had also fired away 
nearly all.hgf ammunition. Captain Bonnet of the Asírée pre- 
ferred then the abandonment of his prize to-an encounter which 
could scarcely be.successful. Taking; then, the Iphigénie in tow, 
-he abandoned the A fricatne,—which - “Was, halpless, —to her former 
masters, and returned. to, Pórt Louis, capturing on his $ Way asis- 
` teen-gun cruiser belonging to tlie East: ‘India Company. ` 
E Commodore Rowley and. his prize ‘then , reached: the alor: 
ageat St: Paul. Tlie blockadé of, Bourbon was at ‘the same time 
resumed -by the French frigate. Vénus, 44. and. the sloop 
Victor. Whilst engaged in this blockade, these -vessels sighted 
- the British $2+gun frigate Ceylon, having ‘on board General 
Abercromby, on his way from. Madras to Bourbon, to. assume tlie 
corninand of the troops destined to act against the Isle of’ France. 
They at once set out in pursuit. The Vénus, being a. better 
sailer, soon caught up and. engaged tlie British..frigate... After ‘a 
close contest of three-quarters of àn. hour, in- which the: Vénus, 
- Jost her mizen-mast, and the Ceylon. was rendered almost Anman- 
"4 REeabiS the Vénus assumed: a position to leeward, and- ‘continued 
firing only’ at intervals. until the Victor * should come up. , 
Nis occurred about two louis after the action had begun. The . 
ibtor then took a raking position. ath wart the bows-of the Ceylon, 
“and tlie latter, then quite-helpless, struck her flag, 

But there was speedy vengeance in store for ‘the British. The 
Boadicea, accompanied - by. the. Otter and Staunch, having des- 
cried the Wrench frigate with her prize “abreast of St. "Denis, 

. started “off at’ once im pursuit. The Victor vainly ‘endéavoured 
to take in tow: the damaged Ceylon, and the latter, cost.off, was ` 
re-captured. : Then came the -turn of the : Vénus, But she had. 
been too much ‘crippled:in her fight. of, the’ previous: ‘night to :be . 
-able to offer effectual iesistance to a fresh and: more, powerful 
frigate, and too much damaged i in. n-her rigging: to. eeeape. Captain 





ems. Victor was, no other than. had bu captured by ‘the English | 
“ont old friend; the ^ Revenant, so and re-üamed the Viefor. She was” 
famous under: Strcouf: Taken into: subsequently re- captured by, the: 
the Freuch Navy as -the- Jéna, she French, j 


9. SR om qu. 


. between the 23rd and 25th August,: 
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Hamelin, who commanded her, made, however, a hot fight óf ii, 
and only struck when further resistance had become impossible; * 
‘The -capture of the Vénus was the turning point in the scale, 
Thenceforward the favours of fortune were showered et. 
on the British, Shortly after that -event there arrived at Su 
Denis the frigate Nisus, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Bertie, 
the precursor of a fleet and army on their way from England vd 
the Cape of Good Hope, ordered to. co-operate with the troops taken 
from the three presidencies, which had started from India about the 


Same time, to effect the reduction of the Isle of Fray 





= a CONT 





Tt was me however, until the 14th October that Admiral Bertie 
had been.able to refit the ships which he found at St. Paul and 


St. Denis, 


But on that daté:he sailed.from the former port at’ 


the head of the Boadicza, the Africaine, the Ceylon, the Nisus, 


and the WNéréide, + to blockade Port Louis. 


Leaving three of 


these vessels on that:duty,-he proceeded on the 19th in company: 
with General Abercromby to Rodrigtiez, there to meet thé troops `. 
and ships which, coming respectivély from England and India, 
had appointed that little island to be their rendezvous.. 

On the 24th Admiral Bertie fell in with the British squadron 
on its way to the Indian seas, commanded. by Rear-Adíniral Drury 


and consisting of séven ships. 


Two of these, the Cornelia, 82, and 


the Hesper sloop, were at once sent. to increase the blockading force 


off Port-Louis ; 


tivo others, the lorin ade, 38, and the Doris, 86, 


Were x ‘detained at Rodriguez; the remainder were sent, on. to their ' 


destination. 


"The admiral arrived at ‘Rodriguez on. the 3rd Novein-° 


ber, arid found there tlie troops which had been sent from Bombay. 
The division from Madras convoyed by the Psyche and Corn,’ 
, wallis arrived on the Gth, and that from: Bourbon on. the 12th 


| November. 





- * It is gratifying to notice the 


manner in which Hamelin’s gallant. 
- service, notwithstanding. the loss of 


his ship, was acknowledged by Napo- 
léon. Ina despatch’ from the Min- 
ister of Marine, dated 27th -December 
1810, I find the following: “ His 
Majesty has remarked with pleasure 
that you rendered decisive the success 
which Captain Duperré had obtained 


and that you subsequently captured 
the frigate Ceylon in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, , Whatever may have been 
the events "which followed, H. M. has 
not the less appreciated the splendid 


ib 


H 


5. 


defence which you made, notwith- ' 


standing that, when disabled by a 


preceding combat, you were attacked 
by superior forces. He has deigned, 
in appreciation of. these different 
actions, which testify to-your courage 
and to your skill, to promote’ you 
to the grade of Commander of 
the Legion of Honour.” The follow- 
ing year Hamelin was created a 


Baron and promoted to the rank of ; 


Rear-Admiral. - 

Formerly the Yénus. 
noticed that three.ships of the squa- 
dron had been in the possessiou of. 
the French. 


ve 
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- The troops from Bengal and those from the Cape were so long 
in coming, that the admiral in concert with the general determined 
not to wait for them beyond the 21st. All preparations accordingly 

. were made for the expedition to leave Rodriguez on the morning 

V. of the 22nd, when, on the evening of the previous day, the happy 

^ intelligence was received that the Bengal division was in the 
offing. The transports conveying it were at once ordered not. 
to drop anchor, but to join the main fleet and accompany it to 
the selesigd, point of debarkation, Grande Baye, about fifteen. 
miles io banded of Port Louis.  , 

- The afmÁment, independently of the division from the Cape 

' of Good Hope, which did not arrive in time to take any. part 
in tlie-operations, consisted of forty-six transports, and a ‘fleet of 

. twenty-one sail” They carried 11,300 fighting men, composed as 
follows.—Of regiments of the line there were, thé 12th, 14th, 

; 22nd, 33rd, 56th, 59th, 65th, 69th, 84th, and 89th regiments; 
a the artillery consisted of four batteries from Bengal and Madras ; 
: the European cavalry-of one troop of the 26th. dragoons. The 
native troops from Bengal and Madras consisted of four volun-. 
teer battalions, and the Madras pioneers: two. thousand sailors 
and marines were likewise contributed by the fleet. The 

Euorpeans were to the natives of the force in the proportion of 

two to one. ; 

General Decaén had not been unconscious of the coming storm. 
‘Aware of his own inability to oppose with success any large 
hostile force led with ordinary prudence, he had nevertheless 

,. exerted himself to the utmost to rouse the energies of the colonists. 
We have seen that he had at his disposal only 800 French troops 
A of the line, in addition to 500 enlisted prisoners, mostly Irish, ` 
upon whom he could'not depend, The Creole element has been 
variously estimated. Extravagant English writers have rated- it 

as.high as 10,000; but it probably never exceeded 4,000; . 
and. of these it is recorded by the English annalist of the 
‘time, that " they-refused on the approach of the British 
armament to co-operate in the defence of the island." A few 
of the slaves were armed, but in’a most cursory and inefficient 
manner. 

General Decaén might,- indeed, well have despaired. But he 
allowed no symptoms of any such feeling, evén if he entertained 
it, to appear. No sooner had he received information that the 
hostile armament had left Rodriguez than he issued a spirited 





a ` "These were, the Illustrious, 47 ; the Cornelia, Psyche, and Ceylon, of 
the Cornwallis, 44; the Africaine, the 32; the sloops Hesper, Eclipse, Hecate, 
Boadicea, the Nisus, the Clorinde, and Acton; the gun-brig Staunch, 
the Menelaus, the Néréide, each of and four smaller vessels. ` : ` 
38 ; the Phebe and Doris, of 36; T Asiatic Annual Register, 1801-11 | 
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* piédleniátion calling upon the colonists” to aid the army ‘aad 
navy in the.defence- of the island, promising them victory; should: 
they. respond to-his call. “He could do no more in that way. 
"Then, massing his troops, he took up à position near: Port Louis, 
whence he would -be ; ableto moye at once upon any threatened .. 

' point. i AT, 
,M eanwhile the transporte carrying. the oaned onai y: dorce arrived 
on the morning.of the. 29th November before a narrow passage 
dividing. from the mainland a small island ealled-G 6 Quoin. 
1t had previously been ascertained "by. careful m aS this 

`- passage offered openings through. the reefs by which Yeveral boats 
could enter. abreast. “Here, then, aí,10 o'clock in the morning, . 
the fleet? came. to anchor: The devarkation, on the mainland | 

. comimenced-at-1 P.M; arid was, ‘conducted -fo 4. suécessful result, ' 
without the loss of a singlé.man, ‘in three: hours,—the small French | 
party which had held Fořt. Malattie, . situated at- thé “head “of the à 
bay, retiring on the.appeárance' of the British fleet, - ~ ; z 
: The: English ‘army: had; previously. to. its debarkation, been | 
divided: into .six brigades. "The first, under colonel Picton, ‘was 
iconiposed.of the 12th. “and. 22nd regiments, and the right wing 
of the. Madras volunteer battalion 3: the , second, under. Colonel 
"Gibbs, comprised.the 59th regiment,’ $00. men of.the 89th and 
-100 of. the 87th formed together as one battalion, and the left wing 
* of'the Madras volunteer battalion; the third, unde? Colonel Kelso; 
consisted of the 14th regiment and the 2nd- Bengal. volunteers ; 
the fourth, under Colonel. “Macleod, was formed of the. 69th ` regi- 
ment, : 800. anarines, and the "Madras ‘native flank battalion ; thé, 
fifth, tommanded by. Colonel Smith, comprised the 65th regiment, 

ia troop of the 25th dragoons, and thé lst battalion of.the [o 
.volunteers ; whilst the 6th or reserve brigade, commianded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, consisted of a- battalion formed of the 

~ four flank: companies of the 12th and 33rd regiments, of. two com- , 

- panies of the.56th, of one of the'14th, and one, of the 89th,-of the 
84th” regiment, and of Captain Inilack's detüchment of -Bombay 





+: ^ The following is ‘a translation. of displayed by you Both. before. and 
the text of the proclamation :— after that glorious feat of arms, | 
7 "Iuhabitants of the Isle of France. st Inhabitants of the- Isle- of 
Thirty-four- of the. enemy's. ships Frazice! In the: present conjuncture 

. are before theisland!. Thisnumber, 1 would remind you of the enthusiasm 
which may be increased.at any mo- with which, on. the last anniversary 
ment, leads us: to suppose that the ‘of the féte of the great Napoléon, 
English bávé not relinquished their you renewed your vows of fidelity to 
intention to attack this-colony—an Jour country. “You are Frenchmen- 
intention in which they have been Join, then, your valour to the valour , 
. ülréady once baffled by the glorious of the brave! soldiers and marines 

' success of the ‘brave:*men of the whom I am about to lead ‘against the 
division of Duperré. Ido not -forgeb ‘enemy, aud we shall not fail to` eae 
the proofs of zeal and “intrepidity vigtorious. es: - 


W^. 
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. troops which had done such good service in the capture of 


Bourbon. KM 

The -debarkation had no sooner been effected, than leaving the 
5th brigade to cover the landing place, General Abereromby at- 
4-o'elack pushed on with the rest of the force through a very thick. 


"wood, lying between the coast-and the high road leading to Port 


Louis. -The troops forced their way for fully four miles through 
an all but impenetrable jungle, entangling their feet at every 
step, ami dragging the guns only: by the greatest and the 
most untir§g: exertion. They had, however, the good fortune to ~ 
debouch ito the more open country without any. opposition. 
Just, however, as. they reached that more open plain they came 
upon the advanced picquet of the enemy. The men of tlie picquet 


` had not evidently anticipated an attack from that quarter, for 


f 
t 


IN 


they were surprised,’ and after:a faint and irregular fire, they re- 
treated from their position. T dae ee 

Their fire, however, faint and irrégular as it ‘was, effected some 
damage. Two grenadiers were killed and two officers and several 
men wounded, Some officers and men likewise succumbed to the- 
intense heat and to the fatigue of the march. The French picquet 
having retired, General Abercomby encamped his force in the 
open ground in front of the wood. He resumed his march in the 
morning with the intention of pushing on to. Port Louis. But 


` the heat of the day; and the extreme scarcity of water rendéred. 


this impossible, and the little-army, after marching only five miles, 
was forced to take up.a position for the rest of the day and for. 
the night at Moulin à.poudre, on the banks of a small river called 
Pamplemousses, which thus covered the camp. 

To return to General Decaén: This officer had anticipated that 
the English army would disembark at à point nearer to Port Louis 
whence the road to the capital was shorter and easier—and 
he had taken his measures accordingly. He never could have 
anticipated thaf'.an invader would land his troops on a point 
where the inland country was covered by an almost impenetrable 
jungle, defensible by a few determined men against an army. 


' But thé moment he received the news brought by the retiring 


picquet he prepared to meet the new danger, —a danger the greater, 
as the natural defence had- been forced and there were but ten 
miles between the enemy’s camp and the capital. It was not, 
however, until mid-day of the 30th that-he was able to collect a 


force at all respectable to make bead against the enemy. This 


force, consisting, including the. Irish prisoners forced. into the 
service, of 1,300 Europeans and 2 to 3,000:Creoles, he posted in 
a rather strong position, about two miles in front of the capital. 


"He drew up his men on a level ground over which the high’ 


road passed, the guns in the centre on either side of the road, 


~ 
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concealed by: brushwood, and both flanks`tcovered by. a thick, 
wood impenetrable on the tight and capable of a strong defence 
on, the left. Having so disposed his small.force, he galloped 
forward followed by ‘his staff by a few Creole cayalry and some 


' riflemen, to reconnoitre the English position. 


4 


The ‘English had been about two hours in, their. encainptaent ab^ 


Moulin à poudre when General Decaén rode up. Approaching 


rather.too closely a smart skirmish ensued, in the coursé of which 


the French general received -a contusion of his leg. " What he 


‘saw there, however, was worse than any contusion. gfe counted 


a force exceeding- his own in the proportion of ten to one, 
and ready the next morning to cover the five miles which still 


_ intervened between it and the capital: 


Decaén. mist haye felt-as he rode back te his men that, accord- 
ing to the probabilities, further resistance would but cause a useless 


. expenditure of blood. He determined nevertheless to make one - 


effort for victory... On his. return to. camp. he despatched 300 . 
men with two guns to occupy.a position commanding the bridge over. 


‘ but keep the invaders there for a short time he might yet raise a 


force to operate on their communications, 
But it was not to be. Early the following morning, before day- 
light, General Abercromby detached the fourth brigade to seize the 


arranged that the army was to receive its supplies. The main 
body of the force under the personal command of the general, 
commenced its movement on Port Louis shortly afterwards, After 
marching about two miles.it came within sight of the bridge over 
the Tambeau. As. it -was. seen to be defended, the advanced 


, column was halted, whilst the guns opened with shrapnell on the 


enemy.’ The fire was. so well directed that the French retired 
precipitately, leaving ‘uncompleted the destruction, begun and 
partly executed, of. the’. : bridge, They fell back on their main - 
body. 
. The injury done to the bridge had been 80 fas effectual ; that the 
guns of the British were unable to cross it. They had tö seek a 
passage -lower down, at a ford commanded by the French artillery. 
The passage was atténded with difficulty and some loss, but was 
nevertheless accomplished, The British force then moved on the 
position occupied’ by the- French and flanked by thick woods 
already. described. 

-General Decaén had: ‘witnessed: 3 unmoyed, the passage of 


-ibe Tambeau. He knew that he was now left with but one card $ 


in hischand. He played it boldly. Carefully reserving his fire till 
thé heads of the hostile columns should advance within range, he 


then opeied apon them a concentrated and' continuous discharge, 


the Tambeau, about half a mile in front of his camp. Could he ae 


: batteries at the Tambeau and Tortue bays, whence it had been . 


5 


) 


RI 
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This fire coming Ton guns, hich’ fad. been masked ‘checked the 
advance-for a few moments, -Butit was only that thé British 
troops might deploy; For them there was nothing for it’ but the 
bayonet: The advance guard, led by- Colonel Campbell of the 
` 88rd, under the general direction of Getieral Ward, having quickly 


»~ formed, dashed. straight on, Nothing. could stop their splendid 


f 
L 


charge, The énemy'$ troops; after -a gallant struggle, in*which 
many of them were killed, were forced back from their position, 
leaving their guns ip tlie hands of tlie conquerors, ` These, how- 
ever, did not gain a- bloodless triumph: ‘Besides several privates, 
Colonel Catüpbell, 88rd, and Major O'Keefe, 12th, wére- killed. 
Whilst thfs:was going ou in the centre äh attempt which’ liad been 
made on the left flank of the French had proved not less &üccessful, 
After à gallant resistance tlie eer 8 3 position was-forced, And all 
his guns were taken. * . - 
The French. foreé reüired' ‘deréss. thé river Látahiers. within 
the outworks of Port Louisi. The English took up. & posi- 
La tion for the night just beyond . éànhor-shot of thé énemy's lines. 
But it was all over. The English fléet-éommandeéd the harbour, 
and the fortifications could not. be deferided by the small force at 
the disposal of the Captain-Genefal Récorinoitering. the following 
morning, General Decaén observed prepatations in the énémy’s 
camp, betokening ari- intention to, make a general attack. ‘Upon . 
the town. Such an attack would, hé küew, not óhly' be irré- .. 
sistible, but it- would entail upon the inhabitants great calamities. d 
In their interests; then, and in the interests of: ‘hamanity, having: : 
done ‘all that was'possible for France; and éxháisted dvery avail: - 
able-resource,-General- Deeaén- resolved to capitulate; -He-sent an : 


British camp. . 

He was just in time. General Abereromby : was on thé point 
ef despatching a force..to the sóuthern'side of the town,-so: ‘that 
the ‘assault might be combined and general. Thé. proposal for à. 
capitulation alone-« ‘stopped’ thé moveinent. The General. agreed 
to it, though demurring to the terms proposed. But-these were. 
soon arranged. The ‘Isle of. France with all the ships-in her: 
harbours, all the arms in her arsenals, all the-stores in hér maga- 
zines, was transferred bodily. to England, ‘One ‘poitif'was ibsisted 
on “by General’ Decaén, and, from ‘motives-of policy, accorded: by 
the English commander. “This was that the French’ troops. should 


1 officer, bearing'a lag of truce, with à propcer to. this effect to the 


'* In this action’ the French los 29th November; i is as follows : killed 
_ about 100 men, killed and wounded. 28; wounded, 89 missings 45. Total: 


~The return of the English for this 162, ` Besides these one sailor. was 


ngagement, ‘and for the slight en-: killed and five were: ‘wounded, 
‘ounter in front of the wood ¢ on the ; : gc 


c P 
x 





E 


tot be considered as’ prisoners of. war, but should be permitted 
` to return to France.at the cost of the. British Government with - 


their.arms and baggage. * 


Thus’ did the. French - lose, after an occupation of neatly a 
hundred years, the beautiful island upon which had been bestowed 


‘the: name of their own~bright land, and which in climate, in refiné- 


-ment of luxury, in the love of adventure of its children, had been, id 


' very deed, the France of the Hast. 


-In the long str uggle with Eng- 


land- which had followed the Revolution, the, Isle of France- had 
infliéted upon the English trade a “ damage which might be'compu- 
tated by millions,” whilst she herself had Temained uninjured—for . 
eighteen years indeed-unthreatened. She had proved’ herself to be . 
- that which the great Emperor bad declared that Cherbour: € should 


become;—* an;eye to.sée-and an arm to strike.” 


"Protected for long, 


partly by the storms of-the ocean, partly by the daring spirit.of her ` 


children, partly by the timid councils-of the British Government, . 


«she had. been, for the privateers:who preyed upon the commercial 
marine ‘of the -East India Company, . at-once a harbour of hele ae 


&nd a secure base.of operation. 


‘She-had been the terror of British ` 


merchants, the spectre which haunted the counting house, the one . 


black spot in the cléar blue of the Indian Ocean: 


The relief 


. which was: felt by the merchants of. Calcutta was expressed in 


an address presented by them 


to Lord Minto, in which. they 


- Offered their "sincere: congratulations on the capture of the 

‘only remaining French “colony i in the East, which has for so many 
‘years past been thé source of. devastation to. the commerce of 

India, to a magnitude almost: exceeding belief.” + un 


ka "Ethik it right ‘and fair to give 
General Abereromby" s own reasons for 
agreeing to the demand of. General 
Deeaón .in this particular. In his 
report to Lord Minto he says: “I 


- "was prevailed upon to acquiesce in 


-; the most degradin 


this indulgence béing granted to the 
enemy, from the desire 'of- sparing 
thé lives, of many brave ófficers and 
soldiers, and out of regard to the 
‘interests of the inhabitants of the 
island, who have long laboured under 
misery :and ‘op- 
pression, added to the late period of, 
the season when every hour became 
«valuables I considered these to be 
motives of mueh more national'im- 
portance than any injury which would 
oe hoc a small body of troops, 
atc remote: a -distance from 
Europe, being:permitted to return to` 
vets” own country : free. from. any 


engagement." Jt will be seen that. 
General Abereromby avows that he 
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was influenced solely by considera- - 
tions of general policy. His statement 4 


regarding the misery. and oppression 
"of thé. islanders, ‘of which he had, no 
personal knowledgé, may be Giemsa: 
as gratuitous, - 

It may interest many of those 1 now 
residing. in Calcutta to-read the names 
of ‘the merchants who signed this 
address, They were— Alexander - 
Colvin, John Palmer, J. D. Alexan-, 
der, J. H. Fergusson Robert Downie, 
James Mactaggart, Joseph Barretto, 
John Rober tson, James Scott, Joban- 
“nes Sarkies and William. Hollings, 
The object of the address was to 


ask Lord Minto to sit for his portr ut 


in. commemoration of ne capture 
of thé isle. 
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The ease with which the Isle of France was captured in 1310 
suggests the question why she was so long allowed to "pursue her 
aggressive career? An investigation of the cause.of this apathy 
on the part of the British, when so many interests were at steke, 
„~lan only tend to confirm the.conviction of the prescience and wisdom | 
of Marquess Wellesley; to show very clearly the unsoundness of 
the timid policy by which he was so often overruled. The graat 
Marquess not only- urgėd an expedition in 1800; he fitted one 
out in 1801, This was diverted to Egypt. Shortly afterwards the 
Court of Directors, dreading the genius which would, if unfetter3d, 
have advanced the civilisation of India by twenty years, replaced 
him by a Governor-General who began by undoing the large work of 
unification which his predecessor had initiated. When Lord Corn- 
wallis died, the Court of Directors, after vainly endeavouring to ccn- 
fer the Governor-Generalship on a narrow-minded reactionist—wl.o, 
/ in the short. teim of his acting 3ücumbency, confirmed and ex- - 
tended a system which left thé*states of Rajpütáná a prey to 
'Márhát& free-booters,—imposed a policy upon Lord Minto’ whish 
restricted his power for that kind of aggressive warfare which is 
so often the best and surest defence, It is a high testimony 30 
“Lord Minto’s intellect that in the end he burst those tramme.s, 
and forced one portion, at least, of the policy of Marquess Wel- 
lesley on a peace-loving Court of Directors and a distrustirg 
ministry. y 
Tt is Lord Minto then who, taking up the dropped thread of the 
policy of Marquess Wellesley, wrested the Isle of France from her 
parent country, For France indeed, even her name, the nam» 
“she had borne for about a hundred years, perished on that 3r 
December 1810. Called by her discoverers, the Portuguese, 
erné, re-named in 1598 by the Dutch after their Maurice cf 
Nassau, Mauritius; falling, after her abandonment by the Dutch 
between 1703 and.1710, into the possession of the French, the ~ 
island had been subsequently known to the world by the name 
she bore when the English captured her. But the name dic 
. not suit the new conqueror. It was erased, and that bestowec ` 
in honour of the great Stadtholder was substituted. The Isle 
of France vanished from history with the last month of the . 
year 18101 M . i 
With her conquest, too, ended the careers of the privateers on 
the Indian seas, They, too, vanished with the island which had 
nurtured them,  "Thenceforward the huge  Indiamen of the 
poupey could sail in comparative safety. In the course of a 
few years not only did the. dread. of the French cruisers vanish, 
but their exploits came to be listened to with a smile. Not the 
less, however, are the deeds which they did accomplish worthy of 
beingrecorded. They show that if, in a future war, privateering 


Ani THE. DÌWÁN IBÀmze 


ARLY in the fourtéenth century, or just about the time 
when the ‘morning-star of English song’ was rising on 


- the: ‘horizon id our own. “country, and ‘the ' Canterbury Tales’ 
“were soon to yield’ a foretaste of. what Shakespeare himself 


was one day to achieve, Muhammad -Shams-ud-din Hafiz, a poet 
of an order essentially his own, was born at Shiraz, then the 
capital of Persia, If an epithet so pregnant with the associa- 
tions and redolent of the genius of ancient “Greece can be 
held to possess much- applicability or significance in a land 
so wholly dissimilar’as Persia, then perhaps Hafiz may, correctly 
be described às a lyrical poet;; Many of the: pieces which form - 
his Diwán as it is called, or complete poetical series, though 
perhaps odes in point of style and metre, are, from their subjecis, 
as little adapted to be set to any description of secular. music as 
Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion,’ or ‘the Divine Comedy’ „itself. -Other 
poems which -occur in the same, series are, however;.trué love 
Songs, or ghazals ; and, to the scandal of devout M usalmans, these | 
are ‘freely sung by professional musicians and others to the sound 
of the rabdb or Persian lyre. From one point of view, no doubt 
Hafiz was to Persia wbat Anacreon and Horace were to Greece 
aud Rome, Petrarch to Italy, and „Burns , to Scotland : indeed 
it would be easy to collect passages from Horace, Hàfiz, aud Burns 
which more or less correspond with one another in meaning, if -not 
always in form of expression, But so interwoven are the effusions 


`of the Persian .with veins of metaphysical thought, tender views 


of a near yet unsearchable God, and flights through the dim 
empyrean of mysticism, that, as in the case of our own Shelley 
and others,-it has sometimes been asserted that his true place: is 








* Tu addition to a recent English 
translation of the ‘ Diwdn-i-Hafiz, i 
which the.writer of the present article 


Persian Liter ature (by Mr. ‘Gowett) 
in the Oxford Essays for 1555. : 
Observations: on the Husalmans of - 


has unfortunately not yet had an’ 


opportunity of seeing, the following 
may be referred to in connection vith 
the poetry of Hafiz: 


"The Works of Sir W. Jones, pas-. 


B sim: especially, essay on the “Mystical 


‘poetry of the Persians and Hindus,” 
contained in vol. iv. 


: Taylor's History of Muhammadan-. 


ism, E " 


=. 


India: by Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali, vol. ii. ' 
Caloutta. Review, vol. 26, Article. 

* Hàfiz:" also vol. 103, Article, 

5 Persian Poetry’ with some transla- 

tions from Hafiz.” E 

. See also numerous English versions 

of Hàfiz odes by Sir W. Jones, and 


' others, in a work called The Flowers 


of Persian Literature : 


by R. Rouss, 
seau, published in 1801., : 
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among the Platos and Coleridges, rather than among the poets 
properly so-called of ancient and modern times. 
Hafiz’ countrymen seem to have regarded bim with very 
mixed feelings, and in several different. lights: During his life- 
- time his poems were viewed by -doubtless a numerous class 
much as.those of Burns’ were throughout the West of Scotland at 
"the time of their first appearance. That is, he*'was condemned as 
a scoffer, who would set at naught some of the'most time- 
honoured prohibitions of the Muhammadan ‘scriptures; substitute 
the functions of conscience for those commonly supposed: to pertain 
Xo the ministers of religion; and: generally unsettle men’s faith 
in much of what others were. determined that they should 
accept-as the Commandment of God. Purity of heart was at 
the same time inculeated in his writirigs so much more earn- 
estly than soundness of doctrine or ** straiinéss of practice, that - 
the orthodox fathers of the day: became both alarmed-and offended. 
And when at last the new teacher died,- the fine old persecuting - 
spirit, which unhappily is-not-even yet absolutely extinct, gave rise | 
to a keén controversy a$ to whether he should be buried like a 
Musalman, or merely put out of sight, like a dog or a heretic. 
This question, it was at last agreed, should be settled in the sense 
of whatever stanza might meet the eye: on Hafiz’ own Diwáü 
being opened at random ; and when that was done, the following 
passage is sud to have- turned up: =n 






Kadam dartgh madàr az janàzah: Hafiz: 
2o ghark-i-gunàh a ast mirawad bah bihisht., . 


or, in allie words: 


Why grudge your, » steps to Hafiz? funeral train 1 
Though sunk i in sin, his way to bliss is plain. 


Nothing could have been more i the point. than that ; 
and the ‘Scribes and Pharisees” of Shiraz, to use a Persian 
f figure—must have ‘bitten the finger of rage with the teeth of 

humiliation? when they saw Hafiz’ remains “laid- in a beautiful 
tomb of white marble, with two of his own odes engraved upon 
“it by way of epitaph. To this day the. garden which contains 
` the poet's tomb is to pilgrims from many lands what the sepul- 
chre on the banks of the Nith is to the-admirers.of Burns, _ 
And yet, if there be any truth in the story referred to above, then 
i$ deserves to be noted that he who more than all its kings and 
nobles has proved the glory of his native Persia, obtained the 
privilege of being laid in a decent grave because.of the direction 
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given by the blindest chance to’ an experiment suggested by the 
sheerest superstition. 

The attempt to include Hafiz amorig the excommunicated 
having thus failed, it became necessary for the satisfaction of all 
true believers somehow to reconcile the character and tendencies 

his poetry with the odour of sanctity of which it had. not 
been found possible ‘to, deprive him. Doubtless some of his 
verses must have proved sad stumbling-blocks in the way of all 
who undertopk this charitable task,. Thus, no amount of exegeti- 
zal skill, or reference to distant contexts, could serve to saddle, for 
example, the following ode, with any other drift than this, namely, 
that so long as a man was ‘fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
kept his heart and conscience in a sound state, there was “a time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance ;" and that many things which weve generally called sinful, 
might "nevertheless be indulged: ii3with perfect safety and propriety. 
Thus wrote ons poet:— - . E E 





The Fast is over ;. and the Carnival e come : and hearts are expanded ; g 
Fhe wine in the cellar i is sparkling with ripeness ; b time it is ’twere sent for, 


The heavy-hearted Pharisees (lit. piety-mongers) have had their innings; ; 
Now may the lovers of pleasure rejoice and make merry,” 


What blame to him who, like us, drinks wine ! ! 
No fault is this, or error, in the eyes of the blithesome gallant. 








* Thus also another Sufi poet, the celebrated Umr-i- Khayyam, even more 
pointedly : 


“The Carnival has come, arid all things will be bright, 
As the face of a bridegroom, 


The butler will make the red wine sparkle in | the glass, - 
-~ Like the aye of a game cock. E: 


The halter of formalities, and the muzzle of fasting 
Yet once again 


Will the Feast remove from the heads of these donkeys; 
Alas ! alas ; 


In another passage, the same poet, with a blade trenchant as G’ulfakar, 
the celebrated sword of Ali (the Excalibar of Arabian mythology) thus draws 
from the commonly. received Muhammadan conception of Heaven -a fair 
znough ai gument i in defence of certain earthly pleasures : 


They tell us of a Heavenly garden, 
Where the clear wine will sparklo, and dark-eyed damsels smile; 


With joys like those hereafter, 
- Why not wine and woman now? 
* e 
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A drinker of. wine'in whom there is no guile `< : 
Is surely better than a Pharisee brimful “of deceit and dissipation : 


4 


N 0. practisers are we of. CMT or " duplieity— 
. He to whom alt secrets are known is our Withoss’ to that, 


s à i 


s "We break not God's Conimanidménts ; neither wrong we any man 5 
as only this, that what- they say is not permitted, we. Say is pen rmitted 
ai What fnatters it; my friend; “if. you and I drink a doy cups of *wine— l 
?Tis but the blood of the grape, aud. not the blood: offyou or me. . 


te 


"No fault is this from. which harm- -can follow; d MS 
Or if fault it be, What then—wliere i is the man who i is faultless te 


^ The down on "hy lip ‘and: the. black ioe on thy ince sake Hafiz’ head go. 
round and round with love, . 
Like the compass ; but the , poig- o£« ‘his heart, is D firmly à in the right X 
place: ' | : - E es 
The Bealls contained. in die last “couplet of the above, while’ 
affording a good, if perhaps ónly .too favourable, specimen of the 
" 'gonceits which abound in Persian poetry, unfolds at the same time 
_ one of the characteristics ‘of Hafiz’ school -of morals Thus, one 
. leg of a pair-of compasses. expatiates "Over" ‘the’ “periphery. of the : 
^. circle; while the point. | of the ‘other. - remains. fixed in the 
.. pivot-spot in the centre,” And so, it is contended, may one be , 
to all outward : appearance. engrossed . with this world’s pleasures, 
“writing, for example, a “sonnet to his. mistress’ eyebrow to-day, 
and entering. a “Holy: Friar, or an ‘Apology,’ forthe Derby | 
or Great St Leger to-morrow, while yet the hidden man 
óf the heart remains firmly. moored^all the time -in some safe 
spiritual _ anchorage. But, without dwelling at present on this 
‘particular - feature of Hafiz’: philosophical "system, . it is evident 
that nothing could weil be ‘more heretical, from a Muham- 
‘madan point of view that i$ to- say, than the whole sense or 
purport of the ode translated above.’ Thus, one expounder, after. 
another of the law and the prophets of Islamism has declared 
avine, not without: much ‘truth; to be the very Uinm- ul- khabdis, 
that is, Mother of evils. Hafiz, on the contrary, proclaims that 
if the drinking of it be:a fault at all, it is a very trifling oie. 
Nay. more, and far worse, by saying that in partaking of this 
^ forbidden. thing, he and: those who thought with him, ‘broke | 
none of the commandments of God,’ he impugned, if not the- 
divine origin of the Kuràn itself, - certainly the divine amodo. 
of the. generally: received interprétations of it. The wonder: 
indeed. is, not that a decent burial was begrudged to -his 
remains, but rather a ‘he was allowed to live out his days at 
s 


on - 
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all, ons a- good Christian; for ‘example Galvin, has senta : 
‘beloved. brother * to the stake, or built him up alive in a sions 
wall, for a smaller matter ` '«: 
The Shirdzis, however, having:once. fairly bsn dint up. to the 
necessity of accepting Hafiz, and making the most of him that ` 
as possible in the.cirgumstances, seem- to have done so with all 
their heart. For- example, the objectionable’ ode translated. 
above was often omitted altogether -when his works were , being 
transcribed In a beautiful copy?now before us, written. at: Shirdz 
about three fiundred and fifty years ago, no “trace of the above 
poem is. to, be, found ; while in -very mahy of the printed editions 
of the poet’s works, by means:of: aif ingenious, but to our thinking 
wholly. inadmissible, shifting of a-diaéritical point; from above to 
below the. consonant to which it belongs; the word rendered by.us 
* we break. not ' has been. transmuted into. a.confession that ‘we. 
do break? God's law in acting, that is, as if'the use of wine had not 
been prohibited Obviously, however, Hafiz’ heterodoxy, if sich it: 
nvas.réally to be considered; was far too deeply hefted.in his writings 
to be eliminated by any such partial expedients a8 the suppression, 
even had that been possible; of .a few of kis odes, or the toning. 


down of one of two: specially undesirable- statements’ or, expres- .- 


sions. And since toleration, aid even-admiration, had been ac- 
corded to‘him, the only:way out of the difficulty was: to identify 
him with a certain. cldss. of sages and religious teachers known ` 
throughout the East as Sufis. ; (soda) ;* whose privilege it was to 
discourse in . parables or allegories ; to:say one thing, and mean 
another; and to ürge-men towards their own peculiar conception 
of a religious life in language such às'sounded in the ears of the 
uninitiated as calculated and intended. to turn their footsteps in 
precisely the opposite direction.-.." - 

. In.the form presented by: it in. Hafiz’ age. and country, Süfiisin, 
or the profession.of the Sufi, may.perhaps be best-decribed as an 
ascetical-and more: or léss cynical development of rationalistic 
deism, or pantheism—a kind of natural and wholly esoteric 
religion, having its abode neither in scriptures nor in temples; but 
in the heart and conscience of. evéry human: being who by means of 
seclusion ‘and meditation can attain‘to. communion with:his Creator. 
Fruitful hotbed:: of delusion -as -Sùfiism- has, inevitably, proved, it 
should not be forgotten that the selfsame system,-in its older, and, 
to us at least, better-known guise v inn d represented per- 





.* Taylor would derive- Suf from T so- that, in. all; probability, if - the 
Bof ; ; which he says signifies a “ coarse ; dress of. ihe Süfís be known ; as a Sof, 
woollen dréss worn ‘by devotées.” ihe gaib hag taken'its name from the 
Ín Arabic dictionaries, however, the’ wearefs, not, as'supposed by Taylor, 
word Sof itself is recognised as Greek, the wearers, č €. the Süfís, from their 
and interpreted as. meaning | aes : - garb. f 
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haps the very earliest conceptión that ever dawned on the unaided 
human reason. of the absolute oneness or unity of God; having 
formed in'its original stage neither more uor- less than a protest 
on the part of some of the greatest thinkers of antiquity-———Plato, 
for instance, among the number—against the polytheistic beliefs. 
which prevailed around them, the first cleft, asit were, in the murky. 
-sky of ancient heathendom, or false dawn which preceded the true 
advent. of morning Not satisfied with declaring merely the unity 
of God, the Vedantists, and with them the Sifis, assign to the one 
object: of their worship the.most purely abstract qualities and attri- 
butes; Thus,.the god of the Süfis, instead of beigg clothed, 
like the mythical magnates of Mount Olympus, in a whole pano- 
ply of purely human characteristics, is represented ofien in 
striking and sublime language, as an absolutely abstract entity ; ; 
filling “his own eternity, but caring for nothing, exercising no 
í functions, and wholly absorbed in his own incomprehensible, un-^ 
created, and unchangeable existence. 
i Views resembling those so exquisitely illustrated in the Phaedo ¢ 
of thé great: Athenian, touching the intimate union between the 
-soul of man and the divine essence, form a further and- lutegtult 
portion of the same system ; and the Sùf holds that the human 
soul, being not merely from God, ‘but: of God,-and being in its 
own nature'perféctible, can attain even in’ this- life reunion with. 
the Creator, by. means of earnest contemplatiou; the avoidance 
„of all earthly ties or affections; and the habitual: cherishing’ 
of devotional thought and desire. Absolute negation being. 
_ the alpha and the omega’ of this strange idealism, faith, good: 
works; aud virtue of every kind are all set on one. side; and 
. are - regarded indeed ‘as ` hindrances“ rather than helps in the 
path (tarkat) of rapt adoration, Starting indeed from they. 
ordinary’ level of sober-minded' humanity, where obedience to thé 
precepts of the Kuràn is admitted to be obligatory, the de- 
votee (salik) rises by regularly defined gradations (manzillah), 
first to the stage of Süfiism, where he ‘becomes an 'azád- ddmi,’ : 
that is, one "raised above the need of all religious forms or 
ordinances ; whenee, with thé aid of inspirátion, or the divine - 
afflatus "working within him, he grows-first. of all lost to sense, 
and dead: to this transitory world ; ; ultimately-reaching the“ fourth 
- or highest: stage; when he is recognised as ‘Wésil b Ttléh, or 
one efitirely absorbed into the divine essence, . That. down-right 
madness should often be the result, if not perhaps rather: the- 
precursor, ef entering’ on a religious. prófession-]ike that noi- 
described is hardly to. be wondered at, seeing that something óf“ 
the same kind has been witnessed .even in the less ardent Jati- 
“tudes of our own country, from the days of Mucklewrath down to: 
those of others who need not be named. Indeed, Hafiz’ own uncle 
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the thoroughly practical Sddé, whose * Bàvstàn, * it-should however 
be observed, is itself surcharged with Süfiism, is said to haveon — 
ane occasion uttered a prophecy that-his nephew's.poetry would 

bring the curse of insanity on its readers. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of. Sáfi writers is à certain highly figurative 
style of language whigh is employed by them in referring. to the 
various features and phases of the religious life, Specimens of 
the same fervent and imaginative form of expression, are - familiar 
to us all in the prophecies ,of Isaiah, and-still more remarkable 
in the Song'of Solomon ; and some ‘of our most orthodox English 
divines, Isaac Barrow for example, who,-however, had studied 
both at. Sńiyrna and Constantinople, have describéd‘in scarcely less 
highly coloured language than that of Süfiism itself, the -raptur- 
ous sensations which. the soul. is capable of experiencing under 
“the sweetest influences and -most- consoling embraces” of its 


* The following beautiful, transla- 
tion, by Sir W. Jones, of a passage 
in the third Book of the Bastar of 


Shaikh Maslih-ud-din Sadi, the great. 
poet and moralist of. Persia, throws a 


certain amount of light on Süfiism 
in its more moderate form : j 
~“The love of a being composed 


like thyself of water and clay des-. 


troys thy patience and peace of mind ; 
it excites thee in thy waking hours 


with minute beauties; and. engages ` 


thee in thy sleep with vain imagina- 
tions. With such real affection dost 
thou lay thy head at her feet, that the 


universe, in comparison with her,* 
“vanishes into nothing before thee; _ 


«anid since thy gold allures not her eye, 
gold and mere earth appear equal in 
thine. Not.a, breath dost thou utter, 
to any one else į: for, with her, thou 
hast no room ‘for any other. Thou 


declarest that her “abode istin thine. 


eye; or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart. . Thou hast no fear of censure 
from any man; thou hast no power 
to be. dt rest for a moment ;, if she 
demands thy soul, it runs instantly 
to thy lips... Since an^absurd love, 


with its basis on air, affects thee so 
violently, and- commands thee with a 


sway: so despotic, canst thou wonder 


“fhatthey who walk in the.true path - 


dre drowned in the sea“of mysterious 
adoration? They disregard - life 
through affection for its giver; they 
abandon the world, through remem- 

x e 


~ flame ; 


brance of ifs maker; they are. inebriat. 


ed with the melody of their amorous 
plaints; they remember their beloved 
-and resign to him ‘both this life and 
the next. Through remembrance of 
God, they shun all’ mankind ; they are 
so enamoured of the cup-bearer, that . 
hey spill the wine from the cup. No | 
panacea can heal them; for no mortal 
can be apprized of their malady; so 
loudly has rung in their ears, from 
eternity without beginning, the 
divine query, addressed to myriads of 
assembled souls, ‘art thou of God? 
‘with the tumultuous ` reply, "we 
are." ` They are a sect fully employed, 
but sitting in retirement; their feet 
are of earth, but their breath is a’ 
* æ *' like stone, they are 
silent, yet repeat God's praises. At - 
enrly dawn, their tears flow so copi- 
-ously as to wash from. their eyes the 
black.powder of sleep. * *' * go 
.ehrüptured are they with the beauty 
"of Him? who decorated -the human 
form, that with the' beauty of the 
form, itself they have no concern." ' 
Such is the strange language of the 
Süfis Like a reed torn from its 
native. grove, and ‘made into a flute, 
the soul ôf the Sàfl is supposed to 
be ever bewailing its ‘severance from 
the divine essence ;. ever panting aud 
flickering in expectation of its ex- 
tinction, or disengagement from earthly 
bonds, so that’ it may be finally re- 
united with its only beloved: : 


xi 
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: Creator. By- esit: Hafiz with the Sáfis, ihe scandal - which 


his amorous and' Bacchanalian verses, if understood in a literal 
sense, were apt to occasion, was of course got over; for the love 
of which he sang then-admitted of being understood. as referring 
to no mere worldly passion, but to the soul's earnest panting 
after ‘inion. with God: «wine? being similarly interpreted as the 


` type of devotion, or religious ardour; the ‘cup-bearer,’ of the 


divine . spirit; the! tavern,’ of the devotee's cell; and inebriation, 


> or libertinism "itself, of that exalted point ‘in ‘the. religious. life 


at which the soul, having become reunited with God, is: thought 


` to bave cast away all the trammels of- mortality. Whether Hafiz 


really was a Sùfi, or only infused into his poetry as much Süfiism: 
as would serve to secure for him the ‘toleration of his country- 
men; or again, whether. he was merely as other men- are at 
the time of composing certain of his odes, and -a sincere con- 


^ vert to Süfism at thp'time of. composing "certain others, are 


points which it'is hard to clear up; the difficulty being. 


“Increased by the circumstance of his effusions not being arranged { 


in the order in which they were written, but after a certain’ 
‘alphabetical sequence péeuliar, só far’ as we are aware, to thet 


"poetry of the Persians, At one time of his life dt least-he can have 


‘been no ascetic, Several of his finest songs contain. ‘unmistake- 


-able allusions - to various fair ones ‘of ‘Shiraz ; one of whom, 


a certain * Shákh-i-nabàt,' or ‘stalk of sugar-cane, whose 'sweetly- 


. pretty? name tradition has chanced to preserve. to us, evidently 
. occupied towards the poet the same relation that Cinera and others 


did to Horace And in any case, the Süfiism of the Diwàn-i-Hàfiz 
‘whether genuine or merely artistic, is to the high-flown. mys- 
ticism of such works, as for example, the Masnav of Mouláná . 
Jálál-ud-Dín: Rúmí, very much what the: moderate views of. 
English divines of the Parson Trulliber school may be said to 
be, when compared with the glowing and enthusiastic piety of a 


Wilberforce or a Simeon. If, as may have been the case, Hafiz’ 


Süüism was more assumed than real, then he certainly showed : 


` his wisdom in tincturing his poetry with only jus& so much of 


it as would serve his immediate purpose ;~ seeing: that? Süfism, 
if the truth. be stated, is, or ought to be,*as repugnant as latitudi- 
nariansin, or even as libertinism itself; to every true follower of 
‘the Arabian prophet. The national poetry of Persia, indeed, has 


always been pervadéd by a vein of mysticism ; and the Muham- 
..madan conquerors of the country no doubt suffered a:certain por- 


tion of the same spirit to transfuse itself into their own hardie a 
and -purer faith., And yet Stfiism is as far removed 


„polytheism itself from the “true genius of Islam, .The Kuràn "y 


wholly free from it. And ‘orthodox Mühammadan parents of 
the preseut p: ‘see pompe in thev Súfiism of the Disrán-i-Hàfiz: 
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even a stronger reason than iu its ‘Broad-churchisin’ for not 
generally including it among their children's lesson-books. And ` 
yet if there be books which are praised by all, and read by none, 
the Diwán-i-Háfiz may be cited as at least one book which even 
they who feel bound to censure it, do so as if they loved it in 
their hearts; and which in point of fact is read and valued 
alike by orthodox and heterodox, .saint and sinner, wherever 
the name. of Muhammad. himself is known ‘Mullas and, Muj- 
tahids, when. the -horse-shoe of their hearts-waxes- warm on the 
anvil of theological “disputation, ply one another-with whole staves 
of it; and gray-bearded statesmen love to apply its. precepts, 
or even its allegories, to the conduct of real affairs.* Owing 
perhaps to the happy solution yielded by its pages, as described 
above, to the question about Hafiz’ own -obsequies, the’ book 
is still regarded as the one of.all others from which to draw: 
an augury. Though Hindu astrologers are, as a matter of fact, 
freely consulted in this way even by educated Musalmans, yet 
such references are looked on by íhose: who make them some- 
what in the same dubious light as were the trafficings of the , 
Jewish king with the witch of Endor. But no one feels the slightest 
sense of impropriety in seeking for an omen, or“ fa’al’ -as it is 
termed, by means of a random glance at Hafiz: Naturally 
this custom is specially prevalent among the so-called weaker sex ; 
and the mistress of a’ Muhammadan household never has any 
doubt in her. own mind, or suffers her husband, poor man, to have 
any doubt about it either, that a certain fatiha; ov religious picnic, 
to the tomb of her favourite saint will come. off exactly. as she 
has arranged it, provided. an - omen -has been drawn on the sub- ` 
ject from: Khwaja Hafiz, and has proved:favourable.-T To account 


* Thus as recently as'Sir J. Mal- praying not only for his life, but to 
colm’s days, a noted frontier robber, be taken into favour. His Excellen- 
having been seized: and sentenced cy’s answer, endorsed with his own 
to death, sent in a petition to:the hand on the back of the petition, 
Viceroy or Governor of the province, cónsisted merely of. the following 
setting forth his own merits, and couplet from Hafiz:—-~ 
ec MHaifast tùn chùn tù dar in khhk-dan i dahr v 
€ ` Zin ja, bah ashiin-i-wafa.mi firistamat ;. 


he 
that is y` 


‘Pity, to see a bird Ike thee should linger in this dust-hole of è world; * 

Out of such a place to perfection’s nest I am sending thee., - 
T, Venerated books have been put-.to visit her in her cell in the Tol- 
to similar uses in Christian as well booth, is made to address her as 
as Muhammadan’ countries. "Thus follows :—“ Na,. na, Jeanie, a was 
for example, Effie Deans, in the ower when once I forgot what I 
* Heart of Mid Lothian” when her promised when I folded down. the: 
sister, the immortal Jeanie, comes leaf of my Bible. “See,” she said, 
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for thes remarkable popularity ` thus enjoyed by Hage is not 
` perhaps ‘very easy. ` Neither the purity ‘and almost: feminine 
: softness of his diction, nor the sublimity ot the regions -sometimes 
traversed by his muse, furnishes of itself an adequate explanation, 
‘But it may be well to note in passing that his writings are nowhere 
matred by any of those vulgar’ excrescences,, or ‘ broad allusions? 
from which the author of the Gulistan, for example, is not alto- 
gether free, In some of his ódés indeed, the colouring is laid on 
"with a warmth and boldness; coupled with a verisirailitude and indi- 
. Viduality of outline, reminding one of the pictures -of Rembrandt ; 
~ ‘but the limits of propriety are nowhere over-steppéd. Still less can 
any of his sentiments be described; whether by his own oo-Teligionists 
"or others, as in the slightest ‘degree. profane, or bordering on the 
impious.” On the contrary indeed the spirit of hümility . and 
. child-like reverence with’ which he invariably - alludes to’ things 
passing the human. understanding forms one .of the charaeteristié 
features of his writings. Toa certain extent the admiration bestow- 
ed on his poetry by even strict'and comparatively orthodox Musal- 
‘mans must be taken as indicative of the very general diffusion 
. of Sifiism, or at all evénts of `a strong sympathy with its tenets 
: and their professors, throughout Turkey, Persia, and Hindustan, 
notwithstanding its, üntagonism to the teaching of. Muhammad. 
- Human nature is stronger than even the strongest religious | systems. 
' And so inborn in at all events the Asiatic mind does a belief in; 
. and .réverence for, saints, darweshes, and ascetics seem to be, 
that the most enlightened are’ as incapable as the, most igno- 
‘rant of shaking themselves free from superstitions of this 
particular description. But leaving Süfii$m out of the question 
altogether, we can: imagine at least "two- distinct states -of mind 
. in which Hafiz’ poems would be vurned to with “delight by 
his countrymen ; the first. when youth: had filled the sails, and 
doubts arisen whether « all the pleasant things with which 
_this world teems.are really forbidden :.the second, when the soul, 
wearied- with-its aspirations after truth, had begun to exclaim that 
no truth is to be found, that life is but a vain show and an illusion, 
and the mystery of existence a problem lying beyond the grasp.of 
the human understanding. Just such a sense of the insufficiency 
‘of our own powers it would appear to be that urges some. among 
ourselves to seek refuge in the Church of Rome ; whose theory of 
. infallibility is doubtless ‘ealculated to.allay all mental throes and 
> struggles, even as opium puts an end to: the pains and toils of 


producing the sacred- volume, the made at this impressive text in. the 
ook opens aye at the place “of itsel, Book of Job: “He hath stripped 
“O, see, Jeanie,- what a fearful serip- me of ‘my glory; and- taken the 
tute.” Jeanie took her sister's Bible, crown from my head,” &c., &c., x 

č and’ found that the fatal mark was . a 


e 
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the body. Hafiz, on the -other -hand, feeling. himself but a 
sinner, knowing of nothing at all resembling ‘infallibility, and 
having only the poor lamp of human reason to guide him, simply 
called -upon his: disciples not to expose themselves to the buffet- 
ings of a sea without-a shore; to abandon the search after 
ku altogether; to rest satisfied, like John Stuart Mill, with 

owing that there is nothing.man can ever-know; to 'enjoy the : 
present ; and leave the undiscoverable conditions of, futurity 
unexplored. "For Descartes and. others, doubt has formed at 
once the starting-point in the: pursuit of. truth, and an instru- 
mént towards its attainment. But Hafiz and his school have 
made doubt itself their final end or resting-plácé ; and rejecting 
all theinterpretations offered by others óf the great problems of: 
human - life, have refused even to attempt arriving at new interpre- 


tations of their own. Deen | ee, See Me f 
- The following couplet, taken. from. one. of Hafiz’ best-known 
odes, and evidently Written during his own first youth, may 
serve to. illustrate the former of the two phases just described as 
belonging to his poetry :— SEG ac E a 


Hafiz chih shud, ar aashik, o rind ast, o nazar bàz: x : d : 
, Bas taur i ajab lazim i aiyàm ‘i shabàb ast : CEDE. 2 


Which may be rendered this: n : | 2 M NS 


What the worse i$ Hafiz, if he.be a lover, a ‘gallant, anda stealer of 
" sly glances; ves a: . Moi S 
' +Many a playful way beseems the spring-time of life. 
, Similarly in the following, a hint equally broad : and reassuring 
is thrown out that they who partake' freely. of the cup of this 
world's pleasures may not after all be such transgressors, as some 
of those who condemn them :— M = 
: Hàfzà, mai kbùr, o find) kun, o khüsh bash: Wall , ^ ` 


Dàm-i-tazvir makun, chùn digaràn, Kuràn rà : 


^ 


Which means, = . ^" — M TA s 
Drink wine, O Hifiz, ind “indulge in pleasure sand. let’ thy heart 


> 


i a glad win. thee : Bur— ; : 
` -Make not withal of the Kuràn.a.cloak of h isy;- . 

s manner of others. =o. 757 5 T, UNA e 
_ The following again are: specimens of - verses in which. the 
futility of ‘metaphysical speculation is inculeated:— i 
Speak to me of the "xüinistrel,. and of wine': and puzzle not about 

the.seeret of eternity: - P 2E i - 
For it is past the power of human wisdom to solve this enigma. 
0 x 
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_. Or, again, what more absolute statement, of pure and dieng 
negation could be set before us than the following :— 


` 


Perplex not your brain about what’ is; xd what is not, but 


be easy : 
For non-existence is the end of every excellence that: exists, 


‘ . 


t 


Or, yet once again’: E i i "ou 


Let not (intelleat's) feathery pinion carry you ‘ou? ‘of the path ; 
for the arrow from the bow 

pen for a space ‘through the hene v and then buried itself in 
the earth. . 


- Reserving to the last the few remarks which we feel competent 
to offer touching Hafiz as a poet, in the more: commonly received _ 
"ücceptation of that term, the following complete versions of 
three. of bis philosophical or didactic odes are here presented-, 
to the reader, Our renderings do' not profess.to be strictly ! 


Jiteral. 


Very possibly, they may, not in every instance even? 


eonvey, as we hope. they do, the exact meaning of the original; 
more especially as there has been no Opportunity of submitting 
_ them to competent revision. We need hardly say therefore that 
we shall feel indebted to. any of our réaders. who may be able 
and willing to point out any inaccuracies which. may have 
occurred: ates ee pe : 


v 


— - 


Now that the wine-cup. is sparkling i in the rose’s hau 

And the nightingale is singing her praises with her hindred thou. - : 
sand tongues, ` ; j 

5 Z à e 

Send thou for a bundle of poems, aud off vith thee to the 
country : 

"What season this for the academy, and: the: disputations and. 
lectures of the philosopher ! . ! 


Last night, the professor of theology himself was in .his" cups ; 
and thus laid down the law, 

Wine may be forbidden : yet better drink vine es consume the 
endowments of religion. 


Not thine to say of thís, it is dregs ; ; or of that, it is pure wine: 
be thou silent, 

x receive as the highest of favours whatever i is poned out by 
the cup-bearer, p gem 


z 


Separate thyself from mankind ; E and fata a lesson from the 
- unseen bird of fable ; 
For the faràe of the recluse circles round and round the world, 


* 
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Your faith and mine, my friends, is to the traditions of those who . 


cavil at us, : 


What the fine filagree of the goldsmith is to the coarse handiwork 


_ of the mat-weaver. 


2 Be silent, O Hàfiz ; and these precepts rare as the ved gold 
BOX Guard thou jealoysly : for the city Mint Master is himself a maker 


of counterfeit coin. 


. The ode or poem of which the above is offered as a translation 
has at least the merit of illustrating several features of its author's 
style. Its first couplet, as will be seen, is the only passage con- 
taining anf direct reference to natural objects. In our own 
country, where savage wild beasts are unknown, and robbers 
are rarely encountered, only pleasurable sensations are excited 
in the mind whether by actual. contact with nature in har 
_sterner moods, or by such pictures of süblime and rugged scenery 
f as may be presented through the medium of poetical description, ` 
"But in the case of the Persian, the first idea that would 5e 
suggested to him whether by a real or imaginary prospect of, 
for example, a Highland pass, or a sunset.among the mountains, 
would in all probability relate to wild beasts or banditti, or 
something equally uncomfortable and unromantic,* Hence, it is 
not surprising that the poet, in casting about him for some pleas- 
ing key-note to his lay, goes no further afield than his reades's 
own well-inclosed Gulistan, or rose-garden ; where the ‘Queen 
of Flowers’ is depicted as having just unfolded her red petels, 
or, figuratively, ‘taken a cup of ruby wine in her: hand while 
her lover the nightingale,—the oAu$Xowfos. of Persian poetry—is 
serenading her with a volume of voluptuous song. The rose, having 
“thus performed her part, disappears from the stage, somewhat after 
toe fashion of the ‘ Sensitive plant’ of Shelley : and the reader 
having been sent away in imagination to his pleasant * Sab ne 
Farm, and placed mentally in a proper attitude tor, listeniag, 
the poet then proceeds to expound his philosophy to him. The. 
way in which, towards the middle of the ode, Hafiz retires all of a 
sudden into his ‘tub’ of mysticism, and begins extolling ihe 
advantages of Sùfi seclusion, is thoroughly characteristic: The lint 
too, about the fume accruing to the devotee from the singularity 
.of life which lie makes it his business to display is worth noting. 


1 





* Without travelling so far out of 


our way as Persia, see in the ‘ Heart. 


„Oi Mid Lothian’ the sentiments which 
"mountain scenery sometimes inspires 
even in the minds of our own coun- 
wymen. “ As for the matter of that,” 
said mine host of the * Saraceu's 
Head, at Newark, to a Scottish travel; 





ler, who was complaining of the 
flatness of the country she was pass- 
ing through ón her route to London 
* an^ you be so fond of ‘hill, I carna 
an’ thou could/st carry Gunnerby away 


- with thee in thy lap ; for itsa murder 


to post hoi ses," 


270 . T, hé Dywvén-- Hàfis, 
The true Sn holds. himself absolutely aloof from ‘all ‘han : 
patrons. “But there is nothing more common in Eastern coun- 
tries than for-rascals:and adventurers of every kind to.assume 
' the profession of the saint, merely in hopes. of attracting the 

notice of the. great, 

' The way in which some of the poet’s $ own special doctrines angel 
as it. were, wrapped up in the strange teneis: and phraseology ‘of 
- mysticism in the ode next to be- presénted to the reader.is very 
original and striking ; 5 while. one inherent feature of Süfiism,. 
viz, fatalism, i is at the Same time exhibited : — 3 


Rail not; 0 Seale Pharisee, at the followers of plasure ; P et 
2 The sin of another will not be wriften down to thee. : 
What of me, whether saint or sinner, go, see thou to thyself 1 ! 
- Let each reap at last that. which he has sowed. Je" ; 
All mankind, the sbar and the intoxicated alike, are seekers after | 
^o the Friend ; 
Every place alike, whether Mosque o or Synágogue, i is a houke of Lové.. : 


As for me, I have laid myself in the dust of the tavern doorway. 
Tithe caviller .undérstand not sound words, let his "head. be 
broken with a brick. i 3 N 
Make me not to despair pélor the day of J ET E 
What knowest thou, behind theeurtain who somelys who unsightly. ‘ 
» Not I alone have been eut off from Piety's fold : i 
oc. My father likewise let.slip from his grasp the everlasting Paradise, 


"What the creative pen may. Have written opposite. thy name is 
unknown'to thee; - 


Rest not üpon good works, O. my master, for in the beginning, a 
all 


If thy soul’s very- essence be purity, still O pure one, beware ! p 
.; If virtue's self pede yithin thee, yet alas for thee, O- virtuous one ! 


Passing sweet are s the gardens of the. Blessed : and yet bethink ye } 
And enjoy while ye: may this world’s ‘willow pane and | waving 
fields! : . 


` O Hafiz, what if in “the hour of death you take a wine-cup in 
^ yourhand, ~ 

' Yet at one bound will thé freed -sonl pass from the street of the. 

sep - vintners to the heavenly: mansions, — > = =e - 


Odes like the above have been used to support tlie theory that. 
Hafiz was at heart a Christian; and itis more than probable tKat,- 
. like.the founder of the Muhammadan faith himself, he may have | 
^ hada- book or traditional acquaintance with the teaching of Jesus. . 
Parallelisms might even be attempted between some of: “the senti- ' 


£ 
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ments expressed ‘in the course of the verses just. translated and one 
or two of the doctrines which áre'usually associated with the name 
of the great French reformer. But the teaching of Hafiz, like that 
of Burns,. had in truth, and as a whole, far less of the theology of: 
Calvin about it than of the theology ofthe Sermon on the Mount. 
And. the * Prodigal: Son, of the Church of Scotland,’ as Dean Stanlay 
hàs finely called, him, when he wrote the following lines, was 
only preaching what the * Prodigal Son? of Persian Islamism 
-had preached before him in many , a noble poeme 


"m 


* Their goriüly: scan your ‘brother mari, P 
: Still- gentler sister Woran." : 


* o, * * * 5 
.. * Q8 ix Nu. 5 


e Who made the heart, "tis He alone 
- Decidedly ean try us; `., - : 
"He knows éach chord—its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: .'^ 


_- Then at the balance let's be muta, "e 
We never can adjast it; ` bi e iet 
What’s done we partly may compute, 2 s 
But know not what's resisted, 


One other translation we propose offering to the reader o 


These are days. when the only sàfe companions 
Area flask of pure wine, and-a:roll of love-songs. i 


Hold oi: your way alone, for "safety! 3 path is @ narrow one ; 


"Take the wine-cup‘in. your hand sweet life ebbs once and for ever. 


. Not I alone of all meu am sad because of short-comings : 
` The unhappiness even of the wise is | because of MON without 


practice, SS 


"Wisdom's eye, as it ‘scans life's dangerous ferry, 
erm naught of stability, naught of reality, in the world and its 
airs. C 


My heart was filled with bon that Thy- countenance would be 
` revealed- to me:- 
But Fate stands i in life's s path, the very highwayman of hope; 


The visage ‘that -has been marked from the beginning with misfore 

. tane’s black impress . f 

ooo be made bright by. wasting and- washing: and so of all 
things. å 


Lay. thou hold of the ringlet of some ‘moon-faced charmer; ang ` 
read not vain fables: . 


Good fortune i is all of Venus ; sinister of Saturn. 


- 


ie As ul 


HMM 


2/2: UO xs he Diwván-H. if. 
sot Ur pit to decay is every edifice the eye can discovers 
T T Saving only love's own palace, which is freé from flaw. or breach, 


g ‘In no age will they find one so composed ; 
As our Hafiz ; inflamed as he is with the wine of eternity. 


The practice of virtue, ‘whether for. its own sake or as formin 
part of a theory of: good works, being foreign to the wholé” 


scheme of. Sifiism. as; such, as "has, been shown above, injunc- - 


. tions of an ethical character would have been met with even less. 
frequently than they are in Hafiz writings, 'had- the poet himself 
been a Sufi and nothing more. In the following couplet, however, . 


an excellent moral pus is drawn from the instability. of human . 


prosperity : — 7 


Fortüne's favour is Vut a ten days’ n or fable : 


Pup EN nig the » opportunity of doing Eod to your 
ellows. . 


` One of the greatest, and best of our own poets ind: n — 

* towards the close ofa noble life, recorded it, if we remember 
rightly, in his journal, as one of ‘his chief sources of consolation 
that he did not recollect ever haying neglected a legitimate op. 
portunity of helping a brother man. Were the principle thus 
inculeated by Hafiz, and practised by Sir. Walter Scott, ever to 
"become general, what a change in the conditions of ‘humanity 
: would be produced by it, tobe sure! - 

`- Further on in. the ode from. which the.above couplet i is taken, 
there occurs the following passage: -which we quote partly 
: for its own sake, and partly as illustrating. the. difficulty: some- 
times met with in fixing the meaning of writers belonging to 
another age, and using another language, than our own :—. 


Peace for both worlds i ig ‘wrapped up ix these tivo principles ; 
With friends: courtesy, with enemies humility. 


Now the word. translated ‘humility ° (mudàrà) has tlie fol- 
lewing meanings assigned to it-in one of the best Arabic dic- 


tionaries : ‘humility,’ ‘civility, ‘ politeness,‘ ‘dissimulation? So. 


that the question of whether Hafiz taught. the doctride merely of © 


disarming our enemiés, by means of à gentle and unassuming 
demeanour, or of circumventing them, by: means of actual deceit 
_or hypocrisy, can be answeréd only by those competent to decide 
whether the poet used a certain word in its primary, or derivative 
.sehse- of dissembling ; or in its'secondary, and apparently common 
and conventional signification, of conciliating, or propitiating. 
-To attempt a comparison’ betwech Hàfiz aud. any of those great 
masters of the lyre with whom he is commonly bracketed seems to 
us a profitless: task ; ug we do noi eveh propose presenting 
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our readers with specimens of any ‘of. his purely lyrical composi- 
tions. Every harp demands the toueh of its own peculiar minstrel ; 
or at all events, it is not every form of poetry "which: admits of. 
being transplanted ‘from the garden where it grew’ to a foreign 
and possibly uncongenial soil. Some few. verses. there may be - 
L- which, like Sappho's well-known lines to evening,— i 


v Benepe mavta pepes, 
a Sepets owov; Qepets aiya— . 
Depeis Rep walters 


eannot fait to produce their own: satay poetical and pleasing 
effects; disguise them in whatever garb we may. - Thus, the *ravza' 
whiċh the going down of the sun brings to every human heart and 
body suggest themselves, with all the force and. freshness of poetry’ 8 
prime, the moment the word is read; whether it be in the Sultan’s 
palace, the Maori's hut, or the English labourer's cottage; and 
even the.slight and graceful amplification which the second and 
third lines contain was scarcely needed to give completeness to . 
so universally intelligible a picture.* - But turn to something rather : 
more . complicated, ‘and take, for example, the "Witch scene in 
Macbeth, or Burns’ inimitable Cantata of ‘the Jolly Beggars.’ 
Trarislate those, one or both, into Persian, and present them in 
iheir Eastern dress ` before à Sbiràz assembly,- and the sensations 
produced in every mind. will; ‘we answer for it, be the very opposite 
of any of those which it is generally understood ` to be the 
province of poetry to awaken. -Nay more; submit, were it 
possible to de so, the themes of those master-pieces. of genius 
to the anatomical treatment of our own Crabbe, and .see 
how much, or how little, of the -poetry of them ‘would survive _ 
the.process. Al] that is now being stated is so evident when applied 
to our own side of this matter, that the wonder is similar results 
should .not -be looked "for . when, for example, Persian 
poetry comes to be translated into English prose or. verse; Where 
there is no community of thought—no intimate knowledge 
of one another—there can, obviously, be no sympathy ;. where no 


* Thus Byron, Sending down the piteher o£ kis own imagination iuto.the 
tiny Pierian spring of Sappho's lines, draws it up again with the following 
thoughts bubbling on the brim : . r 

* O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things ; - 
-Home to the weary, to the hungr y cheer j 
“To the young bird, the parent's brooding wings ; 
The welcome stall to the o'erlaboured steer ; $m 
Whate’er of peace about our hearth-stone clings, 
Whate'er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us. by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring'st the child too to the mothei's "br east, * 
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sympthy, no appreciation, far less admiration, Horace and Homer, or 
even Virgil and Sophoeles, it is true, have been made famous all over 
the civilized world partly through the medium of translations, But 
then it has to be remembered that one result of our long established: ° 
methods of education has been to--cover Europe with large : 
surfaces, so to speak, of ground where the.mere mention of thé~ 
great ‘classical authors of antiquity serves’ to excite associatiofis. 
only a few. degrees le$s ‘sacred’ than ‘those of the fatherland ; 
“where more is known about Troy:perhaps than about the nearest 
. capital city ; and where the names of Augustus and Mabcenas, Ajax 
and Ulysses, come home to the heart like household words, *-What- 
ever you do with your sonz; send them into the world * saturated 
with Homer,’ said, in substance at least,.a famous professor of 
Greek, on à great publie occasion a few years ago, How much of 
the spell exereised by. Homer throughout many other lands than 
his.own is due to the intrinsic and abstract excellence .of his- 
wonderful epics, and how múch to-the ‘spirit of love and venera- 
tion with which, the whole World has come: to regard him, is fam 
. $oo knotty a point for. ts. to. discuss. But. the vantage ground. 
- which an. author occupies. toward: foreign: readers when. these! 
approach him ‘ saturated’ with. the language, philosophy, and 
associations. of his own times and country, must be sufficiently 
obvious. Among English scholars we know only: of ‘Sir W. Jones 
who, from his multifarious leàrning, not.less.thán from, the phil- 
sophical-structüre of, hig mind, has.been. able to deal with. Hafiz 
and other Eastern poets in that spirit of pure analysis which should 
. always precede.the: forming-of . conclusions Now this: unques- 
tionable judge has not. hesitated to quote;a certain. ode of ‘Hafiz $ 
as- not unlike a.sonnet ascribed to Shakespeare himself ; and though } 
far too ripe a critic to place.on the same level as Homer any off” 
' the heroic poets who havé succeeded him; yet he declares a ‘very - 
great . resemblance": to exist. between .even the Iliad and Fardosi's 
great ‘epic. of the Shàhnàma;. Both. poets. he: maintains, drew 
their images from. nature herself ; without catching them only by | 
reflection, that is, painting- the likeness of a likeness; and both; 
he adds, possessed in.an’ eminent :degree. that rich..and creative 
invention which is'the very soul of poetry. So fullindeed was 
the measure of appreciation which Sir W; Jones accorded to 
Hafiz and other Persian poets, in an essay on the poetry of 
Eastern Nations, that he felt called upon to conélude his ' 
remarks as follows : AS : 
“ I must request that, in bestowing these praises on the writings 
of Asia, I may not be thought to derogate from the merit of the . 
"Greek and Latin, poems which have justly been admired in every 
age; yet I cannot but think that our: European poetry has sub- 
sisted too’ long. on the perpetual repetition of the same images 
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and incessant allusions to the same fables; and it has been my 
endeavour for several years to inculcate this truth, that if the. prin- 
cipal writings of the Asiatics which are reposited in our public 
libraries were printed, with the usual advantage of notes and 
illustrations, and if the languages of the eastern. nations . were 
studied in our great seminaries’ of learning, where. every. other 
branch of useful kuówledge is taught to perfection, a new and 
ample field would be opened for speculation ;.we should have a - 
more extensive insight into the history of the human mind; we 
should be furnished "with a: new set of images.and similitudes ; 
and a number of excellent. compositions would be brought to light 
ew future scholars might explain, and füture poets might 
mitate." : 

In the case at least of Hafiz, the. marked influence-which' his 
writings have exercised on the Muhammadan: character;. and; on 
the course of thought, in every portion of the East, during all the 
centuries that have elapsed since.his:time.has been more than 
once adverted to in the course of this, article. At, Constantinople 
it is said, his poems “are venerated. as.divine compositions.” | 
Throughout Muhammadan India, as. well as in his own native 
Persia, he is to this day, as has.been. shown above, more often _ 
quoted, perhaps. than -any other author. . And, remembering tlie 
force of the old saying of Fletcher .of Saltoun's;* give me: the 
making of a peoples songs, and any one who likes may make 
their laws, we cannot help arriving at the conclusion that, judged 
of merely by the ascendancy which: he has so long maintained 
among his own countrymen and co-religionists, a-place among the 
ICE Spirits. of the human. race must certainly be assigned to 

àfiz, : i 


> ART, IL —GENERAL TREMEN HEERE ON. Missions. 
` (Independent Seetion). -. 


Missions in’ India. The, system, of education in Government 
and, Mission Schools contrasted. By Lieütenant-General C. W. 
` Tremenheere, c.B.; King & Co., London. 1876. LPP 100.} l 


-ENERAL TREMEN HEERES pamphlet is an indication of 
i the’ increased attention which is being given to' Indian Mis» 

.Sions, It is unquestionably: a great benefit: to the cause of Missions 
` when an Indian officer of long standing and.bigh. positton, contri- 
` butes the results of his reflection and experience. “Tt is good-to have 
those who are outside the’ circles of : missionary workers and Mis- 
Sion Report-writers: discussing. the matter with a freedom from’ 
prejudice; which is scarcely attainable by most of those whose life 
has gradually slipped into a: groove of missionary work—provided 
- of course, that they come, as General Tremenheere does, nof 
. fnerely.to find fault: with whatever is done, but with a sincere ane 
. earnest desire to improve and help on: the work of Missions. 

- We think. General ‘Tremenheere’s pamphlet of: great - "value, 
although we are’ ‘compelled: to dissent from much thatis init, It 
is a free, bold, earnest discussion‘of-the merits or demerits of: the 
` present system- of missionary schools. > There is much in it that 
` is obviously: true, and that has already been deeply felt by many 
persons interested in Missions ; but no one of long Indian expe- 
rience has expressed himself so plainly. and so publicly-on the 
` point. But, on the. other hand, there are views set forth, which, : 
."We are convinced, are founded on an.entire misapprehension of the 
thoughts and feelings of the natives of India, whilst the prac-! 
` tical “conclusion: of the pamphlet, with respect to religious educa- 
tion is, to our mind, very unpractical, not to say: impossible. 
>. It may seem rather presumptuous to challenge General 
` Tremenheeres knowledge of the natives after forty years of 

service in‘India, But we appeal to all English officials resident 
‘in India, to know whether after all the intercourse in the way.of 
business which they are ‘obliged to have with natives, and after 
all the ‘social .intercourse which they may cultivate with them 
from a sincere desire to promote friendly relations between the 
“two races, —whether after all this they do not feel almost entirely 
‘in the dark as to what a native's mind and feelings really ` are. 
-It is no discourtesy to the General to maintain that we do_ 
“not think he -has solved a problem which almost’‘all in his 
position consider to be insoluble. And without either | claiming 
^ for the missionaries universally, a knowledge of the natives which 
- other Englishmen . do not possess, or “maintaining that even 
5 B 3 e 
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any of them at all can fully enter into feelings so util 
different from our own as a Hindu’s are, we do say that the 
missionaries as a.body know better the temper and thoughts 
ofthe natives than any other set of Englishmen, and that those 
in particular who live amongst them in ‘continual familiar inter- 
K-eourse can tell with cogsiderable accuracy what their ideas are on 
particular points. So many are the axioms and ideas, moral, social, 
- political, ratiocinative, artistic, and scientific, which we receive from 
our childhood as our heritage ‘of the common stock of English and 
European thought, that we can scarcely separate those which are 
common to all humanity, from those which are peculiar to the West 
and to Christianity. Yet the importation of-any of these latter into 
our conception of the native: of India is fatal to our real know- 
ledge.of him. Nothing but experience can really reveal to us 
the character of the native mind,—nothing but that experiencé 
..which is gained from’ continually living with them on familiar 
( terms, And this, we need not say, is an impossibility for almost 
every Englishman in India except the missionary. 
' To come, however, to the first count in General Tremenheere’s 
indictment of Mission schools. He urges that the. Missionary, 
Societies waste a great amount of labour and money in giving 
to the native a secular education, which is, after all, inferior to 
that received at the Government schools, he amount expended : 
by the Missionary Societies themselves, independent of the aid 
granted by Government and the fees of the scholars, he states 
to be £50,310. The labour in which it involves many mis- 
‘siovaries, who would otherwise, presumably, be employed in some 
evangelistic or religious work, cannót be calculated, but must 
be exceedingly great.: It is also obvious, as he shows, that the 
\superintendence of schools in which’ English i is taught, is injurious 
to the Missionaries’ acquirement of the native languages, More- 
over, that the actual secular instruction imparted in Mission 
schools is. inferior te that in Government ones, seems to be 
shown by the statistics which he addtices of the University examina- 
tions, and by the report of-the Inspectors. As for the number 
of converts to Christianity made from Mission schools, it is certainly 
exceedingly small. : 

Such considerations as these certainly seem to be valid ground 
for opposing the continuence of the present system of missionary 
schools. When the’ Missionary Societies undertook the work 
of commencing the education of the natives, they were of course 
alone. In this, as in almost every project for the ameliora- 

; tion of the people, private religious enterprise anticipated Govern- 
.ment. Asin England the clergy of the Church, so in this country 
“the missionaries, took up the work of education, and ‘carried it. on 
with great and increasing energy, before the Government even 
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thought of it. But, however great credit is due for the benevo- 
lent exertions of missionaries in this direction in past times, it 
does .not follow that it is wise to continue them now. With . 
their limited resources it is impossible for Missionary Societies 
to ‘compete against a Government holding almost unlimited 
command of ‘money and men. Nor does there seem to be suffiz: 
cient cause for endeavouring to do so, "If the religious and 
ioral effect of the Mission - ‘schools “upon the youth of India is 
not, as. General Tremenheere maintains, worse than ‘that of 
Government schools, is it so much better ? Is there-any ‘evidence 
at all that it is worth the cost of men and money, at which it is 
maintained? As regards the propagation and promotion of 
Christianity, might : not these be used. with much greater effect in 
some other way ? 
_” ' We cannot help feeling surprised that the missionaries of India 
- never, so far as we know, make the relief ‘of the destitute an 
ordinary part of their work: In England the care of the poor is ^ 
carried out under the direction of the clergy, if not by their own,~ 
personal administration, although the Government at home ig 
_ supposed to take care that.no one shall actaally starve. Bat-in 
India there is no legal provision made. for the poor, either in 
British territory, or in the native states ; and the need for it is said 
by medical-men and others, to be exceedingly great, There are 
many. people who are living only just above starvation point, and 
 Sickness.or loss of employment: brings them below it. The cold 
weather kills many, because they are » not able to cover themselves 
sufficiently at night. .The natives of India, are, no doubt, very 
ready to, give alms—generally food —to beggars; but those of whom 
we speak rarely beg.. ‘Some few cripples, blind men, and other 
unfortunates resort to begging;: but. the, majority of beggars arej 
sturdy’ faquirs, These. receive abundantly, for the: - people are 
partly convinced that it is a very meritorious act to give tò them, 
partly afraid of the consequences of refusing them. But the idea 
of searching out. 'the real poor and. needy, and ‘relieving their 
distress is as unknown in Hindustan’ as it was in Europe before 
‘Christianity introduced it. ; 
To attempt to minister now in some slight degree to this 
amount-of misery seems to us.a Christian work well worthy of 
our missionaries, ‘The money which they spend on secular. schools- 
would be vastly better employed, to our mind, in relieving the 
wants of suffering fellow-creatures, especially now that Government 
takes up the cause of education as its own. The careful search 
for, and investigation of, these cases would be a much’ better oceü-- 
pation for many of the: Mission agents than teaching in schools ; 
. and for the missionaries themselves it would be a real gain to be 
engaged: in a work bringing-them into such close contact with the 
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natives, and minute kiii of the P A of their lives, 
rather than in superintending the Anglicising of the rising genera- 
tion within the- walls of. a, model- English-built school. And to ` 
advert to a more supernatural view of the case, we cannot imagine 
anything more likely. to- bring” down the blessing ‘of God upon’ 
-their spiritual labours, 

‘Again, there is a Branch of educational Jak much neglected, 

that we think is far more incumbent on missionaries than,” ‘that 
of: general. schools for the heathen=wiz., schools for native Christ- - 
Jans, and ‘special colleges for training natives for the, ministry 
and for mission: work. -Good boarding-schools are needed for the 
children of ‘native Christians in good circu instances, where they 
may be educated in a thoroughly Christian way, apart from the 
deleterious companionship of un-Christian boys. Tt would-be well 
"worth while to'spend money and labour in establishing such schools 
and. in making.them thoroughly good. The children: should 
be received: at rates varying according to their parents’ circum- 
tances, and should be cared for with tenderness, whilst at the 
Same time: they were encouraged to be brave and manly. and 
industrious, ‘We believe that’ missionaries " would reap a rich 
reward from such schools. 

Even now in schools for the heathen how much influence a 
missionary ‘has; if he really cares for the boys; and shows himself 
their friend out^of school aswell as their instructor in school. 
But such missionaries are rare, . Besides, with every. baptism. 
comes a panic that ‘upsets the ‘school for a time, -It requires a 
courageous and persevering man indeed to work under such 
difficulties. Dr. Duff worked in this way at Calcutta and was 

uccessful. Of course; many thought his success was due to the 
system, whereas it was the man himself who made the system a 
living power. Moreover, at Calcutta he had a particularly intel- | 
lectual race to deal. with, and students of a more mature age than. 

most mission schools. But leta. missionary take the same interest 

and bestow the same. care-on a school of native Christians, ind 

may’ we not expect that.he would be rewarded by many, even 

the majority, turning out earnest and exemplary Ohristians,; such. 

as would be a real living- power for: promoting the Gospel of 

Christ? This would give us, too, what is so much wanted—more 

candidates for thé miantiy from the “upper classes of native 

Christians. 

And for our’ native ministers and mission workers many more 
training colleges are needed, The C. M. S. theological school at 
Lahore, aud Bishop' s College at Calcutta, are the. only ones possess- . 
ed by the Church in “North India. More are urgently needed, and 
that of two 1 sorts, First, colleges for men oF superior education and 
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position, whose language and: habits are more English than native; 
: and such colleges we-would gladly see thrown open | to Eurasians and 
English as well, so that.those born in this country, yet not able 
to. afford an education in:England, should not, as now, be abso- 
lutely debarred from thé: ministry. Secondly, colleges for natives 
of a lower rank and attainments, where the instruction should 
be in the vernacular, and‘ the manner of life Hindustani. For 
‘lack of the first of these, it is rare to find’ the son of a well-to-do 
native Christian entering the ministry, and for want of the second 
.sort we have a host of untrained, uninstructed catechists, &c., employ- 
ed to do a work for. which they are very unfit. The sala- 
“ries which they receive. at present would be much" better em- 
ployed in paying their expenses at such a ‘college. At present 
it is a most serious question whether many of them are not doing 
more harm than good... How can it be possible to justify. this 
enormous expenditure of money and men on schools’ for the 
heathen, when: the vy. teachers of the Christian religion are 
.60 neglected? ` 
- We will conclude our remarks on: this point with an oxtradh 
from that standard book, The Indian Missionary Manual: “IR, 
some missions the training of native agents receives due atten- 
tion ; in others it is almost entirely’ neglected. Few errors have 
: done more to retard the progress of Christianity in India than 
the overlooking of this most important department, The com- 
piles was asked why -a large mission in North India had no 
` theological institution. . The reply was, ‘Every missionary. 
- trains his own agents! This is little better than mockery. The 
agents are not trained in this way and they CANNOT be properly 
trained. The. ordinary: missionary has no. time, and in some 
instances little inclination: to attend sufficiently to hi$ native 
' agents.. There are perhaps a few missionaries who do nothing 
-more than pay the salaries of .tlieir native agents, with an 
occasional reprimand for their indolence and: inefficiency. After 
a systematic training has been given, the- missionary may do the 
` R | easy work of keeping up; in some measure, the 
habit of study; but that an ordinary missionary in charge of 
a station can do all that.is necessary is a délusion, as is shown 
by painful experience. "Many missions are reaping the bitter 
fruits of. past neglect, -In every mission of- any size, the best quali- 
fied man should be ‘set apart to the special work of training 
native agents. -Tt cannot.be done otherwise.” Page 299. ; 
There i is one-point connected with mission schools, on which 
denal Tremenheere is very . severe, viz, the employment oí 
non-Christian teachers to give religious instruction.. That- all 
missionaries must dislike to have it so is- evident. Their defence 
is, that we must do the best we can under. existing Senis tanen } : 
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that in many cases Christian teachers cannot be obtained, while, 
even if available, they cannot collect pupils; that an outwardly 
moral heathen is better than a bad nominal Christian, and that 
it brings disgrace upon.a Christian mission if, an incompetent 
school-master is appointed, These are the reasons urged for em- 
oying heathens in the schools, : That whea engaged on these: 
grounds they should be required to teach Christianity is defended- 
_as follows: * All that need be required of Hindoo teachers is simply: 
to teach the children: to read the Christian lessons. In a Mission 
school.the missionary is the principal, the native teacher the 
subordinate. The course of instruction represents the views of 
the former, not of thé latter. ‘he native teacher is simply like 
a monitor employed by a teacher to hear lessons prepared." ' 

` This defence might be a sufficient excuse. if it were shown 
that these schools are really a necessity, or the best.way in which: 
missionaries can work; but if, as many people besides General 
Tremenheere think, it were better for our missionaries to give. 
quee to other work, then the matter will be most satisfac-' 

rily disposed of by the abandonment of a. system which is 
regarded by its defenders only as a necessary evil. 

: Again, General Tremenheere is entirely. opposed to the books: . 
published by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, which: 
are in’ use in so many mission schools: He objects to them, 
that they directly attack idolatry and caste ; that they ‘speak of 
Christianity as the only true religion ; that "they teach Christian: 
doctrine ; that tliey - include Christian. hymns? among the- pieces 
to be learht by heart by the pupils. Now;in' such a matter as 
Ahis, we venture to think.that almost everything depends on the 

g&o in which itis done. Certainly great care ought to be taken 
(0 preserve reverence in all. matters of religion, and a general 
use of.Christian hymns in'a heathen school ‘cannot but be objec- 
tionable. Yet it does not follow that there are not lads in every, 
or almost every, school who would read properly-selected . hymns ' 
with reverence and profit. Much of the doctrinal: catechism, 
quoted by .General Tremenheere, assuredly does seem unsuitable: 
teaching for heathen scholars. It speaks of tatters which can- 
not be of interést to any but a Christian, and doctrines which are 
not to be apprehended by the natural reason. . But some part of it: 
is only such teaching as the missionary must bring before heathens, 
even in his first sermon to them. Why is that to be withheld from 
the boys reading quietly in: school, which is openly preached. to 

, their fathers, perhaps amidst the noise of the Dázár in order 
rt win converts-to Christidnity ? Some of the truths of the Gospel 
must be proclaimed to them. - Till- they, have -recéived with 
faith these first and fundamental truths, the rest must be kept 
back... And here discretion comes in to-lay down the boundary 
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between what is to be taught and what is to be reserved. We 
cannot enter into this question now, but we.do not think that 
‘the General is right in proposing to cut the knot by abolishing 
the name of Christ from the lesson-books. 

"As for the.General's idea that it is grossly immoral to teach _ 
the children the evils of caste and of idolatry, we think he labour 
under aii entire misapprehension of the state of the case. Teach- 
ing of this sort can be supported from the Hindoo writings and 

- finds a ready response often among Hindoos.- Of course it - 
is one, thing to see and acknowledge the folly of ‘a prevailing. 
énstom, and another thing to break through it. Ifyou endeavour - 

: im practice to break through the caste of a school; you may 

soon loge your'seholars; but you may teach them b, y word the 

` evil of caste without even giving offence. It is the same thing 
in a church of Christians. You may preach as much as you like 
on St. James’ denunciation of the custom of giving the rich the best, / 

‘seats and the poor tbe worst, but if a clergyman proceeds to put his à 
theory into practice and. abolishes pews and sittings, he must loo 
out for a storm. But is it immoral for. him to preach hid 
doctrine, or even to get his congregation to- profess their beliet 
init? Such acquiescence in theory i is always the first step towards ^ 

actice, ` Until this spirit. is given, action cannot be expected, 

When our Hindoo population have all been instructed in child- 

“hood of the evils of caste and idolatry, we may be sure caste and 
idolatry. will not last long. 

. The idea, too, of attrit uting to children conscious falsehood in 
answering questions of this sort is, we think, imaginary, Even 
Christian children, in whom a sense of truth and reality is much; . 
more strorgly developed, learn contradictory lessons without, 

_ seeing their inconsistency. How many children ever dream oi' 

' the inconsistency of professing their belief.in the Catholic Church 
in divine service and indignantly repudiating “the idea of being 

‘Catholics at aby other time ?,- We need not suppose, then, that 
heathen children are afflicted with any feeling of insincerity, 
when they say that an idol is nothing 1 but a stone, although they 
have just before made their pújá to one. 

But perhaps it may be said, “If children take in so little the 
consequences of the truth which they learn, of what use is it to 
teach them?” We reply that the seed of truth which js sown 
in their minds may hereafter lead them to follow its guidance 

8nd to reject error. That which is not done at’ once can be done by 

. degrees. It would be folly to refuse to teach the truth, because . 
on first learning it men and boys do not immediately put it in! 
practice. ‘Such a result cannot ordinarily be expected, and, as 
Dr. Caldwell says, there is probably no country in the world in 

‘which there is so long a distance between assent and conviction, 

» : 
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and conviction aud action, as India. We must have jaiko and 
the people will ‘eventually find out that they cannot hold truth and 

error at the same time. 
And now we must consider ‘what General. R Las to - 
say-.about Government schools. Although. he gives. them the ` 
“preference to mission schools, he is by. ‘no means satisfied with" 
them. He'says, “I thoroughly.approve of the general position 
. which the Government of India has taken. up, that of à strict 
' neütrality-with respect to any definite religious teaching in their : 
: _ Schools ; ; bit I submit. that as the inevitable result of thé teach- 
ing which they now provide is-to loosen and- eventually to ‘destroy 
all faith^in' the effete systems which -have hitherto : prevailed, 
they are bound to introduce some systematic teaching of, morals - 
which will afford their pupils s some rules for their guidance, which 
may be of. use to them in meeting. the Various trials and tempta- 
a tions, óf life." 
It is indeed a painful thing to'see the. flower of the youth of 
* India educated by the Government .witbout any religion at. all . 
t As a matter almost of course, a good English education deprives - 
the student, whether Hindoo or Mussulman, ‘of faith in his own 
- ereed, They themselves complain that. Government takes away `- 
their old religion and gives them nothing in its place, It seems 
almost as if Government was anxious to keep them from Christian 
influences. Whatever the cause may be, the. educational depart-, 
ment in India is strong in unbelievers. There is a general im-* 
_pression - that: notwithstanding, by the Government rules, school-, 
‘masters and professors are free to teach religion-out.of school hours . 
to-such pupils as desire it, yet that such a-course would be viewed ` 
‘with disapproval and perhaps stop promotion. "Phe libraries of the 
bo whilst stocked with the books of unbelievers are quite. 
deficient in such books as would lead to Christian belief. If this be 
` timidity on the part of the Government, we think it is both un- 
worthy of a Christian goveinment, and’ uncalled for ^ 
What is the result of all this English éducáfion? Does it 
make the young men better citizens ? more favourable to the 
British rule? more moral? better mannered? - That it enlightens 
‘them toa certain extent is obvious, and this must -be counted as a 
‘great gain, since it prepares them, at any rate,.for the intelligent 
reception of higher religious and moral ideas.- But it is: only 
a preparatiàn, “and the religious moral sentiments which are at ` 
“the basis of all-nobility of character are never imparted by the 
‘Government. Indirectly, of course, -they sometimes gain them- 
` from the influence. of good professors, but indirectly only. Edu- 
cation at a Government college gives to the: native a. capacity for 
doing office work if he can get: a place, and, as he thinks, a right 
to be discontented if he does-not get one, : It gives him the idea 
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-of being unjustly used in [ being Ged of a political liberty- 
for which he is wholly uufit. It makes him, though a native of 
a country in which politeness is almost natural, acquire manners 
"which are as unpleasant to an Englishman as they are unnatural 
to himself. -Christianity is the "root and source of all that poli- 
tical freedom which belongs. tó the states of Christendom ; it JA 
is the cause of her advance in arts, in stience, in commerce 
it is the bond which links together the rulers and the ruled; 
and without which no’. government is stable; it is thei inspi- l 
-ration of chivalry and of that good breeding which owes jts 
origin to chivalry. Without Christianity it is. as impossible for a. - 
native to copy these excellencies, as for a wax-work figure to 
walk-and talk. When Goverumeut has succeeded in making 
India a nation of bábüs, what then? Is it a gain ora loss it 
we are to stop there?  . 

For our part, we think the policy. of the Government i in pre- yy 
serving a strict neutrality-'as regards religious. teaching, a great = 
anistake. .It is generally. supposed that `if. a definite course ‘were d 
“pursued, a rebellion would be the consequence. ‘This is an error ` 
. due to the great difficulty which Europeans have in. understand- 
‘ing the native mind. It is quite trae that if the natives felt an 
aitempt was made by Government to change their religion, there 
would probably be a: rébellion. But what do they view as an 
attempt’ to change tlieir religion ? Forcible. violation of caste 
or of their outward ceremonies, not any teaching of intellectual 
dogma. It.is quite true, in our opinion, though ` some doubt 
it, "that a. greased cartridge was the real cause of the mutiny, and. 
we know that a whole school lias been permanently ruined by the | 
persistent determination of a magistrate to introduce boys of low , 
caste ; but we believe that the Bible might’ be. taught in every 4 
_ Government school ‘in India -without even giving offence to the; 
people. We Europeans’ are most jealous about creeds aud dogmas, { 
most sensitive as to the exact religious-opinions impressed on the 
minds of our-ehildren. This is because all our idea of religion is in- 
-tellectual and spiritual, not ceremonial. It is the very opposi te with 
the Hindoo.. If he had indeed got those-ideas: which are so liberally 
imputed to him, he would be half way to Christianity. With him 
the essence of a religion is its external rules, the dogma is. a minor 
‘matter. To observe his ceremonial is strictly incumbent .on him 3 
.in dogma .he may embrace what he pleases, from atheism to poly-. 
theism. There is.no fear on their parts lest we should put Christian” 
doctrines into the minds of their children ; their only fear i is lest 
"we should put Christian food into their mouths. : a 
- This being the case, we think that Government has made a 
great mistake in not teaching the elements of the Christian religion 
iv their. schools, We have heard it ited tinged that such a’ 
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practice has ea that all who have to deal with natives who do 
not know English, shall seek a high proficiency in the vernaculars. 
The résult is too remarkable to be “overlooked. : 

:.*'Jhé missionaries, as a body, know the natives of India well ; 
they have prepared hundreds of works, suited -both for schools 
“and for general cireulation, in the fifteen most prominent 
languages “of India, and. in several other dialects. They are the 
compilers of several dictionaries and grammars’; they have written 
important works on the native classics and the systems of philoso- 
phy; and they have largely. stimulated the great increase of the 
native literature prepared in recent years: by educated. native gen- 
tlemen.” (p.153)  . 

And: now to iade ‘General Tremenheere’s last. suggestions. 
He follows the late revered Bishop Douglas, who so eloquently 
urged the necessity of Christianity presenting to. the heathen 
-world-a more corporate idea; He says: 

“It is obviously essential that, as-the old bonds-of society are 
broken up, any agency, to be really effective, must “embody 
some principle of corporate life, strong enough: to. ‘supply then 

lace. 

i Tt is. quite. impossible’. that Protestant. missions- can meet this 
want. 

It must be met xot by a mere abstraction, which would be 
altogether powerless, but- by an all-penetrating aud vital energy. 
It must possess an. outward. organic form, as well as an "inner 
.life;in a word it must be the Church, in which men are knit to- 

gether in the bond of one Divine Society and are subjects of one 
Divine kingdom.” i 

Y Hitherto the. missions in India have been. dependent on 
‘individual effort. We need corporate action; we need a body 
„possessing different members, acting in -unison with divine 
gifts, but deriving its energy from the samé spirit —knit to- 
gether, ‘by associating in daily worship; a living, energising, 
growing body, expanding its influence and life all around and 
from which the word of God shall be sounded out in all the . 
adjoining region” (p. 73). And then he goes on to cite Bishop 
Douglas's “letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” a letter. 
which awakened so much attention in England. : 
. But though all this is true, is if very. practical ? It is no doubt 

^ great obstacle to the progress: of Christianity - among the 

‘heathen that it cannot show an united front, but it is a far greater 

obstacle to its progress that it has lost that interior love which 

would infallibly eventually ensure external unity, and without 
which external unity is but little. If, indeed, Christians had this 
real charity, the Holy Spirit would work marvelously i in and through 
the church.. But since it is not so, shall we despair 2 Whilst. 
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praying and waiting for external unity, the bil thing we ĉan do 
is to endeavour to promote charity as much as possible and 
to practisé co- operation as a step towards union. The General’ 
does, indeed,-put his;finger on a blot when he points out the want 
of union among ‘members of the English Church, and shows that~ 
the great hindranées to this are the tendency to selfishness and self 
will on the part of missionary.’ Cieties and the absence of a 
sufficient number of bishops tó-be real centres of unity around. 
which the church may organise: We trust, "however, ihe time is 
not far off when this will be remedied: : 
-. The concluding proposals of the General are too leng to be 
quoted here, but we may describe them as being the adaptation 
to the Indian mission field of those ideas which have for many' 
` years past now been transforming our English churches and parishes,- 
and working a complete ecclesiastical: revolution, We ’ need, not , 
“now discuss the merit or the importance of such proposals. It 1 
is scarcely possible but that a wave of religious thought, which-* 
hag risen so high at home, should not eventually be, felt in this 
country. But it may be left very. much to take care of itself. 
We scarcely think that those who, attach much.importance to 
it-in the missionary field will find it all that they hope, though in 
its proper degree it is worthy of attention. 

" We conclude with expressing our unfeigned: thanks to the 
gallant author for expressing himself so earnestly and: devoutly, 
and feel sure that^ good. must come of the attention which he PAM 
called to & very. important Question, 
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- ART. IV.—CHARACTERISTICS OF BRITISH BURMAH. 
5 an the young Englishman, who- is “appointéd*to the Indian 
l Civil Service one òf firgt matters -of interest is the 
subject of the Presidency in’ “which his lot is.to be cast.. The 
choice lies between thé several ‘aggregates of countries and nations 
which pass under the general title of the. Presidency of Bengal, 
_Bombay, or Madras, Until very late years no accoünt has been 
taken of the.neutral ground whiéh forms one of the youngest and 
most rising of the Indian Provinces. -Consolidated. little more 
than fifteen years ago into the -Province of British Burmah, the 
three tracts of Arakan, “Pegu, and Tenasserim, which skirt she 
f eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, form a territory which is not only 
bone of the most profitable to the Indian Government, but-one whose. 
characteristics mark it as distinct from any other British posses- 
sion and endow it with an interest, we are inclined to say a charm, - 
which is as great as it is unique. This corner of the Empire is 
fast: rising into the notice which it deserves, and late events have 
drawn to it prominent attention beyond Indian limits. Yet to 
this day no officer is for the first time ordered to Burmah and nó 
_ parent asked to allow his daughter to be taken: there who does not 
shrink from. the prospect. -If he is able to point to the territory 
on the map, there rises before his mind/a vision- of a vast low- 
"lying swamp, haunted by fever and malaria and hopelessly eut off 
from every trace of.civilized life. In thé minds of most English- 
k- indeed, Burmah is inextricably mixed up with “Siam and ` 





Assam, Cambodia” and Cochin China, and there is: no reason to 
- doubt the-story current in the Province that an officer appointed to 
 &regiment at Toungoo, was instructed at the Horse Guards to 
proceed to the Mauritius, where the authorities received orders to 
`“ pass him on.” . PEUT ; . ; 
At all events, neither in England ñor in India, we believe, does 
‘ any adequate notion prévail of the: peculiar interests which attach 
to the Province, of the striking individuality of its peoples, customs 
and traditions, or of its attitude as a limb of the ‘great Indian 
Empire.” Arakan and Tenasserim .have been British possessions 
for a long series of: years, but beyond the fact. that they were. 
quiet-and yielded a fair revenue, little- care was bestowed upon 
them, and- they remained unknown except to the handful of 
“soldiers and civilians: who administered there a mild and liberal - 
rule. Twenty-four years ago the acquisition of the noble Province 
of. Pegu rendered the English holdings: in. Burmese territory a ' 
-compact Province; comprising „within its limit the command of. 
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the whole coast line, and confining the Burmese King to an inland. 
pours hemmed in on every side by jealous if not hostile neigh= 
ours 
. 7+. The revenue of the Province: increased in proportion; tad from 
e “this time ditention’ was drawn tò the importance of these apa 
possessions. It was not, liowever, until 1862 that a separate Loc. 

Government was established - With its head-quarters ab Rangoon, 

and .even then the. mild. tegime of the first Governor, while it 
_-causéd the revenue to flow in quietly. and" abundantly, on that - 

wéry account prévented. ‘any active intrusion into its affairs by à ` 
"Government satisfied thàt it paid well: and gave no-trouble,- But. 
nothing could.check the advance of a country so naturally rich : 
. private capita] found/its^way thither more and more abundantly, . 
sand when once the Government was entrusted to an ener- 
- getic ruler, rapid strides were made in every form: of Bias 
progress. The local administration is now gradually: passing, 
. whether-for good or evil, from the hands of military officers to thos 
. df the regular civilians; zand with the development of trade, the 
- opening of communications, and the ‘extension. of education, the ` 

Province has entered upon à new life and awakened to an activity 
- hitherto unknown in these quiet regions. : 

. It may interest our. readers if’ we try here to sketch a few 
of the most noticeable characteristics which distinguish British. 
Burmah from any other Province which is ruled by | the Indian 
Viceroy. Elsewhere we have spoken of it as. severed from the 
yest of the Empire by every barrier, physical and ethnie, social 
and religious; and the special marks by which it is distinguished - 
may be thus. -conveniently classified.—First in order come the ~ 
physical and external cliaracteristics of the country. Passing 
from Madras to Bombay or from Bengal to Madras the: traveller; 

- “in spite of every new object which “confronts him, feels that h 
_ is still in. India; but let him cross the Bay - of Bengal and land: 

. in Rangoon and he will’ at once ‘recognize that- his five ee 

` voyage. “has brought him to a new country, and that he is- no 
` longer in India. 

. The first effect produced upon ‘ourselves by the outward appear- 

ance of Rangoon was to recall vividly’ the “ willow-pattern” of 

our early youth. At every turn we were mét by some. object. 
which had thus been long familiar; buildings with: roofs. whose 
eaves ended in `curled and carved órnaments ; ; junks and. boats: 
on which were built structures fitting them for permanent ‘dwell- 
ings; men on land and water wearing hats like a huge. round 

‘shield with a conical boss in the centre ; Chinamen carrying 

- loads slung on bamboos tumed upwards, instead of downwards . 
as in India; paper uibrellas, Chinese lanterns, ornamental - 
«bridges across artificial waters ; 3 epagodas guarded by gigantic 
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masonry griffins’; and lastly women wearing, as their ordinary 
dress, garments such as are only portrayed on China teapots, 

"We felt, in short, that we were either in China or in a country . 
very near akin to China and having no kindred with India. This 

ACE is heightened by the novelty at “once noticed in-the 
character of the vegetation. Along.the coast groves of cocoanut 
alternate with long lines of the tall casurina ; the palmyra, betel 
and. other palms are also not unknown, ‘but the general character 

of the vegetation is few tó- the: traveller" from India.” Gigantic 
forest trees abound; and, in the beautiful rides and drives at 
Rangoon and Moulmein, the foliage strikes one as rather European 
than tropical. But the chief glory of vegetable life is in the 

variety of the flowering trees and shrubs, m many of them unknown 
in India, which blaze into beauty in the scorching days of March 
and April. In the early months of the year tall leafless trees, 

É dashed with blossoms of scarlet, rise from the river banks ; and in 
Rangoon, where nearly every street has its boulevard and ever y 
road is an avenue, nothing more beautiful can be seen at this.season 
than the cantonment gardens, where the road winds under an arch- 
way of flowers, scarlet and purple and yellow. The padouk, which’ 
bursts for a day-into yellow blossom three times in every summer, 
.scents the whole air with its fragrance, and the towering pema, 
‘purple or white, is a conspicuous object of beanty—one like -a 
cherrytree in fall blossom, the other like a monster rhododendron. 
But if such impressions are produced by Rangoon an acquaintance 
with the interior of the country only increases the sense of its 
, complete isolation from all other Indian provinces, Looking at 

^ the country as a whole, perhaps its most conspicuous physical 
‘feature is that, naturally, nearly all communication is by water. 

“In the first place the Province is, to all intents, an island; itis _ 
indeed approachable by land from Ghina and from Bengal, but 
the physical and other barriers are so great that practically it is 
` approached only by sea,- andits principal towns are sea ports. 

Penetrating inland we find that throughout the country the high- 
ways are rivers and the bye-ways Greeks. The land -is indeed 
go intersected with rivers as almost to render unnecessary any 
extensive system of roads, and nowhere could the well-known 
theories of Sir Arthur Cotton be so well put to the test as here. 
A more magnificent highway than the Irrawady could hardly be 
imagined as Mit is seen in the months of August and September, 

like a lake which the eye can scarcely traverse ; and the Sittang 

"and Salween form no less beautiful or useful trunks in the natural 
' system-of communication. 

A stranger’ who desired to see for himself this characteristic 
of the Province should take steamer from Rangoon to Bassein. 

For two long days, or perhaps more, he will find himself thread- 
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: ing a labyrinth of quiet reaches of calm and apparently stagnant 
water. .The majority are broad shining sheets, most inviting to 
the oarsman. of English, rivers; some are so narrow that: the 
_stéamer crashes through.banches of overhanging trees, and all 
'.alike are fringed by a thick and impenetrable forest of mangrove; 
and bamboo. Except at.intervals, where a Village, a pagoda os 
group of monasteries is passed, there is almost no sign of life, save ` 
now and then a tribe of monkeys or a bird of brilliant plumage. 

: Nor are rivers and" créeks the»oüly wafer in a Burmese land- 
scape: some lovely lakes are te be found, df which not the 
least beautiful forms one of. the chief attractions. of, Rangoon. 

. But to dwell longer .on “this: peculiarity would be- to” confirm 
the ignorant in regarding the country as a swamp.. The river - 
‘scenery must unquestionably take the lead in any’ description 
of its physical formation; but the country contains, nevertheless . 
beaüties:of mountain scenery; of coast line and of island, which 4 
are at once characteristic. and, hardly to be surpassed. Who-~* 
. ever has ascended the Sittang river, to the Toungoo frontier’ 
..has found the beauty of the tiver scenery heightened by. a back- 
ground "of blue mountains which at Toungoo are within easy 
reach. . The lirawady ‘near Prome is skirted by low wooded hills, 
whose form and terraced plantations of custard-dpple recall the: 
most beautiful bends. of.the Rhine. Moulmein, the capital of: 
Tenasserim, is planted on hills, and the whole narrow strip which- 
forms tlie Tenasserim Province, is guarded by lofty and beautiful ` 
' mountains, The northern tracts of -Arakan form a vast mountain 
region, andthe entire Province is broken ap by two great mountain ~ 
ranges, the Pegu and Arakan Yoma, to which it-owes its territorial _ 
‘divisions and which: have shaped the course of its history as well f 
as of’ its rivets. More characteristic and-perhaps more ‘strikingly: 
` beautiful than either river or‘mountain, is the scenery of the islands: 
which sprinkle the Burmese waters: - Thé coast of Arakan is hid- 
den from: the: sailor by. à chain of wooded islands, but it is from 
the mouth of the Salween‘river, and as‘he approaches the Mergui 
Archipelago, that the voyager is enchanted by. the natural ‘beauties. _ 
of ‘the: coast, as" he steers his course between a wooded and 
mountainous seaboard and a ‘succession. of lovely islands clothed - 
with vegetatiow and with a, fringe of whitest sand, where corals 
and shells are strewn in ‘marvellous profusion, e 

-Amidst - this- -variety of natural ‘scenery lie some of the richest -7 
hunting-grounds: of the botanist’ and the naturalist, and some 
- of the-rarest:.of:. geological-' phenomenà—the mud volcanoes of—- 
Arakan, the hot springs of Tenasserim, and vast caves such 
as:‘are hardly: seen ‘except in. dreams. "To the physical char- 
acteristics of the country. must be added, moreover, some of- 
the most striking” historical remains to be-found in he East,- 
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To take a single example; no one can: have seen unmoved the 
marvellous. remains of Myohoung in Arakan, the “old town," 
which is the only trace of an extinct but once powerful dynasty, 
and of the ancient capital of the kingdom of Arakan. Fifty 
miles | from the port of Akyab, and approachable only by boat, 
“isa, site fortified by mature like an eagles nest. Set in the 
midst of a network of winding tidal streams which are flanked 
on either, bank by precipitous hills;"lie forgotten and unknown 
the remains, of this Ancietit-éity, whose solid stone-walls, still 
in great part standing, might almost have rivalled the Baby- 
Jon of Herodotus, High in .the heart of this natural fortress 
there remain to this day, though partially levelled, the bare 
walls'of the royal ‘palace of the Kings of Arakan, built square 
and ‘puarded by four lines of solid - masonry, one within. an- 
'other. In the immediate neighbourhood, in a spot whieh bears, 
j and still probably merits, the name of, “the eighty- thousand 
images,” are Buddhist relics of a no less marvellous uature, where 
“gallery after gallery lined with rows of images and traversed only 
by torchlight' is tunnelled under the foundations of an -ancient 
and ruined pagoda, Relics such as these. —and the country holds 
many of no less interest—constitute an almost virgin field for the 
antiquary and.tbe historian. 

Of the. ethnical characteristics of Burmah we can only notea 
few of those which are most prominent. Here, as in most Indian 
provinces, the population is composed primarily of a mixture of 
races indigenous to the soil. Burmese, Arakanese, Talines, Shans 
and Kar ens—each race with its sub- divisions, and every sub-division 


having its birthright of associations—form a mixed population- 


enough ; but foreign dominion has superadded a perpetual influx 
of people of every nation under heaven, and a more motley 
crowd is not- to be seen.than that which throngs the capital 
of the Burmese Province, where the Englishman and the: German, 
the Chinaman and the Parsee, the Mogul and the Bengali Baloo 
- mix with venerable ascetics from Mandalay, Panthays from Y nan, 
and fair women from Tenasserim.’ Of.ten men who pass each 
` other in the street, no one understands the language of his fellow, 
or his thoughts or manner of life; but each is isolated in a small 
community of his own. A curious.epitome of the^ population 
may be seen in a visit to the fine Government school at Rangoon, 
among whose four hundréd pupils are numbered Europeans, 
and Eurasians, Jews and Armenians, Chinese and Siamese, 
besides pupils of the indigenous races and natives of every 
“province of India. Let us enter where a class is engaged upon 
a lesson in geography, and each boy in turn. is called out of 
the ranks to point out places on the map; One or two bright 
little Burmese boys with heads completely shaven, save for a 


» 
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. top-knot at the- crown, and with honest, shy, good-humoured 
faces. are followed by a heavy looking Karen with a face of 
more strictly Tartar type.- Next comes a Mahommedan youth 
with keener eye but less ingenuous expression: then a dark-. 
skinned boy from Malaliar, an Armenian round as a ball, or. 
Jew bright with flowery waistcoat and brass buttons. Finally? 
~ a pale sickly looking boy. steps forward, more puny than the rest, 
but more richly dressed and of more delicate feature ; this is the 
last representative of the ancient; ‘house of Delhi,. the son of that 
“prince who, as à youth in 1867, Was made a State prisoner) and 
has since lived in exile in Rangoon. 

Or let us attend a scene more specially characteristic of Burmah, 
-and than which none more pieturesque-is to be seen in- the East, 
the celebration of'a festival at the great pagoda of Rangoon; and 
let us watch there the vast orderly crowd of men, women and 
children which flows in one unending stream to aud: from the 
* hill on which stands this most venerated and most. wonderful m 
"Buddhist shrines. Here the crowd is almost exclusively Buddhist, 
and for that reason almost exclusively clean, orderly and good 
temperéd; yet even here an endless number of races is represented, 


So closely do the visitors to the pagoda pass up and down the long. 


flight of steps by which it is approached, that it is impossible to 
go j beyond a foot's pace, and from. daybreak till afternoon the 
“procession continues, though it is thickest in the early morning. 
At foot of the steps, and on both sides of the way, are seated wo- 
men and girls with stalls covered with offerings for sale—flowers 
and tapers, and paper flags; nuns dressed in white are asking almg,_ 
and beggars of the low Indian, type are also there. Here a | whole" 
family is seen trudging along together to worship and bring offer, 
ings to the holy shrine; the father, a respectable Burman. ia 
' clean white jacket and waist cloth ‘of brilliant silk, his top-knot 
shining in the. morning sun; his wife, a fair and modest- eyed 
‘matron, carries one child in her arms and leads another by the 
.hand. All alike are in.bright holiday silks; and all alike, to the 
baby in arms, are smoking the national cigarette. Conspicuous 
to the eye of the stranger.are the grown women and fresh young ` 
girls who move amidst the crowd free and independent as their 
brothers and fathers, for there is no seclusion of women here, 
The plainest of the girls, and perhaps the majority are plain,— 
though every face is fair and not'& few are very sweet—look clean 
and modest and are. dressed in perfect taste, their black shining 
hair drawn uniformly back from the face and twisted into-&-. 
simple knot at the’ back. A wreath of orchid flowers twines - 
round this knot, or a rose is stuck in at the side, and with a green 
cigarette held gracefully between the fingers, a Burmese girl 
E presents as untae and pretty a piesi asa painter need look for. 
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~ The most marked peculiarity of a Burmese erowd is. that” there 
is no jostling-or pushing. Police are usually on the spot, but any 
need for their services is of the rarest, occurrence, and even if the 
. crush is very great’ the good. humour of the crowd ‘never fails. 
yf you jostle the Burman in the.street, or if your dog makes a 
"eint of -attacking him, you are invariably greéted not by a scowl 
as in India, but by a good-natuted*-smile or laugh. These are 
the men who could not restrain à cheer åt witnessing the gallant- 
ry of their English enémies‘-in-the war, and such notes of charac- 
ter are not without significanes.: But ‘heré a group’ of Karen 
women attracts our attention, ‘distinguished from their Burmese 
comparions: both by feature and dréss; short of stature, with 
round-heads and small eyes obliquely placed, “their faces wear a. 
shy, subdued ` expression, and instead of the’ universal silk, their 
_ Gress’ is"of' coarsé staff, richly embroidered by'hand ; and’ over the 
i embroidered petticoat-is thrown à loose jacket'of black velveteen, 
$ with border:aüd streamers of scarlet cloth, Near these are seated 
some Shans. with -wrinkled -and sunburnt facés. ‘Their dress is of 
coarse‘dark-blue cloth; bags ornamented with'shells hang from 
their shoulders; and “their heads are crowned’ by a towering “turban 
of the same indigo blue, rising to the height of a foot, and: broad- 
‘ening at-the top... “Now we ate on the broad level ‘platform whick 
surrounds the gigantic Shwedagon. pagoda: -. The “crowd is. dense, 
‘and the sacred shrines which:abut:ón the pagoda, are -filled “with 
worshippers kneeling in -adoration ‘and. with’ offerings of flowers 
‘orfapers-in their hands. Masonry-‘altars stand at intervals on 
‘the: open” platform, and dre strewn with rice and vegetables, and 
oe all towers the huge gilded; bell-like mass ‘of thé. pagoda, 
rivalling St. .Paul’s in ‘height and'sürmounted by. a tapering crown 
‘plated with pure gold, set with ‘precious’ stones, and hung with 
‘bells ‘of: gold and'silver. aid bronze, which thake perpetual: music 
‘inthe breeze: ` The value of this crown’ alone, hoistéd with grèat 
-cereimony five years ago, is estimated at £60,000. - 5. 7 ~ 
` In the shrines-or chapels, venerable nien and women, with young 
‘children by their side, ‘kneel surrounded “by huge gilded images, 
‘whose outline-is dimly seen through the air thick with the smoke 
"6f tapers; and the devout murmur of their práyers completes 
thé solemnity of the scene. - As you see these old' people kneel and 
-pray, youcan have no feeling but one of veneration for them and 
‘for theitreligion. : There is no such feeling as in à Hindu ‘temple, 
‘that you-have neither part nor lot;in the dark mysteries to which 
$t is dévoted: with the simple ‘creed of Buddhism and its pro- 
 'fessors itis impossible to help a strange sense of. kindred. In 
“one shrine,‘ of which the pillars supporting the roof are painted 
-scarlet with gilded capitals, a solemn litany is being chanted by the 
"monks, monotone and response rising and falling as in à Christian 
1 o1 
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churoh:' "With bare shaven heads and yellow robe, and. attende ay 
boy-monks, these ascetics move among the crowd on an oócasion 
like this and accept the. public homage of the laity, who: set 
before them rich banquets of fruits and rice and vegetables, 
even’ of preserved fruits- from Europe,. and pile up in their. 
honour~ pyramids of more substantial offerings, mats and fané," 
`. carpets and lamps, dishes arid vessels of brass'or china, °: 

-This scéne, so familiar to every one who: has lived in "Burmah, 
is one- of startling novelty and; interest "to the stranger, who- 
will nowhere: find more completely ' represented tlie. elements 
which, make: up- the. population of this strange country; Time | 
would.fail us to tell of the many tribes -which, have- not: been 
. mentioned—of the numerous families of Karens,-‘all - ‘speaking 
. different, dialects. and "none. intermixing. with. the Burmese,, 

thóugh. living side by side with. them throughout the. country; 
' of the people-whose women. have from old ,time.tattooed their | 

faces; of the despised tribe-of silkworm breeders ; „of: "Toung--i 
' 'thoos;- and „of the-wild hillmen of. Northern, Arakan.: di every 
gathering of men in the streets-and in all public. places, in. jails, ` 
schools and. hospitals, the, &ame- wonderful: mixture | ‘of. races: = 

once: attracts attention. . ^. 

- But itis. in its . social. aspect that the. N of Burmah í is. 
en most distinetly~ marked as separate, not. only-from: every Indian 
` - Province, but from - every couritryin the world. : Naturally the 
-obvious and well-known general ‘characteristics of the Mongolian 
race differ widely from those.of the. Aryan families whick. populate 
the greater part of the: Indian Empire; but this narrow strip 
of country, which - intervenes, between- the ‘Aryan Provinces of the 
west and, the vast. dominions of., China on | the‘east, . is. inbabited$ 
by.a people who. differ as conspicuously.. from one-neighbour as 
from the other-and. who, though. they. may ‘eventually be absorbed 
by the:influx from every side of nations of amore pushing: charac- 

. ter, are, for the time being, a people of pecüliar interest. and 

‘attraction to -all who`live among them. Any . commentary upon 
* the social characteristics; of- a - people must be prefaced by ‘some 
‘notice of the: individual character ;which gives the-direction to 
the daily life, and the. distingüishing. marks:of the Burmese charac- 


_. ter are’ not-far to seek, One of-the earliest impressions: made‘on 


‘a visitor acquainted ‘with India,—one who bas 'there’felt that, 
in spite of every effort, he. has no: kindred. of thought. or feeling 
with the mass.of those. around: him—is, that-in Burmab,. he is 
among: a people whom: he: can understand, with whose feelings 
he can readily- sympathize, and whose character -enables them to 
appreciate - his: actions, however foreign- to- their own associa- 
tions, With all their faults the Burmese aie ‘to: the Eng- 
` lishman a very loveable people, and in no Province does the 
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district officer find his miscellaneous duties more congenial The 
Burman, Oriental though heis and. endued -with defects . waich 
seem -inseparable from an Eastern origin, has, in fact, muc3 in 
common with the Englishman, and among the features of his 
_ character to which we shall point, not afew are such as to appeal 
X specially ‘to his English .fellow subjects.. He shares, for example, 
the Englishman's roving disposition; nothing does the Burman 
like better than seeing the world; wandering from one new 
place to another, He is a genial companion, loving best to do 
nothing buf enjoy life, yet when occasion requires, glorying in 
hardship and capable of sustained effort. A spendthrift and 
gambler. by nature, he is incapable of- hoarding money,  Despis- 
ing effeminacy he is strikingly free from its vices. Trutaful 
from national independence and simplicity. rather than from any’ 
sense of moral obligation: the most easy-going of men (he will 
look on unmoved while his house is burnt to the ground), yet when 
passion is roused the most utterly. reckless of consequences. 
With “a lordly contempt of labour he combines a passiorate 
love of power and ‘a firm Oriental faith in the. doctrine that 
every man has his price; and itis thus that he would rather 
be the humblest of Government officials than the owner of un- 
valued merchandise. As regards women, he is jealous to mwad- 
ness and blind in revenge, and the commonest cases of murder 
arise from affairs of love. Lastly—to us, his paramount attrac- 
tion—he has.a keen natural sense of humour. 
- Such.are some of the most prominent traits.of Burmese charac- 
ter, of which illtistrations are to-be found in every view of the 
popular life. The first and most noticeable element of that lif is 
the social equality, not only of all men but even of men and women. 
The crowning blessing of Burmah, as compared with India, is 
freedom from caste. Perhaps nothing more than caste alienstes - 
the governors from the governed in India, and in Burmah where 
this barrier has never existed, a novel sense of freedom and 
sympathy is felt in dealing with the people. It isa free country 
and.the people, are'a free people. Yet though there are no : 
Social: castes this freedom does not exclude or detract from the 
value of those natural distinctions which are drawn by breeding 
or age or position. There are good old families in Burmah 
though there is mo caste prejudice, and birth receives its lawful 
homage. Office, whether politicalor religious, is held in pro- 
found respect, and if an indigenous. aristocracy can be said 
to have ever existed, it was one of hereditary office. Vener- 
7 ation for old age is universal and every.village has its eldzrs, 
who, by sole right of venerable’ age, are the arbiters of its 
internal affairs, having even a recognized right of marriage and 
divorce. Here too, as we have seid, is seen the spectacle so 
^" * 
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-wonderful to Indian eyes, .of women ‘holdinga position of -social 
equality: with’. men,’ moving about- in: public’ ‘without disguise, 
taking an activé part in- the business of ‘life, and; bearing them: 
selves throughout - gracefully and independently. “These are no . 
“playthings: to. be- ‘kept . out of sight; but-active ‘helpful women, 
capable of managing? their’ households - and; indeed, usually 4 
‘keeping the :family purse and regulating ‘the accounts ; and 
withal,: cheery household: coinpanions, of: ready. wit and modest 
manner. a pum ce. E 

In their family: olatni the people? of Birok ‘compare favor ably 
with any Easternirace.. Lightly as marriages’ may. be made'and 
dissolved, faithfulness:-to; the “bond is: almost. -universal,. and iw 
this, asin other : relations,” the .absoltite: sacredness : which: the 
Buddhist attaches: io a kolemi promus: is- held with: ‘religions - 
fidelity. . > i 
f Wel have ‘sald that the shiek: physical éhatacteristio of the conttey v Y 
is its system : of watet. communication, -and we cannot follow the. 4 
Burman into:his home without-notieing the life'on tlie water, which 
is one of thé most distinguishing phases of hig éxistence. A: boat, 
is to a Burman what: a horsé is: to; a Yorkshireman, and thes 
smallest child is skilled:in' navigating:the. long, shallow: canoe in : 
which cmuch'-of liis.'life is passed. ...A»volume might be written 
on the wonderful varieties of. craft which : ‘ply for ever on -the 
- Trrawady, Sittang,: and: Salweei, « sand on: thecreeks and streams 
which fret the intervening county. Each" river has: its~special 
build of -many grades. and. forms: .-The..:fleéts..of trading - : boats 
which-cover the . face: of the -Irrajvady:: like: a-flight-of gigantic. 
birds; with wings exténding to a width: of.fromi thirty .to seventy. * 
feet, are unknown, in, Arakan -and Tenasserim: - The Sittang has /¢ 
boats of another. form,-and Arakan:builds a -eraft: resembling thé" 
surf-boats of Madras, and. capable of traversing the numerous: arms 
of; the-sea by which the, -coast -is ‘indented: ‘while’ the Southern: 
‘seas: are navigated in unwieldy painted junks-like those of Chiría. 
The boat..is infact to the: Burman his commonest. and, indeed; 

. often his-only means of-lécomotion:: it is by boat that- the-j journey 
to market; or from village: to. village is. most commonly made, 
and among the most characteristic; though - the commonest;, sighis 

in Burmah are those -óf a whole family: seated:in à-long row, ina, 
' canoe not; two feet wide; laughing ‘and chatting merrily as! they: 
drop: down the stream ;"of a yellow-robed. monk ‘paddled. by twenty. 
of “his - disciples: ~or. of the; long black-racing boat which: ploughs: 
the water with as maŭ äs. thirty-five paddles.» `: 

‘It isin. his games anid sports, however, that the June -lovig: 
Burman- is, perhaps, «geen more entirely in his elément than else- 
Wheres - From foot- ball to bull-fights,.he delights in a series of 
sports, and throughout. thé pants annual. holiday is kept at a 
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” season devoted, in the first place, 4 to religious. observari¢e, but which 
is made the occasion of boat races and pony- taces, ‘boxing and 
wrestling matches, stage plays ‘and ‘dancing, "and ` every form 
„of. popular amusement, It'is at such festivities that the nation- 
- al character-may be studied ‘to special advantage, and that the 
C best illustrations are’ found of *the “combination ` of devout 
religious feeling, strong family affection, “humour and: good- 
‘nature, light-hearted: extravagainée’. ‘and dévotion : to gambling, 
> which characterizes the indigenous ‘races of the ‘Province. In 
mentioning” stage plays, it" must. be noted: that -the' drama in 
a primitive form, is the-most: “popiilar ‘of institutions in. Burmah. 
No celebfation ör- rejoicing of ‘any kind is couiplete without the 
national pooay or:dràmatic -performance,. Throughout. the night 
till daybreak crowded audiences attend and applaud’ these repre- 
sentations—usually from the: ‘national “classic Jegends—which not 
; seldom extend over several nights and days.’ | >|: 
Before leaving the ‘subject of their pic characteristics we ‘rast 
a "add that the Burmese have welcomed as ‘eagerly ‘as -any ‘Indian 
people the material comforts of Western civilization; ‘In the fur- 
niture of their houses, in their/domestic customs, in tlieir- equipages, 
‘and even in their dress, they‘ have" réadily' adopted from the Euro- 
.pean all that adds to the smoothness of S dst IN o, wilderness i is 


JA ‘and. the task - of ong | thé: manner in hie that: . 
_ civilization i isintroducedi ^ ^^ xo 9 07 i 
: Turning to the ‘differences: which” Tak: the bk of 
Burmali from the. majority of those’ of thé Indian: peninsula, wa 
enter upon a subject of profound interest one; however, which : 
requires for its treatment An’ intimate knowledge .not.only of the’ 
Burmese people but of the whole“ kistöry- of religion. ` To such 
knowledgé we cannot lay claim; but the. rodent sketch of Burmah. 
would-be imperfect- which did not touch upon the striking mani- 
festations here pressad, of Mie influence. of the creed of Buddhism, 
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‘and: the manner in which thats religions faith separates the © 


` Burmese from. their fellow-subjects of the Indian Empire. The 
first objects which meet the eye of the stranger in Burmah are 


. the monuments of religion. Every hill is crowned with a pagoda, | 


. and every village has its groups of.monasteries. and- trains of. . 
“monks. conspicuous in yellow robes of uniform fashion. The 
popular festivals are, religious festivals, ahd a genuine religious 
* feeling so largely. influences’ the national life that. had “St. Paul 


J 


.preached in Burmah he -might well have enlisted the sympathy: 


. of his hearers, as at, Athens, by the ‘preface that he “ perceived 
that,they were a peculiarly, ‘devout people." ‘The most conspicu- 
. ous outward sign of the -popular religion, and, at the same time, 
Ake medium of. its most powerful influence, is. the -institution of 


the ‘Buddhist ‘monastic order... A-rigid rule. of asceticism, an . 


‘elaborate ceremonial, bare: -proverty and the-strictest celibacy have 
“been found compatible, with the constitution of an order from and 
to. which, admission and egress are at all times voluntary; and 
notwithstanding the dire confusion . which British. rule has 
brought into its . hierarchy, by the withdrawal of State sanction 
from its canons, the dignity of the order itself, in which, to this 


day, nearly every man. .of the population passes a novitiate, bas - 
' been in no way ‘Impaired. +. Universal veneration is paid to the ` 
devout ascetic who. literally begs his daily bread, who depends- 


"wholly for- his support upon the devotion of the laity, and who 


-ati once repays; his patrons and strengthens the position of his: 


religion by undertaking the'early education of their sons. Thus, 
‘as every vilage has its: monastery, nearly every monastery is a 
-villagé'school. But apart from the material services thus render- ^ 
ed by its devotees, it is no wonder that the tenets of Buddhism 
are so widely and so firmly held, . Whatever of error, or falsehood, 
the creed of the Burmese: may contain, it is impossible to. deny 


"that it is among the purest and noblest ‘forms of religion in the 


'world, and those who have lived in Burmah can testify to its 
elevating influence, and. to the deep: ‘hold which’ it has on, the 
mind of a naturally dévóut people... 


It is thus;as it seems to us, that Christian missions to the: 
Burmese have been so comparatively barren. The simple tribes. 


‘of the Karens, without a formal religion of their own, have 


/ 


indeed: welcomed the Christian and his ereed in a wonderful way ;- 


but to the Burmese, as a people, the appeal seems hitherto to have. 
béen made in vain, and the Christian missionary has had to be 
content for the most páriówith the general influence which he can 
exercise through the médium of education. 

Where the influence thus wielded is in accord with the national 
beliefs, the: hold- which is gained on a nation .is.immensely power- 
ful,- but it is a less’ migh'y engine. mere the pupil attends school. 
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only to fit himself by secular training for a secular calling, 
although he ‘doubtless gains something from tbe humanizing 
influences by which -he finds’ himself surrounded: The: truth is 
that the causes of the- comparative -failure of Christian. missions 
io the Burmese lie deep in the nature of. the national religion, 
CA creed which recognizes no.social castes, which holds all animal 
life sacred, which preaches.a morality of. which the high tone is 
illustrated by the singular’ purity of the national literature, and 
. which teaches -tbat for all.alike good and evil are punished 
and rewarded with inflexible justice after death, is one’ which 
may well challenge those who preach against it to demonstrate. 
clearly the .superiority of that which they offer in its place, 
The Buddhist is unshaken in the faith which he has inherited, not 
. only because it is the faith of his fathers and of his childhood, 
but because itis based on a foundation from which it cannot be 
} shaken, except by bringing io bear.a genius not less wonderful 
than that of its founder: and no nobler task could be assigned 
to the missionary of Christianity than to prove that such a genius 
does inspire the faith for which he asks the Buddhist to forsake 

the pure religion which he professes. z 

We began by looking at Burmah from the point of view of the 
young Indian Civilian.appointed ‘to a Province of which in its 
present state he probably knows little more than.-the name, and 
. we may sum up, in conclusion, the distinguishing characteristics _ 
of which we have noticed in bare outline only those most obvious 
to a new comer, While all provinces of the Indiàn peninsula, 
widely as they differ from each other, have at least só much in `- 
.common that they may be regarded as one country, the young 
official will find in Burmah, a Province which, excepting its 
: form of Government, has nothing in common with the rest, whose 
climate.and scenery are unique; whose people belong to another 
family of the human race, with other traditions, other ways of 
life and other religious beliefs. He will find a Province many . 

years in arrear of India as regards settled,.forms. of administra- 
tion, and he will be cut off from access to^Indian capitals, from 
mountain sanataria, and from many of the accompaniments of the 
civilized life of the West—though improved communications are 
rapidly removing this distinction, and to the steamboat and tele- 
. graph is now added the first railway, a- railway. of which we do 
not think it an impossible dreain that its terminus may one day 
be in Canton. On the other hand, he willfind: himself. among a 
people peculiarly attractive. tọ- the Englishman, in a climate 
pleasanter and (relaxing though it is). not less favourable as a 
- rule to the European, than that of the plains of India, and amidst 
a scenery of which itis hardly too much to say that it is more 
varied and more wildly beautiful than that of any Indian Province. 
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Art, V.—THE PHENICIAN ALPHABET. ... 
2.— Essai sur la Propagation. de Ü Alphabet ‘Phénicien dans 
‘an. « Vancien- monde, Par- Frangois Lenormant, Paris:.1878. 


2—Grammatography. A Manual. of. reference to.the Alphabets 
of Modern and Antient nae: By F. Ballhorn, 
, London: 1861. 


HAT is the Phenician Alphabet, and what does it concern 

- us? Why trouble the reader with disquisitions on con- 
` torted strokes of the pen, and unintelligible inscriptions? How 
y does the subject bear on the history of the human race? ` Much. 
i Eveiy way. The history of this alphabet is the golden thread 
“which entwines itself with the long story of man's civilisation ; 
itis at once ‘subjectively the. greatest triumph of the human 
mind, and objectively the vehicle „by which the conquests in the 
domain of Knowledge achieved “in one generation have. been 
handed on to the next, It is, perhaps, the greatest invention 
which the beneficent Creator has Med tó be wrought out. by 
unassisted man: for the. voice only reaches to the ear of the con- 
temporary bystander ; the written word extends to” all time, and 
all’ place, aiid ` 'eliables the early Egyptian by means of his pen- 
cillings. on the templé and the tock tò communicate? with the 
‘people of this and all future ages. 

"Thé merest schoolboy of Macaulay” knows the story ‘of the 
importation of the Phenician letters into Greece, by an Epónym 
„called Cadmus, a word óf Semitic origin, aid -meaning “antient.” 
Had history been silent -on:tbat subject; the fact of the resem- 
blance of the characters, and óf thé Semitic hames which, meaning- 
less in Greek, clung to the letters, and are yet handed on to 
a deathless notoriety in the word: “alphabet,” could not have 
éscaped notice. The order in which these letters were written, 
whether from. right to left, ór froi left. to. right, is a- detail' 
of nó importance. "The Geeks, ommenced in the Semitic 
fashion, and then adopted. ‘the boustté iphedon, or backward and 
forward system, and finally settled dows to that practice which 
has-been adopted by modern Europe: But the parentage of the 
Phenician Alphabet; and the history of its wonderful propagation 
‘East and West, so as tö include every existing character in the 
world, except Ohinése; and évery obsolete. form, except the Mezi- 
can 'and Proto-Babylonian ' Cuneifórm systems, are not so well 
known. Ia this- cage of- inquiry we are destined to know every 
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thing; and, as it is imputed as a grave charge against Professor 


.. Whitney of New Haven by Professor Max Müller of Oxford 


that he was actually ignorant of the great discovery of De Rouge 
as to the origin of the Phenician Alphabet, and still clung to the 
old story that Aleph stood for “an ox” and Beth for a " house,” 
it may not be unprofitable to lay before our readers a brief 
account of the history.of Phonetic Alphabéts, as now universally 
`- accepted. 

‘However much scholars may argue and doubt whether the 
origin of language was human or divine, there can "be no ques- 
tion that the origin of writing was essentially human ; however 
. much scholars may doubt whether language came from one aud 
the same seed-plot, there can be no longer any with regard to 
Phonetic writing. A place is evàn found for Runes in the great 
pedigree, which we propose to unfold. There may be further 
` secrets to discover, and strange facts to explain. We allude to 
the characters of Yucatan in America, and the hieroglyphics of. 
Hamath in Syria, under the proper reserves ; but with this excep- 
tion we lay down as our principles that. the art of writing must 
necessarily, presuppose the existence ofa language and a religion, 
of which it is the handmaid; that, as language commenced in 
monosyllabism, so the art of writing commenced in mere pictüres, 
or representation of objects, and that the crowning triumph of the 
Phonetic idea of an alphabet to the exclusion of ideographs was 
due to the Phenician alone. 

It may be that the American citizen may talk with slight 
reverence- and knowledge of the old world alphabet, and wish 
that he had a tabula rasa, that by ‘a combination of squares, 
triangles, and circles, with suitable stars and stripes, he might, 
derive such a` representation of- sound as would reflect all possi 
ble vocalizations and breathings, especially his own nasal twangs 
aud the clicks of the Hottentot ; but we must not forget those sages 
of ancient days who worked out the idea of expressing sound “by 
symbol, and the ingenious problem of consonants, vowels and 
. aspirates. Like a "Hoble stream -tlie grand old alphabet has 
flowed on; assuming varying dimensions, varying appearances, 
known by many names, used by many nations, and adapted to 
many uses and materials, > Of the great benefactors óf mankind, 
who has done so great a:Wórk as these Phenician traders, who 
carried from the Nile to Sidon the germs of this wonderful inven- 
tion, which is destined to outlive their most enduring colony, and 
throw into the shade their most unfading colours ? 

How, then, has it happened that there is such a diversity of 

character, so great that the notion of their having the same 
` parentage appears at first sight monstrous? It appears incredible 


that the characters known as the Roman, the Arabic, and the 
: ! . 
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- lized themselves without attaining to this stage, i$ an- additional 

proof of the great step in advance which. it indicates. It is 
‘a marvel that the union betwixt the Assyrian language and 
such a totally antipathetic written system as the Cuneiform 
syllabary, lasted. so long; and. we do, indeed, find traces of the 
usé of. the Phenician alphabet on -some of. the deeds of sale 
dug up at Nineveh. In the Egyptian language the: vowels were,. 
and were only, complementary to thé structure of the. word, 
the nature of which*was mainly expressed by consonants, Thus 
by selecting the first letter of a word such as “Ahem” “an 
Eagle,” a quasi-consonantal letter was arrived at, and an Eagle 
stood henceforward to represent that letter. The letter R was. 
represented by the conventional picture.of a “mouth,” which was 
expressed in. Egyptian by the word “ro”: L by a * Lion,” 

_ “Lavo” in Egyptian, and so on. In this way an alphabet of 

) twenty-five letters was. conventionally arrivéd at, and it is a: 
strange, but undoubted fact, that the Egyptian people had 
` arrived at this solution of their difficulty as far back as the 
third dynasty, which date is expressed by moderate calculations as 
4,000 B.C. In inscriptions of that date we find a moderate use of 
syllable signs, a free use of alphabetic signs, accompanied 
always by ideographs as determinative of sense, or sound, or both. 
Thus a word was carefully ‘spelt out phonetically, and: then for 
greater accuracy, it was expresséd by an ideograph, or conventional 
picture. This led to a great choice of expressions being available 
to the scribe. He could express such a word as “nufur,” “good,” 
by an ideograph alone, the well-known figure of “a lute,” which 
was symbolical of goodness; or he could use that symbol to 
represent the first letter N, and spell out the letters F and R, 
or he could use a syllabic combination. If this system seem to be 
puzzling from one point of view, it-is exceedingly helpful to the - 
student from another. There were, however, always two great 
causes of difficulty ; first, the usé of homophones, for the alpha- 
betical letters were represented, by more than one symbol selected 
in the way-above described$ ‘and secondly, there was the perni- 
‘cious practice of. using at“discretion this very symbol în the 
original ideographie senses- It was always possible that the 
symbols of “the mouth” “the lion" did not mean the letters 
R or L, but the objects themselves. This was the radical and ` 
pervading error over which we shall see that the more fortunate 
Phenicians triumphed, alone among the antient -nations of the 
vor.  . MET : » ; 

" Wé use.the word antient designedly, for strangé to say, in 
Central America we have .come.upon unmistakeable evidence of 
the independent existence of an alphabetic system, worked out 
by the Mayas of Yucatan, a people at a very low level of civili- 
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zation and conquered by the Spaniards. There could have been 
no possible contact with the civilisations of the Old World, 
and yet -we-find under the itresistible logie and natural tendencies 
ofthe himan mind, the same courses of ideographs, syllabaries. 
-and alphabetic letters traversed, in a rude and "humble mode, ` 
and arrested at the same point, to which the highly cultivated 
Egyptians arrived, This strange people had arrived at the -con- 
ception of an alphabet, but could not free, themselves from tlie 
ipast, and fix conventionally and for ever, one single: symbol for 
-every-aiticulation tothe exclusion of every other. And until this 
"wall -of separation was crossed, it was hopeless to expect that the 
"art of avriting would’ subsetve -the every- day wants of human 
life, and-be -available to the unlettered classes. 

- Of -all the nations of antiquity the one most ready to ‘adopt, 
* new ideas; and eonvey her own stores -of acquired. knowledge to. 
-other countries was the Phénician. They were most favourably _ 
situated for communication with Asia, Africa, and Europe, coming 
into close .cobtact with the ancient civilisation. on the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and Tigris, and -holding commercial intercourse with 
ithe Red Sea, and thé shores of the Mediterranean. Their habits 
of life made. them liberal in sentiment, and familiar with other 
languages thah their own. "The necessity of some convenient 
method: of writing, must have forced itself on their notice, as they- 
could not be unaware of the non-existence’ of any system, among 
the tribés of Europe, and the extremely cumbrous and unprae- 
tical systems of Egypt and Mesopotamia; of the systems of 
China and Mexico they could have known absolutely nothing, 
‘Their choice was therefore very limited, when they looked about, 


ready to adopt,.and adapt, what -was worth having in their neat 


bours. It. was all very well to tolerate ideographs and polyphones^ 
in documents very much relatiüg to thé future world, such as the 
. Book of thé Dead, or in monumental inscriptions ; but the pressing 
wants of commerce called. for à very different medium. The 
. Phenieians have come down to us in an unfavourable light from 
thé persistent and uümeritéd abuse heaped upon thém ‘by their 
cousins in race the Hebrew people, who by the survival of their 
. books amidst the wreck of the literature of the antient world, 
have got the ear of posterity. The Phenicians were Nature- 
worshippers in one of its many forms, neither better-nor worse 
` than the Greeks and. Romans, and at any rate they were free from 
the hateful vice of religious intolerancé. Their mighty colony in 
North Africa suffered a hard. fate. at the hand of the unsym=~ 
pathetic Romans, and scarcely a- vestige of. Punic. literature has 
come down to us, and the Phenician character is only represent- 
ed by a few inscriptions, but those of inestimable value. It is 
a fact not devoid of significance thet the Hebréw people, with all 
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their literary opportunities at Nineveh, Babylon, andi in Egypt, 
have scarcely left: one scrap of monumental inscription. The 
Kings of Israel and: Judah may have been of ithportance, but 
their tombs have supplied us with no indications of the character 
used. No papyrus, no brick, no inscribed-stone of the temple, 
X. no “stele” to record victories; or mercies; or the law, hás gladden- 
ed the eyes of the excavator in Palestine- And this is the more 
remarkable, when we compare their monarch; not with the great 
sovereigns of the.Nile and Euphrates valleys, but with the petty 
a Phenician Kings of. Moab and Sidon, who will now come ‘under 
our notice. 
Classical antiquity gave the Phenicians the credit of a bond= 
fide invention: the lines of Lucan are well known: and place 
this assertion in: the strongest light :—, 
Phoinices primi fame stor ra ausi — 
> Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. - 
b Nondum-flumineos Memphis: contexere biblos* 


en . Noverat : et saxis tantum volucresque feræġue ` 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Such was the belief of the Augustan’age.- Sound criticism had’ 
` not taught them to inquire, It was assumed: that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics only represented pictures yand- it was: strangely 
forgotten that the names of Cleopatra, Ptolemy, Augustus, and 
& long suecession of Roman autocrats "were spelt out phone- 
tically on the monuments of Egypt.. It was not known that a vast 
literatúre of every kind, written on papyrus in characters mainly 
phonetic, was ‘entombed in the cemeteries on each side of the Nile; 
/ Even then Tacitus doubted, and remarks, “ Phoenicas intulisse: - 
4 litteras Græciæ; gloriamque adeptos; tamquam, reperuerint, qua 
“ acceperant,” pointing to Egypt as the cradle of the invention. 
The doubts of the great historian have been shared by modern 
times, The notion that the Phenicians-had an ideographic system: 
of their" own, all traces of which have perished, and left only the 
names of the letters as the faint indication of its existence, is 
now exploded. It is admitted on all’ sides that the invention 
must be traced back to Egypt, but the question remained insolu- 
ble as to the period” and: particular variation of the cursive 
Egyptian, which supplied the model to the Pheniciam 
‘Fhe comparison has to be made on the most rigorous principles; 
J. The oldest possible Pheniciam document must be taken :— 
In the Moabite Stone we have fortünately a specimen of Pheni- 
cian writing in the eighth century béfore the Christian era; 
IL A papyrus in the hieratie character of a date anterior to 
that of the Moabite Stone must be the other subject of comparison, 
. II. Only those symbols must be selected which in the pepy- 
rus were used strictly alphabougally, 
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IV... Where the. symbols agree in shape; it must be ascer- 
tained that the sounds in both ‘languages agreed also. 

V. Where the symbols did, not “exactly ' agree, the circum- 
stances, whicb caused the modification, must be traced out. 

` To all studetits of Egyptiaü language and history, it is well ~ 
known, that there are two distinct periods known as the Antient-^ 
and New Empire, respectively, separate. by a gulf of unknown . 
diménsions, known as the Hyksos period. The form of the hiera- 

. tie or cursive character used during these two periods,.is perfectly . 
distinct, and is recognizable at first sight. The representative of 
the elder form is the celebrated Papyrus Prissà, the most ancient 
book in the world ; and, strange to say, the subject . of this: prime- 

` val volume is a moral treatise, in which.an aged sage,at that 

* remote pre-Mosaic period, is. lamenting over the deterioration of 

. thé character of the youth of his day, and alluding to good old days . 
long before We bad' the privilege of examining this venerable | 
papyrus a few weeks ago. in.the National Library ‘of Paris, Inde. ^ 
pendently of its other interesting features, it i$ satisfactorily proved 

- by M. de Rouge, that in the character used in the ancient papyrus, 

-we- have the prototypes of the archaic lefters of the Phenician 
alphabet, as found on the Moabite Stone; though, be it never for- 
gotten, that the papyrus, frail as.the materials are of which itis. 
composed, is, at the least, one thousand years older than the stone. 

` The Hieratie characters .of the New Empire have been modified | 

in one direction, and the Phenician in another, and it is only by 

. ascending to the remote daté above ‘mentioned, that we'arrve ata . 

: possible common parent to both. 

Fifteen letters out of a total of twenty-two of the Phenician. , 

alphabet are so little changed as to be recognizable at once. The . 

xemainder- dn be traced back by bearing in mind certain unfailing’ . 

Jaws which regulate the modification of letters. It is impossible in 

.Xhese brief remarks to follow out the close and accurate reasoning 
which has established this famous historical position. The letters 

- were adopted with the sounds. already. attached to them 4n old . 
Egyptian. Thus, to Egypt, Phenicia was indebted for the idea of 
an alphabet, for the symbols and their sounds. This is now one ` 

of the admitted truths of Paleography. We are compelled .to 

` believe, that the names assigned by the Phenicians to their letters 
were. purely arbitrary, as in no single.case does the name represent 
accurately the object which was originally. depieted in the. hiero- 

` glyphic and worn down into the early hieratio : we must conclude 
‘thatthe names were given, ata period greatly ‘posterior to the 
introduction of the character from Egypt, when all tradition of the - 

original, figures represented had died out. In assigning these' 

^ names the ‘principle of acr logy was followed inversely ; ; for, where- 

id in Egypt me: s “eagle” had , been adopted as the symbol: of A, 
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because “ Ahom” began with that letter and meant an. . eagle : so 
the worn down symbol, which no longer resembled. an eagle, but 
was the recognised representative of A, was called ^ Àleph,". 

because the word, which meant an.ox, commenced with that letter, 
‘and that letter in the form to whieh it had been worn down had 

-fancied and forced resemblance to an-ox’s head. Strange to say” 
the same phenomenon was repeated, when in process of time the 
Rune alphabet of Northern Europe was elaborated from a much 
‘modified and no longer recognizable Phenician, New names were 
arbitrarily assigned ‘to them “by the Norsemen from fancied resem- 
blances te material objects. New names were also assigned to 
létters of the Latin alphabet, when it was introduced into Ireland, 
from most fanciful reasons, 

It may therefore, in conclusion, be reasonably believed, that the 
origin of the Plienician alphabet; may be carried back to the period 

of the occupation of Egypt by: the Semitic tribes, known as the 
yksos, who, whoever they were, came from the East, This .great 
“antiquity once established for the Phenician alphabet agrees well 
with the fact that Moses is presumed to "have used. it for. reducing 
to writing the, Pentateuch;- and found init.à character differing 
in degree, “but not in nature and principle, from the cursive charac- 
ter, to which he had been acctistomed while he was studying all 
-the wisdom of the Egyptians. We proceed to show. that this 
- character was not only the only alphabetic organ of ` speech 
worked out by human intelligence, but -can be proved to ,be the 
lineal parent of every one of the numberless and discordant pure 
Phonetic alphabets of the world. M. Lenormant, in the book 
under review, follows gratefully the path struck out by many dis- 
“tinguished palzographers i in different parts of- the.field. but- élaims 
to "himself the honour to be the first who has treated it as a 
whole In this consists the amazing grandeur of the subject. 

From the great Phenician root, which we have in the preceding - 
pages shown to be the offspring of Egyptian seed, sprung up- 
nearly . simultaneously five great stems, from , each of which shot 
off at intervals numerous branches. To understand the subject. 
we must ‘note the stems and branches in detail, and mark the 
distinguishing feature; — : 

. L—The: Semitic stem, in which the value-of the sounds attached 
to the symbol has remained identical with that of the Phenicians, 
with some very few poo Boe this , stem there are two 
main families. 


T (a) The "Hebron: Suini consisting of two branches 
..only :— 


: —The old Below find on ‘tinge and coins, 


2,—The Samaritan: 
n I. 
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(b) The Aea with numerous: branches :— 
1.—The Palmyrean.. s 
2.—The Pamphylian:. i 
3.—The square Hebrew character so well known:. 
4.—The Estranghelo, or ancient Syriac; whichis the: 
. parent.-of the later Syriac alphabet, called the: 
< Peschite, the Mongol; Mandehu; and Tartar 
alphabet of high Asia. 
eae Saboean or Mendaite.« 
—The Auranite, or character Howrad. 

2 — mio Nabatean, from which have sprung tHe 
far famed Cufic, and ‘the Neskhy, “used all 
over Arabia, Turkey,’ Persia, Afghanistan; and: 
India, and known as the Arabic. . 

8.—The Puhlevi in its various forms. 

. 9. The Zend aud its , derivatives, the Armeniam 

i . and Georgian. : i 


IL —The Central stem, in-which the soft and hard: bestihinge 
.of the Phenician bave- been converted into vowels: This come 
rehends the alphabet; which Cadmus is said to have brought 
into Europe, and Palamedes at the time of the Trojan: war to "have 
perfecte 
It must be Ameta that the-Greek alphabet after it left the: 
hands of its fashioner, divides itself into four branches to'a certai 
extent co-ordinate with.its dialectical divisions: 
1,—The Eolo-Doric, from which sprung the boia the 
Phrygian, the Lycian, and other characters of Asia, 
Minor: the Etruscán, and old characters of Italy v the: 
-Latin and the great character of the Modern World. : -j 


. 29.—The Attic. 
H E —The Greek of the islands, 
—The Ionic; from which sprang: d is known as‘ 
'Antient and Modern Greek. 

TI, —The Western stem. The way in which the letters are’ 
modified i is fundamentally different from that of the central stem ; it 
comprises only the forms of writing generated by the Phenician: 
alphabet, handled by the aborigines of Spain. 

. 1V.—the. Northern stem. “It is asserted that the great 
. Teutonic race migrated at an historie period from Asia into: 
Sente and brought with theni the Runie isa which they 
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ad formed tipon the’ ‘basis’ et ‘the Phénician alphabet, with. 
which it is presümed that they had communication.. It is not 
"attempted to:concealtbe extreme narrowness of the hypothesis, 
aipon which this structure i8 raised; all depends ón the proofs 
brought forward. "The Runes sub-divide ihemselvés into two 
(branches, s 


1 —Scandinavian, from wid: is descended— 
(a) The Anglo-Saxon characters, by combination with 
the Latin alphabet. 
. db) The Mæso-Gothiè of Ulfilas, by a combination 
with the Greek alphabet. 


2.—Slavonie, from which is descended. 
(a) The Glagolitic character. - 
(b) The great ‘Cyrillic alphabet, isan of the Russian 
e and Bulgarian, by a a ‘combination with the Greek 
#—~— alphabet.. ; 
e ) The Wendie. 


Oe ee 


atitignt t graphie systemi of the’ Kelis, in Iielünd before vus ope 
ed the Latin ' alphabet, including the Ogham character, and the 
Erse, But the ‘connection ‘of thése last with the stém seems’ 
do be more that of analogy than of affiliation. - . 
V.—Indó-Arabián stein, A néw feature appears in the ‘ries 
‘tion of thé characters of this stem.'. The notation: of the vowels 
is formed by conventional appendages to the symbol used for 
i consonants, and by which, in many cases, the appearance of the 
pra d is modified, 1t has two main branches :— 


1.—The Himyarite, used in South Arabia, from: walk 
-sprang the two. forms: of the Ethiopian, the . Ghez 
and Amharic, on the: other side of the Red Sea. ` 


2, — The Indian, including all the ‘characters by whatever 

namé known of the antient; Asoka inscriptions, the 

. modern Aryan: and Non-Aryan: vernaculars of India, 

~ the Tibétan, and its ‘derivatives, the. Malay and Indo- 
' Chinese, the Pali, Sinhalese, and Javanese. ` 


. . Wide as is the extent, wider still is the amount of controversy 
imported into the subject.” No ‘subject is more exposed to 
illusions and errors, unléss certain principlés'are rigidly adhered to. 
The ‘invéstigation must be based‘ upóW historical- proofs; the 

#date of each: doctimént must be ascertained, and dll possible 

` relation of one alphabet to.another must be. based on historical 
epochs thus constituted. Unless it cán bé shown, or fairly 
assumed, that there has been communication; direct or indirect, 
betwixt two people, all specylations as to the connection of 
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their written gharnetér are idle, and any resemblance betwixt 
written” characters, at periods of many centuries apart, . should 
be- regarded with suspicion. 
M. Lenormant enters at very, great length -on the subject of 
the primitive Phenician and its early derivatives. . The chief rem-- 
inar of this famous alphabet, are firsiy ‘those objects the- 
date of which ‘ranges from 1000 to 700 .B. C.; as the 
` Moabité stone, the lion-shaped weights of bronze found at  Nine-. 
veh, the cylinders, scaraboei, and cones fdund at Nineveh and 
- Babylon, certain inscriptions found in the Phénician settlements 
of Malta and Sardinia. It must have been in this period that 
ilis primitive alphabet gave off its great Western branch of 
Greek and Latin, and. its great Eastern branch, parent; of the 
. Indian alphabet, In the second period, the dates of which range- 
' from 700 to 600 B. C. are the interesting gems found ‘amidst the 
rüins of' Nineveb, and the. remarkable inscriptions upon , the 
“colossal ‘statue of Rameses at Aboo Simlul in Upper Egypt.- 
These are unquestionably. the scratchings of some Phenician 
legionaries of King Psamimetichus, and near them are scratchings 
by Greek and Carian members of the same force in- their peculiar 
characters. How little did these rude soldiers think that they were 
leaving a visiting card of priceless value upon a distant posterity. . 
Greek ; inscriptions are indeed found which go back to the eighth or 
‘ninth century before the Christian era, In the next period; dating 
from 600.B, C., is the grand tomb of King Eshminnazur, now in the 
" Louvre: «collection, with the longest inseription upon it. -It is clearly 
of. Egyptian workmanship, and was brought to Sidon for the. 
tomb of the monarch : after this came many inscriptions of certain" $ 
dates, Certain ‘variations in, the shape of. the letters is marked $ 
by skilled eyes. This venerable alphabet was the common pr operty 
.of all the Semitic population of Syria. Its earliest derivative was 
the antient Hebrew, known to us by the so-called Asmonean.coins, 
'some of which may be carried back to the time of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. In this character the books ‘of the Old Testament, of-a 
date earlier than the Captivity, were written ; it differed but little 
~. from the primitive Phenician, and scarcely at all from the Sama- 
Titan, in which copies of thé Pentateuch exist to the present day ; 
-but it so happened that no later alphabets can be traced back to 
` this stock: nothing has survived the wreck of ages of the old 
Hebrew alphabet, such as was used by Moses, David and Isaiah ; . 
but'in the Moabite' stone we:'come face to face with a venerable 
witness of what' that alphabet very much resembled. : 

: The Aramean variation of the Phenician began to sho TN 
in the seventh century, and the history of its development 
is. marvellous. The destruction of Nineveh buried alive, and 
kept to all times, specimens. of this character in. the bilingual 
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tablets found there, and concerning the date of, which there can 
be no doubt. We find deeds of ‘sale of slaves and land drawn up > 
in Assyrian cuneiform, and docketed in. the Aramean character 
of the Phenician family. , It would be tedious to follow the des- 
cent of this character through all its stages, but about 100-60 B. C. 
we come on the majestic square character of the modern Hebrew. 

The most ancient manuscript in this character now in existence 
does not date back beyond the ninth century of the Christian era ; 
but by the help of inscriptions it can. be traced much further back 
through all its modifications. The most ancient is on the so-called 
tomb of St. James at Jerusalem, and the direct affiliation of this 
alphabet is to-the particular development of the Aramean, known 
as that of the Papyrus. M. Lenormaut asserts that the com- 
mon story, that Ezra brought back this character from Babylon, 
on the retarn from the Captivity, is an error ; there is reason to 

j believe that Ezra used both the Aramean characters aud lan- 

P-guage, when Hebrew and its old character became obsolete among 

` the Jews, though the Samaritans clung to, or adopted it, "Even 
the expression used by our Lord, that one jot or tittle should not 
pass away, would apply with equal.justice to the Aramean as to 
the square Hebrew, and ‘upon independent grounds the opinion 
is arrived -at, that this character was in-use at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. In fact these were the characters which He used 
for reading and writing the Syro-Chaldee vernacular of the pro- 
vince, which was vulgarly, though incorrectly, called the Hebrew. 
-. The absence of vowels, properly so called, left the pronunciation 

and the meaning of many words very uncertain, for the tense 
‘and mood often dépended upon the vocalization which had to 
be guessed at. Phenician inscriptions are still in this state of 

“obscurity. As the language of the sacred books became dead; 
the necessity of some remedy to this great evil became necessary 

‘aud this was attempted by a system of punctuation in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and other languages of this family. At length in the cele- 
brated Masoretic punctuation, the traditional pronunciation was 
recorded by a-complete and elaborate system, devised or perfect- 
ed by the schools.of Tiberias or Babylon about 600 years after 
the Christian era. - ~ a SOE cece gue MN 

. ' It is unnecessary to add that, upon every point regarding every 
date, there is & conflict of opinion. among learned scholars, So 
much-new material has come unexpectedly to light during this 
generation, that years must pass away before, amidst conflicting 

„theories, a platform of accepted truth can be constructed. `- 

* . From this same: Aramean family struck off another prolific 
branch, which attained for itself, in connection with Christianity, 
the same_reputation which the square-Hebrew character has with 
the religion of the Jews; we allude to the Syriac, This form can . 
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be -traced hack. to the first century before Christ and the town’ of 
Edessa, the head- -quarters , of the Jacobite sect of Christianity. 
The earlier development.of this character was known as the Es: 
tranghelo, for which. word~a fanciful derivation is put forward as 
the.“ Sutur Angél," or the.“ writing of the Gospel.” ‘At any rates. 
it was to the service of réligion that it was most entirely devoted” 
and lasted till 800 of the. Christian era: tHe chief feature of this 
and other characters of this, branch is that the letters were linked 
together. The Estranghelo was gradually restricted to Church 
manuscripts, and’ gave way in ordinary use to. the-thore cursive . 
form of Syriac, known-as Peschito.  , 
. Internecine ^ quarrels about minute dogmatic points caused; 
the expulsion-of Nestorius..from the Catholic Church; ‚and the, 
foundation of the. Chaldean Church. within the. limits of the: 
Persian kingdom which, after great vicissitudes, has lasted down, 
- to the pr esent day. The written character, which the Nestorians. ; 
. took with them at the time of their secession, and. during their. H 
long separation, owing, to war and.politieal causes, they con-. 
served faithfully’: they knew nothing of the modifications which: 
took place in the Syriac: of a later date than the Estranghelo ; ; 
bnt, as time went on, the. same causes operated; and they adopted’ 
gradually ‘a cursive script of.their own; known ás the Chaldean 
or Nestorian. This branch. of the Christian Church, at a remote 
period, spread to India, and left their character as an imperish-,’ 
able memorial with the. members of the primitive Christian, 
Church in Malabar, who use .Malayalim,.a Dravidian language,. 
written to this day with- the Nestorian alphabet adapted to. ex-. 
press the unrepresented sounds by the loan of Malayalim letters, . 
, & conjunction of dissonant and impossible elements, the idea of. i 
_ which would have been discarded but for the unerring: testimony of,” 
history and paleography. 

On the other hand the use of the Syriac language and its alphas: 
bets has long since died out.in,the countries which gave it birth., 
Modern, Syrians speak“ and „write „Arabic: the. Syriac is a dead 
tongue and obsolete alphabet, the ‘store-house of vast theologic-, 
al treasures, and the vehicle of old-world liturgies. By a strange. 
fatuity the Syrian Christians, even to this day, from hatred to the, 
character ‘associated with: Mubammadanism, refuse to, use the 
Arabie letters, for their. religious treatises, but make use of 
_ Syriac letters to convey sentences in the Arabic language. They 
call this mongrel character Karshouni,, which name is also 
applied to the equally. mongrel character of the Nestorian Christ: 
ians of Malabar. a 

. But the Nestorian variety of the Syriae. alphabet was, destined 
“Ap ata greater expansion, and to a grander duty. The history 
of the E missionaries to.the. east, of. Asia is well known 
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in Estranghelo, and: the famous: Syro: Chinese Christian i inscrip: 
“tion at Si-ngan- fon, in the Middle kingdom of China, is & fact ’ 
that cannot be got over. The. gift of Christianity, which the 
Nestorians gave ‘to the Tartars of High Asia, has been a barren 

Ke Of thé séed, some fell upon ‘dry yg ground ‘and did not take root ; 
ut those devoted | priests gave à priceless. gift in adapting their 
alphabet to the Tartar languages. ` This happened ia’ historic 
times,.and is a fact established | beyond the cavil of critics ; and is in- 
teresting as a repetition of-a similar order of events which. took 
place, when centuries béfore the Greeks’ aüd'Iberians accepted 
the Phenigian character, then. in its. youth, for their- unsympa- 
‘thising vocables. Moreover it is dne of ‘those national révenges, 
-which hauglity Time brings sbout.. More than thirty centuries 
before the Non-Aryan races ‘occupying Mesapotamia had elaborated 
a clumsy- system" of syllablé&;. and. ideographs, . which we call 
; cuneiform, on the” basis of aù agglütinating language; this the 
P-proud Semitic Assyrians of Nineveh had’ blindly adopted, and 
now we find’ the'Semites'. tepaying hundredfold the loan, by 
impatting to the Turks and: Tartar inhabitants - of. the: Asiatic 
steppés, the great secret of the Phenicián: alphabet, 

The“ Tàürtars had’ previously only. a system of tallies, analogous 
to the twisted.cdrds. of the Chinese and’ the ‘Mtékica‘as,. ‘and the 
devices used by the Scandinavian and Slavonic races before they 
arrived at “the conception’ of the runes, The’, eastern’ hordes 
of the Tartars adgpted a. syllabüry based' on the’ ‘Chinéée; called 
the Khitan : the western, more ‘fortunately for themselves, through 
the “Nestoria missionaries, found themselves in possession of an 
f alphabet ‘which suited their language: T'hé first tribe that" adopt- 
ed it" was the’ Onigour, but d becaine the official character of 
he descendants ‘of ° Genghiz "Khan, and "the ^ heritage" of ‘the 
Mongols’ and Mandchus.. They” intréduced vowel’ sounds, and 
.they' wrote in lines vertically from the. top “to. the, bottom of the 
page, and. not horizontally, as, in “the ‘case’ of other "Pheniciah 

l derivatives, as" far'as we kuów" them, though “ the’ hazardous 
assertion is made, that some: of thése wére sometimes" written 
vertical ly. 

‘The Onigoür alphabet, as” ‘orighially” ootistituted, „consisted of 
oily fourteen’ consonants and' thrée vowels, an' apparatus in- 
sufficient for the requirements of 'the'more eivilised' Mongols ‘after : 
they had received the Buddhist religión from Tibet, with its accom- 
paniment of Sanskrit works and words: rendered iuto'thé all but 

y-mqnosyllabié- Tibetan. Atténipts were made by. king and priest 
at one-time to. introduce into’ the’ debáteable: ground of Mongolie 

' ‘anew alphabet based upon: Tibetan, itself the offspring of San- 
skrit ; but the popular feeling was iu favour of .the Onigour, which 
Wwàs' éxparided ' by additions’ só 'as'to respònd to all Mongol sounds 
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and the Sanskrit: odi of the. Buddhist books, Thus was formed 
the Mongol alphabet. .It. is ‘interesting to remark the struggle 
"with each other in this remote region of the distant and faint 
vibrations of the three great civilizations of the Semites, Aryans,. 
and Chinese. If tHe first supplied the written character, the. 
‘second furnished the ` ‘religion, and the last its type of culture, Y 
while no.change was made: in the agglutirfating language,- which . 
was the heir-loom of the great family of High Asia, 
. Nor did’ the extent of the gift of the. Nestorians’ end with 
ilie Onigour. Turks, and the Mongols. To the North of this 
latter: people, dwell the ‘Calmuk Tartars, who in due course 
borrowed the character with slight. médifications. At .@ period : 
also beyond the ken of the historian the. most Eastern dwellers 
on the Continent of Asia, the Mandchus, speaking a language 
belonging to the Tungusic branch of the ‘great agBlutinating 
family, adopted ` the Mongol alphabet ; but as would be expected , 
the patent influence ‘of their great neighbor, the Chinese, with 
their, monosyllabic ideographs has made itself felt upon the'' 
shape of many of the letters, while it has supplied the greatest - 
part of its literature., Such-a character as that of the Chinese 
is so unsuitable to an agglutinating language; thatit bas never 
held its own against the Nestorian character on its northern; - 
or the Nagari ‘character: along its eastern frontier. Had the 
Mandchu character been. established at the time when Japan 
looked ‘out for a phonetic system,.it would have been prefer red to 
' the syllabic adaptation of Chinese, which that ingenious people 
devised for themselves. Whether the Coreans derived. their: 
alphabet from the Chinese, or from the Nagari, by a succession 
of intermediaries, is still only to an imperfect knowledge an open be 
‘question : :— Failing that, we have followed the Phenician. alphabet 
across the whole breadth of Asia, and justified the assertion, 
that wherever the system of any people i is proved to be alphabetio, 
it must be of Phenician origin, 

There was a third co-sharer of the great inheritance of the 
‘Semites, besides the speakers of ` Hebrew and Syriac: this’ was 
‘the Arabian, who devised for himself a separate development 
-òf the- Phenician alphabet; and, committing to it the burning 

. doctrines of. a new religion, gave it “such power that it spread 
from the columns of Herculesto the banks of the Ganges; and 
` drove out before it all the pre-existing characters in Western 
i Asia, and North Africa, except the Armenian. 

To connect this celebrated Alphabetie system with the Phenicf 

we must- retrace: our steps to that development of that alphaton i 
-which i$ known as the tertiary Aramean or Palmýrean, The 
first step was the alphabet of Howran the Trans-Jordan Pros 
vinces of Syria: this is known to us by- monumeritg, ‘and from 
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this descended the Nabathean alphabet of Edan, the existence 
‘of which can be traced back to the Christian. era, and of which 
the remarkable monuments have come down to usin the inscrip- 
tions of the Wadi-al-Mukattib in the peninsula- of- Sinai, Some 
authors have not escaped the tempting snare of supposing 
that these inscriptions , were thé handiwork of the Israelites 
during their forty years’ wanderings in the desert. . It is true, 
as stated above, that it is possible that Moses made use of the 
_ Phenician alphabet which, at a date previous to the Exodus, had 
been formed out.of the hieratie of the old kingdom of Egypt. 
But that Phenician alphabet had gone through many stages of 
modification, before it reached the particular state in which it 
meets our-eye in these rock-inscriptions,. the date of which can 
be fixed on paleograpbical grounds with as much certainty as 
. a skilled scholar would fix the date of an Anglo-Saxon docu- 
; ment;.and' it is now a réceived. fact of science, that these 
Pioscriptions beleng.to a. period. not earlier than the second, or 
` later than the fifth century of the Christian era. The feature of ` 
this class of character is the tendency to unite the consonantal 
vowels to the preceeding letter, and in these inscriptions, which 
are the work of several generations, we can trace the: progress, of 
this tendency. l Mo MC 
There are two great varieties of the Arabic alphabetical system 5 _ 
(1), the “ Cufic;” (2), the * Neskhy." The origin of the former 
name can be traced back to thé town of .Cufa on the Euphrates ; 
of the latter to an Arabic word, meaning to “transcribe.” Tho 
former of these two characters has: been obsolete since the four- 
‘teenth century of the Christian era; but during the previous five 
-d centuries it was extensively used both for manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions. The chief feature of both characters is.that the letters.of 
each word are connected with each other; and most of them. 
"possess an initial medial, and final variety. -The Cufie charac- 
ter has been used in exaggerated forms for the decoration of 
Muhammadan buildings. : The Neskhy. appears sometimes with 
diacritical points, and sometimes without ; and in the many countries 
where it is used, has degenerated into most slovenly and often ~ 
most unreadable cursive forms, familiar to every one who has had 
to transact business in India.’ It is probable that no alphabetical 
System. past or present, not even the great Roman alphabet, has 
done so much for the. advancement of :the civilisation of un- 
lettered races as the Neskhy. pha c È cae 
~The Arabs themselves, whose intellectual range did not extend 
beyond their peninsula, had various: traditions as to the origin 
‘of their alphabet, Scme bolder spirits attributed it to Adam, 
and asserted that he wrote upon clay, and baked it.to enable ` 
it to survive the Deluge, . More moderate. theologians attribute 
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“the invention to Ishmael’: and ‘after him one" “ Moraniur" is 


the centre of a ‘great tradition. What Cadmus was to the 
Greeks, and Ezra-to: the: Hebrews, this Moramut is to the 
‘Arabs ;-no doubt only: an’ eponym. His date was. anterior to 
that of, Mahomet: by: only-two centuries according to ‘the same’ 
*radition, and the-art must havé been well established fromthe 


"Koresh from the -fact. of the celebrated ‘poems, the “Mualakat’” 


. Being suspended at ‘Mecca before the Hegira, The use of writing’ 


to record the. chapters of the Koran" on` parchment, and - other - 
materials, is well established ;-whether: by the hand of Mahomet 


: himself or.not, is uncertain: ‘On the subject of the: priority ‘of’ 


age of the Cufic and the: Neskhy there ig much to be said, and 
it lies. outside the purport’ of this paper: itis sufficient’ to note. 


“that. both one:-and the other -are: derivatives''of the “Nabathean, 


\ 


© 


which we have described above. ^: - - : I» 

We have. thus reached the limits of thé Semitic family of 
Janguages, who all adopted early forms of the Pheuician alphabeti“! 
Space is wanting:to-üs to^ follow: out further-the' progress’ of this 
Alphabet, when it passed into: the hands: of: an “Aryan'peoplé 
and re-appears in the form of. Publavi; “Zend; Armenian, and 
Georgian of the great Iranian family,- which :cómplete the ample 


' proportions of the great Semitic stem, ` 


© Im passing to: the: thiid“ or “central stem,’ and: the fifth: or 
northern stem,-we find ourselves on familiar’ ground; of at least 
amidst ‘familiar’ names. -The thoughts: that~breathe, the words. 
that burn, the ideas:that shake mankind, the orders that’ dethrone 
monarchs, ‘the laws: that: revolutionize empires, are: clothed in-, 
the alphabets ofthe third. and fifth istem : the- fourth stém is only / 


‘of palmographical interest, and ` utterly `: insignificant If the 


Greeks had a previous «alphabet; it: must: have been’ indeed a-very 
pad‘ one, since^they: could: be induced’ to give it up,‘and’ adapt 


to their use the: uncongenial Pheniciad- alphabet, so ‘foreign to 


the genius of their language: However,-they did adopt -it,’ and 
wrote from right: to left, and then both ways, atid then from left 
to-right. Two main divisions: are ‘distinctly ‘traced—the East 


and’ the West; the :most important: of the latter was that of thé 


Chaleidean ‘colonies of Sicily and the west coast’ of Italy; because 
from this ‘germ. sprang the great tree, which now’ overshadows 
"Europe, America, and Australasia; and is-knowa as the Romai 


. cebaracter. Of: the..Italian::alphabets “there were two varieties | 


ihe first was represented by the Etruscan, Oscan, and “Unibrian: 


_ “the «second -by the Latin and Faliscan.‘ Strange to say alls 


of these, except the. Latin; were: written -from. right to left; 


-but:the eatliest records of’ the Latin alphabet show it as’ written 


from left to right. "Thé Latins showed their independence by 


‘ejecting. the Greco-Phenician - names: of- the" létters,;"- With 
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them the vowels ,were-known-by their sounds only. And for the 
consonants a new principle was referred to: they were divided 
into momentary and continuous, according to the more or less 
complete closure. and opening of tlie orgáns required in each 
,cáse. Momentary sounds were denoted by their own sound follow- 
ped by a vowel, as be, ce, de, &c.:: the continuous sounds were pre~ 
Reded by a vowel, as éf, el, en, &c. Thus with new names, and 
one or two additional letters the great Latin alphabet, forgetful of 
its Aigypto-Phenico-Grecian origin, ` went forth conquering and 
' to conquer One waifling has come down to us in the lately deci- 
phered Cypriote inscriptions ‘of a syllabic alphabet, which is 
neither Greek nor Phenician, expressing words in a peculiar dialect 
of Greek, £g E E : 
In the fifth stem we strike a new vein, and come face to face - 
with new phenomena. Itis.quite clear that the Teutons had 
, elaborated some kind of alphabet for themselves, which are 
known as Runes. The word is derived from the Anglo-Saxou 
term for: “a secret," aud was mixed up with ideas of magic arts 
and heathen rites: When the time came that Christianity got the 
upper hand, the introduction of a new alphabet was made an essen- 
tial symbol of conversion. There were three kinds of Runes, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, and Scandinavian. We cannot suppose 
that the Germans in their rude manner, being without arts, 
literature, or rudimentary civilisation, worked out for themselves, 
unassisted, the great problem of a pure alphabet, which the re- 
fined Semites, and sharp-witted Greeks palpably borrowed from 
others, who had. worked out each step by a slow process, It is 
ieasier, more convenient to reason, to suppose. that the Phenician 
navigator in his. commercial dealings with those rude tribes con- 
‘veyed to them the idea, which they’ fashioned in their imperfect 
manner. Even when superseded: by their powerful Latin rival, 
the Anglo-Saxon Runes left their mark in the’ new alphabet in 
the shape. of special letters to express unrepresented sounds. 
This was in the seventh century of the Christian era; but in the 
fourth century. Ulfilas had already devised a Gothic alphabet by 
an-adaptation of the Greek alphabet, of which we have a precious 
specimen in the copy of the Gospels at Upsala. Of his alphabet 
some letters are. unmistakeably Greek, others are common to the 
Runic and Greek system, but if they were Runic’ they have 
been modified in form, This is the early alphabet of: the German 
nation. - : f l ? 
` Five hundred years later another alphabet sprang to existence 
?'also on the banks of the Danube. Thisis. known as the Cyrillic, 
having been formed by two Greek monks of Constantinople, Cyril 
and Methodius, who introduced Christianity among tlie . Slavs. 
The Russians, Bulgarians, and other members of the great Slavonic 
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family bave adopted this character, which is. destined io play. 
a part in the history of the world only inferior to the Latin and 
Arabie characters, "The elements of the alphabet are Greek with 
additional, signs, apparently of arbitrary origin. Here also reli- 
gious differences have been felt. .The ancient colony of Trajair 
‘on the Danube, known in ancient timés as Dacia, and in moder 
" ‘times as Rouinania, had adopted the Cyrillic alphabet ; but in thes 
last days, remembering their Roman origin, Romanic language, 
and Roman Catholic religion, they have made a violent change, 
and definitely adopted the Roman character. On the'other hand 
the Illyrians and Croatians, subjects of Austria, and professing 
ihe Roman Catholic religion, persist in the use of the Latin 
_ alphabet, The origin of à second Slavonic alphabet, known as the 
. Glagolitic is a subject of controversy. `° - i 
.'Last on the list is tbe Indo-Arabian- stem. It is a subject 
worthy of, and large enough for, separate treatment in the pages 
-of a periodical consecrated to Indian subjects, and we should be: 
glad to see it handled by the, accomplished author of the ‘ele- 
‘ments of Scuth-Indian Palaeography. ‘The President of the 
‘Oriental Congress of London, in 1874, remarked that the Sanskrit 
` and its congeners were not monumental languages, as no inscription 
. in. an Indian dialect has been found of a date so old as 400 years 
beforé the Christian era, which is a comparatively modern date in 
the-aunals of inscriptions; It may be remarked, as far as. our 
knowledge now extends, no Aryan nation has invented an alpha-. 
' bet, and it is a problem yet to be solved which is.the oldest Aryan 
form of an adoptéd alphabet. Experienced Paleographers are 
. "at direct issue on the subject of the affiliation of Indian alphabets,: 
‘though there appears to be a.consensus in favour of Phenician 
origin. It is a question whether the precious gift came by sea t 
Southern Indian and then found its way northward ; or by land 
to Northern India, and-then found its way southward, The great 
fact stands out of the existence of the North Asoka alphabet’ at 
-Kapurdi Giri.in Peshawur; and the South Asoka alphabet in 
numerous places, and the Vatteluttic in Southern India. There. 
we must leave it, bélieving that the time is at hand for some 
certain issue being^arrived at. ME : 
-. We. bave thus completed our historical survey, and connected; 
‘by an unbrokened chain of affiliation, the early Hieroglyphics òf the 
‘Third Dynasty, the oldest specimens of writing in existence, with 
those characters which are used for every-day purposes by- Chris- 
. tiai, Muhammadan, Hindu, and a large number of Buddhists, a 
over the world, ‘Were we to approach this subject on the pho: 
netic side, and to attempt to explain the merits or deficiencies of 
each alphabet, volumes, not the few pages allotted to such a 
paper as this, would be required, It isan astounding fact that 
E "ug s 2 ` > 
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“manfally the failing of its system of writing, of the. ehtire- inso. l 
ciency of the alphabet to express its sounds, and adopt a new 
` phonetię system. ^ 

It is obvious that the: alphabet, when adopted io: one nation, 

‘had been fashioned for the &ouhds of another." It was a mere 
makeshift to start with. Thus the Assyrians with ‘their inflec- 
Á-tional language adopted the cuneiform/Ccharacter of the Proto- 
- Babylonians, which had been devised for an agglutinating language. 
'The Japanese have-tried to utilise the Chinese characters, ` “based 
on monosyllabism, to their agglutinating words.: The Phenicians 
with their inflectional words on the Semitic, type ‘adopted the 
` mere outlines of hieroglyphics based on Khamism, atid handed it 
© òn to the: Indians, Persians, Greeks, and Latins, and a host of des- 
cendants, who ‘inflectéd: their words on the: Aryan type. For 
some sounds symbols were wanting ; for others they were in redua- 
"dancé; but no European nation after it has. arrived at. self-con- 
sciousness has ventured: to re-cast: the alphabet, or even materially’ 
alter the order of the letters. In India some bolder’spitits at-some 
cer period ventured ‘upon this manoeuvre, and with such 
uccess, that the great Devanagari alphabet stands-out'as the most. 
systematic and complete. The Arabs re:cast the order of their 
alphabet, and additions’ were: made by the Persians, ‘when they. 
' adopted it, and by the: Indians and Turks as it spread onward East - 
and West. 4 
' It is not uninteresting to. yote briefly the number of. letters 
in certain selected alphabets. - 

The Egyptian language was éonsideréd by the amitie section. 
of the Oriental Congress. of. 1874. tọ. have twenty-five letters, in- 
cluding certain consonantal vowels: ° 

‘he Phenician is understood to .havé had tiventy:two. - "Tlie 
Hebrew of -the same family has twenty-three: the Syriac 
. twenty two: the Arabic rises to twenty-eight.’ When it is said 

* that the Semitic alphabet had no Vowels, this is not entirely 
correét, as obviously. they had Aleph; Wau and Jodh ; but these are 
feeble consonants to indicate‘ vowel sounds: they | are sometimes 
called vowel-consonants, and sometimes. expressed and sometimes 
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‘omitted. It had. been assumed that they only appeared in later 
manuscripts, but; we find them in the Moabite Stone, and we know 
as a fact, that: ‘the vowels were represented: by these feeble con- 
sonants. 5 

The Sanskrit. Tai ayake consonants, and a whole arrays 
of.vowels. The’Aryan Persian, when it admitted Arabie words, . 
had ‘thirty-one consonants: the great Ifdian Vernacular, by 
absorbing both.Aryan and Semitic elements, has“an alphabet of 
forty-eight consonants, Turkish, which hae added toits Non- 
Aryan base va host of Aryan and Semitic words, ha. thirty-two 
consonants. 

The Greek had ane ‘peventeen consonants and the Latins the 
same number: the English i is inadequately supplied: with twenty 
consonants, i 

- Passing to countries. of a ‘lower civilisation we find the Finnish 

alphabet "with: only eleven consonants, the Mongolian with eigh- 

teen, the Polynesian with ten, and some Australian languages have. 
an alphabet of only eight. letters: while on the other hand the 
Kafir or Zulu has twenty-six consonants in addition to the clicks. 

Many theories have been started, as to the number required 
io express correctly the capacity. of sound of the. human, organ. 
Some, extravagantly, would suggest more than one hundred letters. 
Max Müller, in his projected missionary, alphabet to assist per- 
sons in reading the words of new languages in a correct and 
uniform method, suggests an apparatus of sevénty letters, including 
vowels and diphthongs, and we. must conclude that this is the ' 
lowest estimate for practical purposes. 

No*changes of written. character are ‘willingly made, . Religion. 
was. tlie great obstacle with the early nations, and those that are 
backward- in ‘civilisation .dmong the. moderns. The ancient, 
Egyptian in all its developments of ‘hieroglyphic, hieratic and: 
demotic suffered from the opposite evils of homophony and poly- 
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`- phony, the expression of the’ same sound by ~a plurality of. 


symbols, and the-use of one ‘symbol to-denote many different 
sounds, - This~defect ‘destroyed all accuracy. and certainty, and 


"7 was mainly dué to the use of ideographs ; and. yet, to the last 
. móment.of" the. existence -of the ' character, ideographs were used 
zin fhe'demotie.; The Phenicians, free from sacerdotal influence, 
= borfowed"the symbols with their phonetic powers, and left ideogra- 


phy behind,. Similarly the Japanese have borrowed -the Chinese 
ideographs-and use them alphabetically. We mark the same order. 
of events in the Cuneiform character... With the Proto- -Babylonians - 
the character was: strictly ideograpliio. | The Assyrians made use ^ 
of the instrument that came to their hands both after an ideogra- 
‘phic and phonetic manner; and dire .has been the ambiguity in 
consequence. Wé have proof in the grammatical letters which have. 
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come to light, that they.felt the difficülty, büt they were unable 
and unwilling to: change a method mixed:up. with’ religious pre- 
judices. ‘The Persian Achomenides had’ no” such’ prejudices ; 
they got rid of the ideographs and syllabary, ‘and . used the - 
arrow-headed characters as a pure alphabet. — 

. We gather, indeed, from the insériptions that üre dug up, that 
there was a natural stlection anda struggle ‘for life "among al- 
phabetical systems as among languages. .In such narrow limits 
‘as Asia Minor -añde Greece, we have. traces of many varieties 
of the sam& family; but the'most influential, or the most- practical 
won the day. It is-of the: nature of the thing that it should be 
80; and’ this s accounts for imany: details “otherwise inexpli- 
cable. 

-Even in very modo _periods- anomalies exist from motives of 
religion ‘or race or politics, without reference to the real merits of 
the ‘alphabet. - The people of Roumania, as mentioned above, have 
gone. back to. the Roran character, asa proof of their indepen- 
dence, and have no doubt made a step in advance, though not inten- 
tionally, The people of Croatia and Illyria, who are . Romanists, 
cling 'to ‘the Latin ‘character, . abandoning the- Servian, as the 
Slavs of. that. country - are: “of "the Greek Church. In British 
‘India the policy of -the State has ‘been ‘uncertain.’ Some’ en- 
Ahusiasts: “have tried | to- introduce the Roman’ character, an 
ingenious device, by which" those who: can read “the character, 
are ‘unable to understand the language, and those: who understand 
the language, ave unable to read the character, For the present 
itis quite uncertain which branch: of the great Phenician tree 
will ultimately prevail; the Nagari, or:the. Neskhi; or.the Roman. 

In Europe some dream of an international language. and an 
international character, Such mighty changes can only take place 
by the meeting of two. opposing civilisations, and the _Supersession: 
of one or, thé other. A more’ moderate. attempt is to bring 
the alphabet of a nation into harmony with its -sounds. How 
greatly the English: alphabet diverges from the just type, can 
only ‘be appreciated by those who: have td. acquire it. Of all 
systems that of Mr; Melville Bell: is at once -the «most scientific. 
and practical ;:his symbols are denoted by curved. lines, which 
represent the position of. the tongue or: lips in their.;formation,’ 
and are comprehensive enough to embrace the- whole: ‘gamut of 
human vocalism. ‘The utterances: of the uncivilised- races ‘can 
be-registered with unfailing accuracy; but it is Utopian to imagine 
that any’ such - scheme will.” „ever have a` practical realisation. 
Our present system, with all: its faults, i is top much: interwoven. with 
the history of the human race. `- 

Two reflections occur to ùs, ere we i doni the pen and leave 
this fascinating subject, "The. primary object of those ingenious 

di ; 
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fathers of civilization’ was .to devise a method: er communieating 

"with each othér beyond the limits of space and time to which. 
the human voice could, reach, aud during which the ear. eould . 
retain. ‘The greatness of this conception -cah .be measured. by 
the fact that “hundreds | of.tribes of men-“down. to the present ` 
era have néver attained to it. Experience of the machinery’: 

_ inyented*for epistolary or legal purposes,*suggested to kings, 

~ priests, and warriors, the idea of handing down théir great acts, : 

iheir. wise laws,. and bloody deeds to posterity. . The. mighty. 
after-thought never was suggested. to those early peoples; "what. 

' advantage” it might be to. the individual to -record his own. 
thoughts, and then. go over them- again, and what a" mighty, 
engine was fabricated for. the. accumulation of knowled ge,. thus 

. marking most distinctly the Jine which separates man from the 
lower ereation,. Animals may share with us the power of emitting 

through their throats intelligent sounds, iby which they can’ com- 

. municate with their . fellows ; but. no trace of communication by - 
` symbol has” been discovered, 'such as the. scratching on sand, or 

"breaking of twigs, or Barking of trees, by:which: they invite. inter- 
course, or warn of danger. ` We find, therefore, in the human. 

' invention of an alpbabet a;greater bafrier betwixt man‘and animal 

‘than i in the cultivated gift of vocal utterance. 

-It is an amazing and. overwhelming reflection, that- conducted. | 

E by: the clear sight.of history, and the irresistible logic of analogy - 

. and deduction, we afe led. unhesitatingly to the: conviction, that. 
the light Italian stroke of the boarding school girl, the printed: 

pica of the best. edition, the magnificent crücials of the. great texts: . 

- of the Old Testament, the pretty Greek, the architectural Cufic, 
the tangled web of the Neskhi and Shikustuh, the orderly and -, 

magnificent Nagari, the: square Hebrew, the zigzag Peschito, the - 

: unsightly Armenian and ‘Ethiopian, the sticky Runes, the. infi-. 
nite” variety of curvilinear, strokes -of. the Southern Indian aud | 
Indo-Chinese -alphabéts, the.seratches- of the Mongol, Mandchu, 
Puhlavi, and Zend—all these varieties of. script, the "offspring of. 
hurry, and varying materials ; all this contrast of straight strokes, 
crooked strokes; ‘round strokes, and. square strokes ;—all come by- 

strict lineal descent from. “the ‘twenty-two Phenician ` symbols, . 

which, some.*worthy merchant of Sidon, at a date preceding the. ` 

Exodus, brought -back from . Memphis, perhaps a copy of. these. 

moral tales in early. hiératie character, tales destined to be the 

progenitors of allthe old saws and. modern instances with which € 
mankind was to be vexed, which gave the idea of. the proverbs _ 
to Solomon centuries after, and ‘animal’stories, the echo of which ^ 

-have been caught up by Vishnu, Surma, Bilpai, Æsop, Phosdrus,. 
Lafontaine, Gay, ‘Grimm, Andersen, and genial authors in revu 
clime,-age, and lapngüage. "UM cvs eu : ie 

. 
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There are some things which we can hardly imagine to have 
veen discovered twice. The use of the same calendar, the division 
of the month into dark and light balves, the same‘art of notation, 
she same system of phonetic alphabets, the same legends, the 
ame deities, and the same roots, the same grammatical features 
gue the existence of some common origin; and we become 

angely impressed with the impossibility of isolation betwixt the 
lifferent families of the human race. -What has been attempted 
10 be proved with regawd to the written character, can be asserted 
with regard to larger matters; such as-language, religion, and even 
race, The practice'of taking female captives has largely affected the 
ourity of races, and the well-known features of Rameses II. betray 
‘he ‘intermixture of.Semitic elements. In language and reli- 
rion, the fact is too patent to require further notice; 
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TART VI. —THE RELIGION OF THE BRABMO SOMAJ. 
i (Independent Section). 


rp Hose aio are outside the circle ‘of immediate. sympa: 
thy with the Brahmo Somaj, do net perhaps care to -ta 
sufficient; pains to understand and examine the 'principlés t, 
that movement. It is generally interesting to them, as a protest 
against idolatry ; and they view it,-on the whole, as an’ encouraging 
‘sign of the times which may one day develop into “sométhing 
better." There are others whose interest in the. institution .is 
keener, though far less favorable. They view it from. the stand 
point of. religious rivalry, and the severely critical mood. which 
that position . so naturally induces. They unhesitatingly set it 
down as a perfect failure, asa speculative, social, and religious 
experiméht, which has ‘been tried and found totally wanting. A 
` few there may be on the other hand, among the general public, 
who view the Brahmo Somaj with greater sympathy, and are 
inclined to think that it contains some. promise f for the future. 
The writer ofan article on this Very subjectin the Calcutta, 
` Rewiew for’ April, 1874, belongs, rather to the second order of 
thinkers, though he seems not indisposed to extend his -patronage 
to the Brahmo Somaj, if his advice, votichsafed towards the end 
. of his paper, be strictly followed by the members of that. society 
_in future For ‘the information of persons circumstanced like 
‘him, and of others whose interest, of whatever kind, in the 
‘Movement, may tempt them -to express opinions and pass. 
judgments, which, if worth forming at all, ought to be formed on! 
some' foundation of fact, it will be of service, if an attempt is 
. made, albeit-in the natüre of the case the attempt must be 
inadequate, to.explain as briefly as possible; some of the prin- 
ciples on which the Brahmo Somaj bases its religion To the 
` great disadvantage ‚òf Brahmos, it must be here observed 
that these principles ‘have never yet been sufficiently set. forth 
and elaborated in their writings. This perhaps gives some 
semblance of excuse to a number of the opponents of their 
body ‘to’ misunderstand, in spite of repeated explanations, the 
most elementary things of the Brahmo’s creed, and, what is much 
worse, to represent them incorrectly. One example will suffice. 
More than ten years ago. the Somaj sought to place before the 
publie in sufficiently strong light the universally. recognized 
fact that. religion, in its essential reality, is intuitive and natural 
to the’ human mind. Religion is an irrepressible instinct 
of human nature, which necessarily finds its embodiment in 
formal beliefs and. principles, in ceremonial rules and observances, 
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in external.evidences and authorities, which, however outwardly 
` divergent and erroneous, agree, wher carefully analysed, in eit 
original essence. This instinct involves certain necessary’ rela- 
tions between the percipient mind of nian, and the divine real- 
ities that surround him ‘ within and - without. The relations take 
C shape among mankind in those elementary ideas ‘about God, 
immortality, and human duty, which "are: : everywhere found.’ 
The very ground-work of réligion-is possible on certain primary ' 
and germinal. convictions, more or less fully developed—nay, some- ` 
times very undeveloped indeed—to which all religious teachings, 
to be effective, must make their final appeal. Thus all- religion 
to guard'itselfin these: days against the dogmatic denials, and 
plausible sophistries of: prevalent: scientific scepticism, against the 
conflicts and discrepancies of critical and -historical - evidence, 
has ultimately to ‘establish itself on the supreme necessities of 
the human spirit. So far as itsrelatious with mankind in general . 
pare concerned, apart from its exclusive authorities and testimonies, 
every religion must, if some measure, hold the ground common 
to all men— the. ground of fundamental ingtinct and conviction 
which remains washaken, ever! when external evidence and 
authórity are found to fail. “Now to what does Christianity 
address: its truths in the case of those men or races who for 
moral and intellectual disadvantages are unable to feel the force, 
and;appreciate the -yalue of its "historical testimonies?’ Have 
we not.heard of: ‘remarkable conversions in which men after long 
years of scepticism, ‘infidelity, and hard unrighteousness, have 
suddenly found within them, strange instiucts and cravings 
vawakened, the irresistible force-and intensity of which led them 
to run headlong into any faith that first presented-itself? What, 
in short, is the meaning of the internal evidence of religion, 
if there i$ not a secret but real fitness between the truths it 
teaches, and the spontaneous spiritual perceptions of man? 
The religion of the Brahmo Somaj is founded -on these. "The 
process by which the members of that institution have come to 
attach so much. importance to the inward. rather than-to the 
outward testimonies of religion, - will’ be explained.as we proceed 
‘further. It is enough to indicate at this place the nature of the 
ground, on which they found their faith; "To urge that the. 
spiritual potencies of the soul are not in. uniform activity through- 
out the world, is no more: valid objection than what can be urged 
with equal reason against the development of-intellect, conscience, 
and the affectious in man. .They all require the: help of external 
"agencies to call them forth, the teachings of experience, the influen- 
ces of education, circumstance, and: surrounding belief. This is evi- 
, dently a truism, Nevertheless the truism has been repeated times 
- without number by the Brahmo Somaj to denote its real-position, 
re 
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andto aknowledge its obligations to other systems of faith. But 


"^to no purpose. A class of. opponents, in ‘this country have always 
‘declared themselves against this simple doctrine of first principles. 


If the objectors had proceeded from the extreme school of secu- 
larism and material scepticism, we could <have understood what 
they said. But coming as they do from ihe body of orthodox 
Christian Missionaries, we often fail to understand their attitude. 
Do they deny the primary religious.instincts of man; and hold his 


- nature’ to. be as fundamentally devoid of all ideas about. God; 


morality, and immortality, as that of the oyster, or. ape? Is 
his. spirituality nothing "móre than ‘a parrot-lesson poured into 


-his brain, a mere molecular change in the nervous centres, a heri- 
- ditary weakness transmitted and registered in consciousness? 


This statement made:by religious men, “however disappointing to. 
some, will be readily sanctioned. by a class of influential thinkers 
who, tracing thé origin of man to apes and oysters, find his religious 


. - instinets rather awkward obstacles in ‘the way of satisfactory: 


scientific conclusions. ` If; ón: the other hand; the critics admit the 


, existence of any fundamental ideas about’ heavenly realities in the 
“nature of ‘man, ideas which find their correlation and: ‘development 


in the facts and laws of outward nature, our only request.to them is 
to define what these ideas dre, and-point out where, and in what 
particulars they differ from the similar truths in which the Brahmos 
have the misfortune to believe. The etort/which this questiou will 
readily provoke, we can very well anticipate, ^ “Tt will be said that 


the’ Brahmo Somaj evolves its whole theology .out of the. depths 


of its intuitional consciousness. - That the dogmas, theories, Sys- 
tems, services, reforms, dispensations, &c., in which*hat institution 
abounds, have all started into‘being as a host of Intuitions reared 


' in some hidden region of the Biabmo, type of human nature, ready- 
' armed, and rough- “shod ` 'fotake by storm the whole religious. world: 


This curious. indictment; which must have been: originally framed 
with the praise- -wortliy object of winning.“ an easy. victory” over 
Brahmo disputants;is regarded by the. ‘Somaj with some wonder; 


. not unmixed, perbaps, with feelings of amusement. When did the 


Brahmos teach that their whole theology was intuitional? -The 
germs only, and the germs not merely ‘of the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj,- but of “Christianity, Hinduism, and Mahomedan- 


. ismalike, are intuitions:; the peculiarity of the Brahmos being that 
` they. build their faith thereon without the supernatural, historical, 


aud dogmatic ground-work which belongs distinctively to-each of 
thé rest. . That faith in its development is certainly open to: eriti- 
'ejsm aud liable to variation, but any criticism of the fundament- 
al priuciples underlying them, applies not to the religion of the. 
‘Brahmos only, but to the’ elementary truths of all religious. 


' And we Teog like to know what. religion will like to submit 
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to the charge of being against the nature and instincts of man- 
kind? As to Mr. Dyson's celebrated ** Brahmic Intuitions,” we are 
loth to say anything. ‘They are very good in all. other respects, 
and-lack only in one minor merit, namely they do not belong to the 
Lcid Somaj. They are entirely his own offspring. We know 
r.Dyson has been at immense philosophical labour to conceive 
. and, produce his “Intuitions,” and he.has baptized them with: 
a Brahmo. patronymic. .That is enough reason why -he -should . 
‘be fond of; them, e&pect them to win theological battles for 
him, aud refuse to part with them, though their pretensions 
to genuineness -have been so often called .to question. All . 
this we say .is quite natural, but is that any reason why 
their paternity should be'fastened upon the Brahmo Somaj? ' 
If Mr. Dyson’s friends are disposed to think that his “ Brah- 
mic Intuitions” give him “an easy victory” over the Brahmos, 
let him by all means enjoy it, and enjoy it the more as the victory 
&does not seem to have alarmed or done much harm to the party 
over whom it has been won. After this, we are aware, it will 
be too much to hope that misrepresentations. of theistic doctrines 
will cease in this country; but in fairness, let it at least be 
borne in mind, that the Brahmo Somaj cannot, in every instauce, 
undertake to be responsible for what everybody who has “an easy . 
victory” to win, may palm off upon the public as the intuitions 
and dogmas of thatsinstitution, ~ . EM N- 

The above-it is'e&pected will serve the double purpose.'of giving . 
some idea of the basis of the religion of the Brahmo: Somaj, 
and at the sanie time of exposing a too carelessly-accepted 

opular misrepresentation. But it must» not be: supposed. for 

A» moment that because the Brahmos fix the roots of all 
religious belief in the depths of human instinct, where no reck- 
less scepticism, or materialistic -sophistry can reach it, they on 
_that aecount lack in reverence for the, records of sacred truth 
in the world. "Our -readers ought; to remember that when the 
. Brahmo Somaj was founded in 1830;.its religion was that mixed 
form of monotheism which is inculcated in the Vedanta. It was 
considerably later that the authority of the Vedas, recognized as 
infallible nearly for twenty-two ‘years, .was given up in favor of 
a more rational creed. - The history of this. important change is 
easily told. The leaders of the Brahmo Somaj at that time being 
men whose education was less completely ‘national than that of 
_the founder, became every day more and more conscious of the 
«pen disagreement between the principles of Vedic orthodoxy, and 
their own ideas of essential religion.and morality, as well as the 
conclusions of modern science. The processes now so generally 
resorted to by the orthodox of harmonizing irreconcilablé positions 
by blandly ignoring the actual difficulty, by a quiet ne to 
: . : T t 
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the intervention of the Evil One, or by heroic, thougli somewhat 
hopeless; conflicts with the inexorable philosophy of the age, had 
not been known quite so fully then. Finding therefore “the 
ethies of subscription" an insoluble problem, they candidly con: 
fessed they could not keep their original position, and declared 
their renunciation of the authority of the Hindu scriptures about 
the year 1852, In discarding the ancient revelation of their fore. 
fathers, however, the Brahmo Somaj did not mean that-the Hindu 
scriptures geased to be to ‘them a, principal source ,of spiritua 
benefit and guidance. They published a selection of passage: 
from the sacred writings of the country, just as their founder hac 
published a similar selection from the New Testament ; and from 
this. time forward, Hindu, Christian, arid all other scriptures were 
viewed by them in the same light, in the light of a grand reposi 
tory of truths attained by the religious consciousness of all nations 
under varying modes and orders of development. "Exceediugly valu- 
able, inspiring, nay, indispensable when rightly understood, theii 
interpretation ought not to be -entrusted to the hands of a mis. 
leading tradition, a narrow:mindéd priesthood, or a blind ‘unenlight- 
ened faith, but to the light of God in Nature as explained by 
Science, ‘and in human- reason, conscience, and soul, as explainec 
by sound observation, by progressive spirituality, and the’ genuine 
goodness of life. The exact position of their theology was perhaps 
not adequately realised by those who were so.early able by then 
conscientious protests to ‘set aside a doctrinal unsoundness, whicl 
nearly for a period of two decades, fettered the intellectual anc 
moral progress of the Brahmo Somaj. But the removal of serip 
' tural infallibility involved a recognition of the supremacy which 
' dn the conflict ox -absence of opinion and authority, must belong 
‘to tbe ultimate laws of trtith graven on the tablets of man’s nature 
Historically, then, the, doctrine of first-principles thus became 
‘an article of belief in the Brahmo Somaj. . 

If'theu the. Brahmo Somaj do not feel ashamed to acknow. 
ledge the general truthfulness ‘of all religious scriptures, -while 
repudiating “the absolute. infallibility of any, it is not to be 
wondered, at if. they likewise rocognize a very large amoun! 
of truth in. the: prominent doctrines of the most. prevalen: 
systems of faith in- the world. Believing iu the universal anc 


- impartial action of the Spirit of truth in all-conditions of human: 


ity, whenever ihe soul of man is up-lifted in search of the 
light of Gadis face, the Brahmos can discover all over the worlc 
the impress of -divinity upon doctrines and theologies which thy 
degrading superstitions of men and their selfish subtleties have 
to the majority of us made unintelligible, or absurd. And the 
. recognition of truth in sdch cases means its adoption. It ha: 
long been customary to examine in a perfuüctory manner al 
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foreign systems of faith for objects of-criticism, and when any truth 
is found therein, to pass it off as a second-hand edition of a doe- 
trine or two contained in the creed of the sect tó which the eritic 
himself belongs. This high-handed method of dealing with the 
laims of rival religions precludes,"in the first place, the possibili- 
dis of discovering any important truth that lies below the merest 
surface of things by shutting out all the deeper powers of spiritual 
perception ; and in the next place, it causes the disappearance of 
the whole originality and freshness of truth, even when accident- 
ally discoveted, by presenting it’ through the colored medium of 
sectarian prejudice. If we are to learn from the past we must. 
learn not'only from the sacred records preserved by faith and 
tradition, but at least equally as much from-the great doctrines. and 
ideas which have more than anything else shaped the destinies of 
mankind. Unconsciously therefore, and instinctively led by their 
religious needs and aspirations, the Brahmos have adopted many 
eof the doctrines of the ruling- religions of the world, with such 
‘slight modifications as are naturally suggested by the peculiarity 
of their circumstances. It has been the ambition and the striv- 
ing of eminent Brahmos to find in their church the representa- 
tion of the leading ideas that govern the religious world, and 
removing the discord and disorganization that usually characterize 
them, to preserve” their- variety ; but give them such harmony. 
and oneness as belongs to all God's truths. This has oten 
exposed the Bralimos to tlie charge of plagiarism. “They 
are said -to appropriate other men’s faith without due acknow- 
ledgment, and teach the doctrines of those systems.to which 
they are supposed to stand in the relation of hostility. The 
hostility spoken of is at least not on the side of the Brabmo 
Domaj, or they would not so readily acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to their antagonists. Only they do not see how the copy- 
right of any really God-given truth can-be secured to a mere sect, 
-however important that sect may be. A trath, whether in science 
or in religion, as soon as it is revealed ‘and recognized, becomes 
the property of mankind, and it is as foolish to think of denying 
to extend its benefit to outsiders, as of declining to accept it, 
because the men who view it from various standpoints, quarrel over 
their petty differences of creed. Here lies to- our apprehersion 
the very soul of sectarianism. The fatal exclusiveness that im- 
ports into the sacred domain of religion the shop-keeping rivalry 
of contending markets, has proved to be the ruin of human 
brotherhood. To avoid. that evil as much as possible the religion 
Yof the Brahmo Somaj embraces thé spirit of Hinduism as well 
as of Christianity, without identifying itself with the bundred 
little sects that wage endless war with each other. There is, 
or ought to be, no trade-mark on what is really true and good in ` 
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men’s faith; life, and teaching, Bananas it belongs ‘not n one - 
“people, country, or time, but to all, Ié is the wealth of hümanity 
„asa whole. . 
Oue other source of light- to which the Brahtnos attach supreme. 
importance must be here alluded to.. The great standing reproach, 
- of what is called Natural Religion has long been that it depends? 
exclusively’ upon human reason and conseience for guidance, and . 
_does not “place itself within the influence of the great person- 
. al centres, around whom the most active systems of religion: 
. range themselves. ‘However’ true. this may historically be of - 
certain forms of Natural-Religion, the Brahmo Somaj can-' 
not plead gùilty- to the charge. . The Brahmos recógnize the 
unavoidable necessity of placing themselves under the "guidance 
of the great teachers, who, at’ "differeüt times, have taught: the 
world the. profound lessons of truth and ‘salvation from the light 
and ‘life of inspiration. In the leaders of humanity, in the 
prophets who have been sent to announce the advent of higherg 
_ destinies and newer dispensations than those which ruled “the” 
` spiritual existence of mankind before them, thé Brahmo Somaj has 
deep and devout faith. They are the: mediums of certain truths 
which, withóut them; could not have been imparted to the world. 
We shall have to: speak more -on this:point as we preceed, here 
we content ourselves with making one remark only. -The develop- 
` ment of. the many-sidedness of buman nature, partial aud inade- 
quate views of which'have started’so many insoluble problems i in: 
the religious world, is not possible but by the: example of” certain 
great: characters who, within their limited sphere, have represented 
and ‘reconciled a vast variety of phasés, and widely different; 
." peculiarities of life, which human- actions under different ciréums 
- stances ordinarily present. The varying processes of the opera 
tion of the Divine Spirit in the soul of. man, according to varying 
conditions of historical and theological life, are thus proved and 
justified in the career of-men who carry with them the unmistakable: 
credentials of a Divine commission. A faithful and devout recog- 
nition of such masters, it will be easily understood, establishes 
' a true and lasting bond of.union between the Brahmos -and 
followers of other creeds, and concentrates into a focus the influence. 
of the most eminent religious characters in all ages and countries 
' at whose feet humanity - must at all times: sit to ‘learn the lessong 
. of living truth.-: 
. One ‘word is here necessary, perhaps, to acknowledge the indebt- 
edness of the Brahmo Somaj to the progress of. philosophical , 
and scientific thought at the present day. ‘Religious organisations * 
’ of all kinds and orders, that have any historical claims, or theo- 
. logical status to maintain, have suffered so seriously by the relent- 
` less researches and inexorable conclusions of' modern scientific 
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men, tbat in- spite of much proféssed courage and::tnconcern, 
there is but little. real inclination left in the apostles of religion to 
welcome or encourage the votaries of free philosophy. _ Nay, their 
ancient combats have grown only fiercer.and more desperate ; and 
@ the leaders of scientific thought have shown any readiness.to recog- 
ize “a-soul of truth” in the complex ‘theologies of the world, and 
-if cautious theologiansehiave expressed any wish to patronize science, 
there is perhaps the lurking desire on--both sides to- secure, by 
‘plausible compromises, their respective portions in the old'battle- 

` ground more completely than ever. ‘The soul of truth", gra- 
ciously recognized on the one hand, is absolutely: annihilated in 
_the hopéless depths of the Unknowable in all things, and “the 
basis of emotion", to which religion is ‘relegated - with lofty 
philosophic’ courtesy, vanishes.into' thin air às soon as turned 
in the crucible of -scientific ‘analysis. On the other hand, the 
mock greeting ostentatiously held out to the advancing light of 
sciénce, is converted "into bitter anathema directly the scienti- 
E man ventures one step into-the familiar preserves of traditional 
` theology. ' All the encouragement” vouchsafed. -to the study of the 
laws of nature has béen principally with the-hope that science may” 
prove in the end tobe the handmaid of supernaturalism. -Butin 
vain. A contrary result has taken place. "The long-neglected rights 
of nature have been asserted with a distinctness and force which 
show, even to the most faint-sighted, on what side the faith-of the | 
future must lie. The phenomena and orders of the universe; the 
processes, and plans of creation ; the dates and'ages of events in the 
world ; the formation; history, relatións, and dévelopments of man- 
; kind; these and many more things have slowly passed out, of the 
a hands of axi all-absorbing and omnipotent priesthood, Say what we 
might in advocacy of the claims of man's primitive faith," when 
science speaks in her proper sphere, the“religious man must often 

` „confess his ignorance, “ sit still and learn". Philosophy has fully 
established her competency, even at the.exclusion of her old rival, to . 
decide the methods and laws. of the universe, the affinities and evo- 
‘Jutions of phenomena so far as these can be, ascertained ; and- those - 
pious disputants who want to carry the crusade into these forbid- 
den.territories, have, in the abundance of zeal, missed their vocation 
completely. On the other hand, the enquiry on the part of the 
scientific adventurer has. been’ pushed into the depths, into the 
very confines of all being ; the conflict has been carried to the very 
gates of the possible existence of a Supreme Cause. ‘There he 
stops. . He has pursued the manifestations of life faxzand deep into 
""their.dark background of power,—further hé cannot, proceed, “its 
mystery overshadows him." Who isto unravel the mystety now? 





TE When I attempt .to give the universe an objective form. personal - 
power which I-see manifested in the or otherwise, itslips away from me, 
' fu os i :€* . 7 
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- Who is tobold up the torch when it “slips away” froni the hand of 
the imperious, over-confident apostle of intellect? Let religion 
answer the question. The limits of scientificthought have been 
reached; let devout thoughts awake. In the long course-of-con- - 
flict to- which allusion has been so often made, have we no 
“learned to understand, however faintly, the deep and peculis; 
language in which religion delivers her great realities? Whed 
- one speaks therefore of the Life, and Power, behind the universe, 
the mystery of which overshadows the intellegt of the philosopher, 
Jet the latter in his turn “sit still, and learn,” Science has delivered 
ber message: why should.‘not a fair opportunity be now given 
` to religion to convey her new gospel, and-make it “the gospel 
of glad tidings,” if she can. That may take a long while yet, and 
in the meantime we may just briefly summarise the obligations 
which religious men owe: to, science. Firstly, then, mighty and 
destructive errors have béen: demolished, and so much space 
cleared for the establishment of positive truth by the researches 
and conclusions of modern' philosophy. ‘True religion, disburden- 
ed of these errors, may now proceed freely on its way.. In the 
second place, invaluable aid has been rendered to the cause of 
rational faith, by the, discovery of* that continuity, order, and 
connection in’ all departments of physical life, in the absence of 
which there have been considerable difficulties for a long time 
in the argument of a-harmonious, persistent, and consummate 
. design iu the’ creation, and maintenance of the world. The 
imputation of whim; of arbitrary and freakful fiats in the author- 
ship and providence of the universe, is no longer possible: In 
-the -third place, the provinces of religion and science have been 
so clearly marked out and defined, that unless the inquirers of 
either eompletely mistake their calling, there cannot be any 
T collision between the two; The.sphere .of religion has been 
pointéd out, and if religious men have life enough to supply the 
incessant. demand for a higher life made by mankind, in that 
sphere faith shall exercise its power undisputed by the old rivalries 
-of thé past. For all these and similar advantages conferred by 
the advancement of knowledge upon the progressive religion of 
' mankind, the .Brahmo. Somaj feels profoundly thankful to the 
apostle of science. Their speculations aud discoveries have been 
` a great source of truth to that institution, | ; TA 
In what.has been said above there is certainly not much 
evany real or great originality in the religion of the 
Brahmo So âj. It presents itself, to a great extent, as an 
declining all intellectual manipulation. mystery overshadows me.” 
I dare not use thé pronoun.* He? re- . Pror.-TYNDALL, 
garding it; I dare not call ita ‘Mind’; ` In the Forinightly Review for 
l refuse to call it even a ‘Cause’ Its December 1875. - ^ 7 
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rder of theological eclecticism based on the religious “wante of 


nankind. Now whatever may be said in favor of an attempted 

Yynthesis of religious thought, there'is no doubt that any mere 
theological ‘generalisation does not satisfy the deep and powerful 
savings of the human heart. For the philosophical, for the 
thoughtful, for the careful student of theologies. who has watched 
and ‘analyzed the orfgin and.developement of creeds, this lias 
in interest. But it is altogether so abstract and erudite, so 
levoid of colour and taste, that the millions of the uncultured and. 
inthoughtful, and above "all the sinful and the restless, demand 
something easier and more practical to hold by. This is exactly 
‘he charge which is sometimes brought against the Brahmo Somaj, 
ind- we must see how far it is substantiated by facts. 

All the criticism hitherto instituted on the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, has been a more or less, accurate examination 
of the philosophical principles which the development’ of that 
institution has brought to the surface,.or suggested to the public 
mind. Few have taken the trouble to-think-that there are other 
sides of the movement, and much more important ones too, than 
what critics have been concarned with up to this time. It is 
something of course that the theists of India have abandoned 
the old pursuit of protesting against the errors of other systems, 
and building for themselves a ‘Structure of negations founded on 
no more.solid basis than an abstract belief in the existence and 
attributes of the Deity distilled from the crude speculations of 
the old systems of Natural Theology. With the advance of scien- 
tific thought and research, the.views of nature have been so mate- 


rially, altered during the last half à century, that Natural Theology, ' 


to be at all acceptable to thoughtful men, must considerably change 
its standpoint, and even then cannot be trusted as the principal 
and abiding source, albeit that a secondary source it will ever 
continue to be, of the faith of the future. If therefore the Brahmo 
Somaj is found to possess a definite and positive system of religion, 
however incomplete that may yet be, and however humble.its-pre- 
tensions, its origin must be sought for. in something else than, 
mere speculations on the nature of the cosmos, or of man,-or the oft- 
repeated shortcomings of competing creeds seen around. _ What 
that something is we will now try to examine. 


> 


Those who have any intimate acquaintance with the progress ` 


and proceedings of the Bralimo’ Somaj will at once.concur with 
the statement that for a long time the most prominent feature 
among leading Brahmos in its membership has been, a persistent 
cultivation of devotional feélings. The spirit of devotion has 
been cherished with great and ` special enthusiasm since the unfor- 
nate rupture in the Brahmo. Somaj in 1865. The following few 


lines from an ar ix on the VISIO of the Brahmo Somaj Mission. 


` 
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~ that appeared i in’ the Theistic. Annual of 1874 will give. an ides; 

- of what we mean:—  - : 
. “ After the establishment of the Brahmo Somoj of India in 1866, a 
_-Strange.influx of devotional excitement set in among: the Progressive T 
that it has permanently ebanged their character, and defined the future of 
. their institution. The first devotional festival or Brahmotsub was celebrated 
about the end of 1867.. And since then the Brahmo Somaj has: been speedily 
running through phases of spiritual. development which has ushered in a-stage 
_ of devotional "blessedness never experienced.before. “Among all our. different 
“missionary agencies nothing has contributed so much to the success. and 
spread of our movement as the order of Divine, worship prestribed by the 

Brahmo Somaj of India,” 

‘The manifestations of eroto excitement i in largé Brahmo 
‘congregations at the time of festivals and annual gatherings, have 
E often been so strong. ‘that on ‘witnessing them we have been 
reminded of nothing so much as thosé powerful-religious revivals 
_which among the Vaishnavas and the Sikhs, have been 80 prolific of 
social consequences vastly important to the growth and history 
_ of Indian races.: It is the women and the young that. are 
` soonest affected, but if cannot be said that they retain the impres- 

sions long. The ii then .are:-more’slow’ to-catch the influence; but 

_ when. they | have caughtit, which they are sure to do under the effec- 
tual appeals which. their. leaders: know so well -how to make 

. to their hearts, they retain the impression long, and. fiud their 
. practical lives considerably changed thereby. This bas sometimes 
'.-led to the charge that.Brahmo ministers and. missionaries always 
"éncoürage sentimental development, at the sacrifice -of intellectual 
solidity. We may here just point out how contradictory this 

. Charge is to ‘the contrary accusation that the Brahmos have for 
, their. religion a system: of dry rationalism, ° Whatever truth: or 
: falsehood there may be in these contradictory accusations, this much, 

- is at all events certain, thaf.in equal predominance, if not in vast, 
excess of the philosophical, element, there is in the religion.of the 
Brahmo Somaj the eminently popular element of emotional. fervor, 
which in the history of all active systems of faith has been such & 
inighty instrument in the propagation of truth and sanctity, among 
all classes, but more specially among the less cultivated -portions of 
Society. Those, therefore, who complain of the-cold abstractions of 
- the religion of the Brahmo Somaj either possess no personal know- 
ledge of the movement, or, we should be sorry to suppose, choose to 
suppress well-known facts with a view to represent it at a disadvan- 
tage before the public. It may not be out of place to state here that 
some. ‘of the -discreet. Christian Missionaries in and about Ca, leutta, 
seeing the effedt’of Brahmo popular hymns (Sunkeertan), have intro- 
duced this method of singing in the midst of theirown congregations, 
Wwe hope with good effect. “The Brahmos are glad of. this circum- 
stance, because their own ideas of spirituality, like many of their 


z 
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doctrines, have been influenced by other systems, and perhaps by ` 
nothing more, than by the:spirit of Christian devotion. All that is 
profouid and béautifuliü the worship of other denominations has 
been reverently adopted, aud blended with the broadening currents 
Ti .dévotiohal fervor in the -Brahrno's temple of prayer and praise. 
It is therefore perhaps that uhsectarian minds among all orders of 
réligionists sympathis¢ with the sweet and simple worship of the 
Biahmo Somaj. We have already alluded to the fact that Hindus 
are moved thereby, amd feel glad to give below an extract from: 
a letter written not long ago. by one of the leaders of religious 
thouglit in Englánd:—* The Théism of India speaks to me, not 
simply as’ objectivély interesting, but with an appeal to my inmost 
sympathies; It is your happy lot to have a true and living 
Faith; uneneüniberéd by a load:of traditional theology. We are 
so'lieavily weighted with a complexi theology, that faith and love 
are half strangled by: the-bürdén; and have no stroke in their 
Wings: But I will not complain or despond.~ The Providence 
of the’ world assigns: to us’ our place ayd work; and, while 
llook with: joy and hope on' the mission offering before’ you in 
Indi; I aim content, for my Jemaining days of service to’ labour’ 
on “the stony ground “of an exhaustéd Christéndom and try! whether, 
here and there the good séed can yet, find somé deeprie&s of earth.” 
Surely; then, the religion of the Brahmos’‘is dot a cold intellec- 
tual ‘creed. a. E As LL MEA 
Where this profusion: of sentirient has* led‘ thé Brahmo’ Somaj! 

ig the next point'to consider, There is nothing so detrimental’ 
tothe solidity of character as' the'wasté of religious' emotions, If 
‘makes barren and' vulgarises man’s natute, and makes the whole 
msibject’ of religion contemptible before jiidicious men. Or the 
other hand, religion means very little without real and! prozound: 
emotion, which turned upon'the soil of the soul, makes’ both tlie 
intellect and'the' moral nature divitiely fruitful; and: produces such‘ 
noble‘ types of character as' distinguish the apostleslip of every’ 
great faith. -Nothing’ cai so’ powerfully refine and elevate 
human motives, intensify the necessity of- self-pürification and self- 
devotedness, open the inward- eye to the most subtle aiid’ secret 
déficiencies of the heart, quicken the perception of others’ needs, and’ 
unlock the sources of the deepest sympathies, as the cleansing, 
transforming currents” of religious emotion rightly excited and 
rightly directed: ‘If; from this point of view, wé -examine the 
results of the’ devotional fervour in the Brahmo Somaj, we shall 
ind that'the prominent members’ of that: hody- have ™‘continually: 

' exerted’ theniselves to-putify-the moral 'life of individuals, and the 
sócial atmosphere of the country in which they live. They have 
strenuously endeavoured .also to propagate their religion among 
weir fellow countiymen, - It does not fall within the scope of 

. Ul ; 
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"&his.paner to enumerate the practical and social reforms effected 


by the Brahmo Somaj since its foundation, nor can we stop to dwell 
upon the details of the operations of its: missionaries in various 


* parts of the country.. But we think it can be stated with perfect 
; fairness, that with. thé progress of the'spirit and operations of the 


movement, with the increase of its.membership, the develop- 


. mentof its principles, the: propagation of its truths, almost every 
year has witnessed an .efer-growing intensity of zeal to harmo- 


nise- life and doctrine; The highest ideals .of individual purity, 
missionary life, and social organisation, have been set forth in obedi- 
ence to the profound aspirations of its eminent leader, and though it 
cannot be pretended that. all these ideals have been realised in their 
fulness and detail, yet “we think it may be safely asserted, that the. 
moral character ‘of the. Somaj is universally respected ‘and relied 
upon, - The important: reforms in various branches of life intro- 
duced by.it have procured for it the sympathy of the liberal. 
members of other denominations, and the personal purity of the 
Brahmo’s life does-not go unrecognised.. This is not said with the 
least object of- magnifying the Brahmo Somaj in the estimation 
of our readers, but just to,point out the fact that the emotional 
sensibility of that ‘institution’ instead of weakening and vulgaris- 
ing’ the moral sense, as it has-done ‘so often in the world, has. 
produced the most.wholesome influence upon, the will and active 


e powers of the mind, The activities thus awakened have, some-. 


times ‘taken’ an’ unexpected" direction, "and .the.,orthodox .of all 
creeds -have been ‘startled by’ the revolutionary : enthusiasm: of. 
Brahmo reformers. ` The, extraordinary views on the ;subjects: of 


. female improvement, caste; and marriage, views, which, unlike their, 


` countrymen, the Brahmo Somaj have carried out: at "considerable . 


' personal risk and social sacrifice, aroused,at one time the. bitter 


hostility of the Hindoo ‘cofamunity..:The uncomfortable ideas on 
the ‘subjects of personal simplicity, austerely regulated ‘habits, - 
self-discipline, and self-control, all included under the somewhat, 
obnoxious -word-- asceticism, preached by. Brahmo leaders,. have at 
the present moment produced sufficient dislike in certain quarters, 
But misconceptions in the .one.case- have yielded. before the 
persistent honesty’ of aspiration and effort, and by its-unpopular., 
reforms the Brahmo Somaj has, in the end, acquired. more sympathy . 
from the outside than it ever possessed" before. .So in the other.. 
case it miay,be hoped that popular misconceptions regarding the.. 
individual ‘and social practices of some. members: of the Brahmo . 
Somaj, will cease also. But before, they cease Brahmo devotees will. 
have. to prove that their austerities and. self-denials, the new rules” 
and practices they have.adopted, have ended; in the unmistakable. 
exaltation and sanctity of: their character, and in the propagation. 
and establishment of their religion among. he. unbelieving, and. 
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sceptical. The intense and profüse moral activities of a youthful 
religious institution will not, perhaps, obtain the unanimous sympa- 
-thy of thé public, especially from thosé seetions of it which 
‘represent the easy-going worshippers of ‘antique ‘creeds, who are 
comfortably settled among time-honored usages, and feel secure 
WW within the ‘prescribed’ forms of respectable: righteousness. But 
“such juvenile: moral, energy, admittédly liable. to abuse and 
‘misdirection, proves at least an abundance of spiritual vitality that 
"might be utilised under proper guidance to serve-some of the 
noblest purposes óf human existence. The world has sometimes 
suffered a: great deal -fror the superfluous activities of sacred 
enthusiasts who have diverted the -healthy and harmonious forces of 
man’s nature to the service of abnormal systems. of doctrine and 
. practice, attractive as all monstrous things are, but short-lived and 
perfectly unreal. Yet the‘ gain is beyond all comparison with the 
"oss when it is borne in mind what wonderful changes have been 
w the results of such energetic action under the control of master- 
"minds —changes that have transfigured the ‘thoughts, : affections, 
‘and lives of great masses of mankind at the most critical periods 
‘of their history. ^ ` Ln aus ONE 
^ The importance of persoxfal influence in shaping and guiding 
‘the destinies of a religious movement cannot be exaggerated. At 
the risk .and considerable sacrifice of its popularity, the Brahmo 
Somaj has always.upheld the supremacy and steadying power of 
personal influence.~ It is considered indispensable in the forma _ 
‘tion and préservation of religious systéms, - The ‘shallow and 
thoughtless aniong the Brahmo body ‘have: been struck with 
, panic at the idea of human’ centrés for the: religious develop- 
a ment of humanity; the ‘supplementary influences: of/ man to 
^ the influences of the Divine ‘Spirit, thé’ former but“a mode of 
.communicátion.for tlie latter, ‘towards the regeheration of the. 
race... The doctrine of Messiahship is one of the profoundest in all 
‘religions; it is so early and universal, and“has been historically so 
‘uniformly efficacious in the origin and'$rowth-of all possible reli- 
gious excellence, that we considerá 


` 





f unnatural and foolish to dis- 
pense with it summarily. ? ot that we mean-to maintain for a 
‘single moment that personal religion of any kind is impossible, and 
much less that salvation is unattainable except through the me- 
dium of a-hüman, or guasi-divine agent, however exalted: In all 
ages and countries those that love God, and work righteousness are 
acceptable before Him. But when great systems of faith and 
morality have to be established and worked out, -vast moral 

t~revolutions- have: to’ be effected, great masses of mankind have 

~ to be converted; abstract and unauthorised principles, even if 
‘backed by the exuberance of emotion and ethnical energy, cannot 
produce any permanent effect; though certainly a wide-spread agi- 
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tation is not impossible ‘for the time-being. Great truths and great 

- sentiments must settle and centralise, not - in books, nor merely 

in. institutions, ` but in souls to bear the test of time.and circum- 

stance. Whether it be: one, or whether it be many that give 
. witness unto the truth, such witnesses the ‘world ‘shall always, 
demand for the “assurance and jpermanance of its faith. ‘he 

Brahmo Somaj cannot, on tlie. other hand, shut its eyes to” 
ihe gross, gigantic, .and almost. imperishable evils which an 

-abuse of this: principle-has generated in the world, nor can the 

‘formidable difficulty and responsibility of its application. in the 

present age and circumstances of the world be ignored. But fear 
“and hesitation, when. the interests of truth are.at stake, | are foreign 

to:all manliness and honesty of. character ; ;and i in this, as in, all 

other, matters, the Brahmo Somaj must face its work, and do itg 

‘duty to the best;of.its-power.; What then is the true mission’ of 

‘the’ prophet? He..is ‘the. type of ‘spiritual. life, He is chiefly im- 

portant in showing how. manmay. have the gift of living revela- 

tion from the Spirit of God. The perfect and the: Infinite Spirit can- ` 
not in Hirnself exem paify, the: fact of limited spirituality and pro- 

gressive goodness, ‘The possibilities of human progress can be 

practically represented in man alone. Not-that. these ‘possibilities 

.can become actual in any one; but, what does become actual, clear- 

ly shows what may be possible. ` ‘The true Messiah, therefore, is- 
not he who persuades men to aspire up to his standard i iñ purity 

and spiritual excellence, and leaves them there to receive from him 

what he alone has to give. On the contrary, he is the true messen- 

ger of God who pours out the whole energy. of his being that 

others: may be carried directly into the. presence:of God, and, left 

there by themselves, may forget everything else in the supreme , 
fact of Divine communion immediate and personal. ‘The powers . 
of the intellect and will are held in temporary suspension, or rath- 
` er are in-a.state of unconscious activity, and mau becomes the free 
but passive recipient. of supreme blessedness, which exceeds all 

ordinary endeavours and hopes quite unspeakably. As all the 

prominent members of the; Brahmo Somaj have laboured and 

aspired to arrive at this condition of spiritual life, which is said to 
. be’ solitary and social at the same time, hidden and yet diffusive, 
we should try to explain. ourselves more fully. , 

Firstly, then, the Brabmo Somaj attempts, by its devotional expe- 
rience to solve the great. religious problemas to whether the Su- 
preme and Infinite Spirit. can he-dixectly approached and worshipped 
‘by every. individual soul. , In the very humblest among mankind 
there are fit elements, and a fit place for the, spiritual relatiónship - 
and filial attitude,. whereby the pure and blessed Spirit of God 
is accessible, adorable, may be beheld, communed with, obeyed, and 
lield by, amidst. the: various circumstances and ‘trials. of life, .. The 
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close, personal, and tender relations: with the Divine, Father for 
-the formation and consummation of which incarnations have been 
so "often resorted | ‘to, are not.only possible, but realisable iu life, 

. where man’s soul. understands, and keeps the laws of spiritual de- 

- pendence, Of course help is necessary for, this ; such ‘help as man 

i can render man; but; of the measure and the kind of help. requi- 
Bite, we have’ already. spoken.:,. Nevertheless.the direct object, the 
“entire, aspiration, the whole destiny of man is, that he may see face 
.to-face, love devoutly,. and be at'one with his God without, the least 
:Obstruction, or substitution, . or medium of a. third personality. 
All ‘other .personalities, even; the sublimest-and, most beneficent, 
“consent to.tarry behind. while the individual soul proceeds. iu awe 
to,.tneet: the .direct. presence of the infinitely Alone, God as the 
"Father of all human souls, „the Source -of .all. that , is pure and | 
.írue.in the universe, the Eternal Enlivener and Infinite, Ceutre of all 
„practical and spiritual goodness, wherever found, is ‘hardly recog- 
nisable by our filial instinets, if, labouring under tbe weight of; E 

M -donominational theology, we view. Him through, the mouldy mediuin 
-of ancient dispensations, and.endless mediators. "The direct and 
‘distinc realisation of, and perfect self-immersion,in the supreme ' 
fact, of Divine Fatherhood, constitutes ‘the first,.the solitary. and 
hidden element in-the Brahmo doctrine of inspiration, or true spirit- 
uality, . -In the second place, the truth.thus acquired leads, to, a very 
important consideration, namely, the fraternal, union of all mankind 
in the spirit of, Divine truth and love, : This is neither realisable, 
nor even thinkable when the vast, majority..of the -hunian family 
lie condemned and disabled, ; the. perception and. attainment of 

~ supreme blessedness being taken away. from them .on account of 
pone subscription. to certain creeds: and ecclesiastical forms which 
their reason and conscieice alike repudiate... Much, has been said 
and done to, explain and exemplify Divine ilove. ` But very little 
has been said, and much less practised,in. illustration. of the. bro- 
therhood of man. The great ambition of the Brahmo Somaj i is 
to show some practical example in this direction. ‘That the pro- 
found: and joyful fellowship of souls is ‘possible, nay, realisable in 
‘common, relationship to the central principle of. Divine communion, 
“from which dll true worshippers. draw their spiritual ‘sustenance 
- and strength, has, been, though very imperfectly, an experience in 
‘the Brahmo Somaj.. That justice, honor, and reverence may be 
accorded to eyery individual,..to every: sect, to every church, 
and to all mankind for the, incalculable moral and, religious bene- 
fit received from each in the formation: of the: world's spiritual and 
wpractical life, ,—benefit not due to one, but to. ‘all systems and 
workers of good, is equally an éxperience, A. devout. and faitbful 
contemplation of. this, truth changes. very much: the. existing rela- 
tions of, theological life, and. in the consciousness of the altered 
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‘conditions of moral and religious relationship, the basis of a new 
Society for mankind is ‘obtained. As the changes that come from 
"within are always more powerful than those which come from 
-'withóut, the. sociéty so founded ‘eceives purity, strength, cohé- 
rerice, and joyfulness in its-drganisation which are but the reflex of 
~ the spiritual development of those who ‘feel inwardly propelled to 
“establish it.- -Mer coming out of various states of national growth, 
social influence, and . religious culture are recognised’ as “members 
-of oné family, ‘and welded together into qne: brotherhood. The 
-differences of? taste, training, habit, and birth are* harmonised 
without. mùch difficulty. < The, claims of each. person: and sect 
‘obtain a cheerful recognition. - The’ faithful band of worshippers 
_ and: believers expands. in-their faith into a world-wide fraternity. 
_-The--cardinal’ truth ofthe’ brotherhood 6f mén'thus realised and 
“united with the supreié' doctrine of God's fatherhood, places 
"before thé Brahmo’ Somaj " the Aden of the true aud lasting reli 
gion: ‘of the future: 

"How havé these and other’ Jocke of the Brabnio Somaj comè 
‘to: be formed, is ári “important question. " Most'of.the opponents; 
‘and some of: the friends of that institution, are ápt to suppose that 


' - «the leader or leaders.of the movement: have by great efforts of the 


;' understanding," by delibeiátion, and mutual cóurisel, elaborated a 

system of opinions in which they; and their followers believe. `A 
.-greater. mistake thete coüld ‘not be. The leaders óf-the Brahmo 
-Somaj began tlicir career by avstrong’ protest against, dogmatism, 


~ and if atthe presént "moment they theniselves have come to hold 


--certain very definite views’ which they set forth with some show ‘of 
authority and certainty, this fact must be’ accounted for. Now the 
-protésts of the Brahmo: ‘Somaj-on the subject ‘are’ as little’ undery 

.Stood as the doctrines’ it propounds. . It is the lifeless mass of 
‘complex theology, inhefited by tradition, enforced by external 

. ‘authority, unrealised by spiritual experience, contradicted’ repeat- 
edly: by the spirit of the times, and the ascertained laws of things, 

‘that the Brahmo- Somaj repudiates. The woiship: of opinions, as 

‘opinions, however sacred, however ancient, apart from the spirit, 

is what every man; who: cares for living truth, must condemn. 
always, But there may be opinions of a quite different character. 

The great and’ really profound doctrines of religion are never 
:fortaed by the’ laboured and: artificial . processes ‘of self-imposed 

thought, but deposited within the mind in imperceptible accre- 

‘tions by. the deep flow of spiritual impulses. As the soul seeks. 

' for light, life, and inspiration, and thé flood ‘of divine in- 

fluence sets in, it' leaves behind ‘certain impressions and 'expefi- 

ences, which by repeated. occurrence settle and crystallize into 
definite shapes, being afterwards known and taught as the realities 

-of religious life, When ‘these are formulated and expressed in 
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words they become what we call the doctrines of religion. The- 
‘principles. of the Brahmo. Somaj, few.and.elementary as they- 
are, have been the results of this inward process... Thé views; 
then, .which . the , Brahmo has expressed from time to.time on the 
Divine Nature.and attributes, the relations and attitudes which 
human nature must. bear thereto, and the. moral and spiritual 
relations of men to each other, are but: deep internal experi- . 
ences repeatedly felt, and. sanctioned by the concurrence of 
many souls similarly, circumstanced. Duties which have natu- 
rally suggested themselves in the: train of.such inward light; 
duties to individuals, to families, and to: society, when perform- 
ed. faithfully, have come to take the shape of practical and. 
social reforms. „Whether we consider then the doctrines or the. 
_practices of the Brahmo Somaj, they are the natural fruits of the 
action of. the spirit of truthiin the human-heart. -Put into words. 
these principles have often savoured of Christianity. or Hinduisin, 
„according as the phraseology used to embody them has been 
P oglish or Sanscrit in the history of its formation. This is, we 
own, seriously. disadvantageous, and gives the truths of the religion 
of the Brahmo -Somaj an unoriginal ‘and imitative aspect.highly 
favorable to the purposes of thóse who wait for opportunities to 
misrepresent them: But from this disadvantage Brahmos must for 
sometime yet consent to suffer till the spiritual individuality of 
their church becomes more distinctly and widely known. Those 
who however care to inquire with any degree of earnestness, will 
easily find out: that the doctrines, principles, and practices of the 
Brahmo Somaj, as- set forth in the history and spirit of the . 
movement, havé a significance peculiar to theniselves alone. 
4% And now the conclusion must come, We have tried to give above, 
complete sketch of the religion of the Brahmo, Somaj, but feel that 
we have not been able to do justice to the subject. Because the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj is not yet complete. When a reli- 
gion is still in the-process of formation, its principles continually 
expand and modify, and it is neither*wise nor just for any one to 
attempt to fasten on them the -rigid fixity which every form of 
“written: interpretation must, more or less, bring with it. The . 
fluent and progressive character of a youthful faith constitutes at 
once its danger and its life: the life is a life of self-exertion, moral 
advancement, doctrinal fulness, prayer, faith, and divine guidance : 
‘the danger is the.danger’ of self-delusion, idleness, spiritual con- 
ceit, error and moral confusion, In courting:the danger, the 
. Brahmo Somaj claims also some measure of the life aforesaid. 
"Those who warn it of the former, should likewise- encourage it 
for the latter. So far as its career has gone, the efforts of the 
Brahmo Somaj to know and hold by the truth, as knowable in 
- Spiritual consciousness, as knowable in a pretty long course of social 
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WF now propose reviewing and dilating on "M the third 

part of Mr. Westland's ‘report, which relates to the first 
thirty years of British administration" of the district ; inasmuch as 
it discusses subjects of importance; and, occupies about double the 
space allotted to the two previous parts, and somewhat more 
han that given to the’ following three parts put together, exclusive 
of the Appendix, which latter, however, fills up . but ten pages; 
We shall reserve for another, and probably final paper, the con: 
sideration of the remaining parts thereof? 

The history of the early period of -the British Government of 
Jessore, comprises, as just mentioned, in all one score and ter 
years, and is stated to be “compiled chiefly from the official 
records " of the district, and may therefore fairly be assümed to be 
&uthentic and trustworthy - A preliminary chapter is devoted to a 
rather limited view of the state of the district prévious to 1781, 
from which year the British administration i is said to have actually 
commenced, 

It will not, we think, be out. of. place to-here very briefly set 
forth how and whén the English came to assume the Government 
of the country, as a sort of introduction to what follows. i 

` The popular notion on the subject is, we believe, that from, the. 
the victory of Paláshi,* gained under the conduct of Clive on the 
23rd June 1757, dates the British Government of,. at least Lower 
Bengal. But, although that- memorable battle may be „broadly 
said to have Jaid the foundation of the English power in this 
country, yet we for some, time afterwards in no, wise concerned 
ourselves with the internal affairs of- even the afore-mentioned 
' province as-a Whole, and the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and the'colleetions of the revenge remained, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the -Nawáb of Murshidábád. And, it .was only 
subsequent to the British obtaining the Díwáni of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissá, from the Emperor- of Delhí, Sháh 'A'lam, on the 12th 

of August 1765, on the condition of. paying a tribute of a couple 
of lakhs of rupees per mensem, out of the revenue, that they 
appear to have made any elor to interfere yui the administra- 
tion of the country. A 


'** The name. of' an "insignificant the Governor in Council, to the 
place, thirty miles to the south of Court'of Directors, dated September 
Murshidábád, on the left bank of thé 3rd, 1765, paras, 21 and 22, vide the 
Hüglí, aud supposed to be derived Rev. J. Long’s Selections from the 
from a grove of Palásh -trees, (Butea Retords of the Government of India, 
"frondosa, Rox.), which stood there,and vol. I, pp 495.and 426. The Court 
which trees produce beautiful orange of Directors approved: of the acquisi- 
Bowers, and yield a‘fine, yellow dye. : tion of thé Diwdni in their letter of 

t The reasons. for assuining the 17th May -1766, paras. 10 end A3 
Diwáni are fully stated ina letter of bid, pp. 468 aud 469. 
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When the British, in 1765, acquired the Diwéni of the three 
; provinces aforesaid, the first of them, with which we need only 
concern ourselves, was governed by Muhammad Rizá Khan, on 
behalf of the Nawáb, under the title of Naib Subahdár, and his 
abode was at Murshidábád. He was confirmed - -by the English, 
in his position as head of the administration, and Jagat Set and 
:Rái Durlabh were appointed his colleagues,* The administration 
of the revenue affairs by Muhammad Rizá Khán under the British; 
.lasted'for about seven years, as the Company" s servants, “who 
were engaged simply in mercantile pursuits, had of course DO ex- 
perience of the Government of the country. 

The commencement of the new year for the collection of rent, 
which takes place some time after the setting in of the Bengálí San, 
is ushered in, in every Zamindár's Katchari in the Lower Provinces, 
by à religious, or rather quasi-religious ceremony of the Hindus, 

' designated Púrnya,t literally signifying * good works,” but used 
here in the sense of “ first fruits ;" and this was observed in a com- 
mensurately grand scale ai thé court of Murshidábád, where. it was 

` to be held.in state, wlten the annual settlements of the revenues of 
$ Bengal were made, This was observed by the British’ for some time, 

_.and the first of them was held on thé 29th April, 1766, aud is thus. 
described in the Board’s proceedings of the 5th May of that year. 

* That His Excellency the Nawáb sat in quality of Nizam and the 

“ Right Hon’ble the President took.his place as Collector of the reve- 

- “€ nues for His Majesty—that they thought it by no means advisable 

_ “to ‘deviate upon slight occasions from the established. forms and 

: customs of this anniversary, and ‘therefore accepted for themselves 

* and for us the usual presents of a dress and eléphant to each. That 

: “the Zemindárs and other public officers have consented to pay 
- “to the amount of five lacs and twenty thousand rupees as first. 

` fruits of the ensuing collections; of this sum four lacs are already 

‘t received, and the -remainder they have reason to expect ‘will be 
* paid in a few days into the Treasury. - That all possible despatch 
* will be used in closing the balances of the.present.year so as to 

- * cómplete for the Province of. Bengal.a collection of 140 lacs ; & 


~- * These appoititments were thus “others. "Accordinely we fixed on 


announced to the Court of Directors 
in the letter of the: Governor in 
Council, bearing. date -the 3rd Sep- 
tember 1765, para. 16. “ As Mahomed 


“ Rizá Kháus short administration. 


. was irreproachable, we determined 
-*io continue him. sina sharé of the 
`“ authority, at the same time that we 


** associated with him men of weight. 
“ and character, so that each became . 


“a check upon the conduet of the 


t 


“ Jugget Seat and Roy Dullub for 
** the reasons assigned in the proceed-. 
* ings ; and we now haye the.pleasure 
t€ to ; acquaint you that the business of 
“the Government goes on with un- 
* auimity, vigour, and despatei? > q 
f Thus showing that the Hindu 
custom, albeit a somewhat religious" 
one, was, maintained by the Muham- 
madan conquerors. ` "e. 
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č revenue that must far exceed expectation, when it is considered 
"that six months were elapsed before we took charge of the 
collections, and that the more weighty and considerable balances 
* were actually incurred before we received the investiture: of the 
~ Diwáni.” 
` The civil and criminal affairs of the ‘ddministration, previous 
“to the Díwáni being transferred to the British, appear to have 
been in the hands of the powerful Zamindars, who ruled with. 
‘supreme sway, only reporting to the Nazim when they had sentencéd 
criminals to suffer the extreme penalty of the law, as executions 
were not allowed to take place without his sanction, but i$ was 
hardly ever withheld. 

When the Government of the country came into the hands of 
the British, at first little or no ebange appears to have been effect- 
ed with regard to -the -administration of justice, except thai the 
heads. of the: factories were ‘enjoined to exercise a general super- 

_-Vision over the courts established -by the Názim, which, as was 
to be expected from those utterly- destitute of experience and 
knowledge in the mattér, was more or less: imperfectly performed. 
However, in August 1769; a number of covenanted civil servants 
"were stationed in several ‘districts, under the designation of - 
“ Supervisors" with: the“ sole object of regulating the native 
tribunals, where the Muhammadan law still. prevailed. 

In 1772 Muhammad Riz& Khan, who as Naib Subahdér had 
charge-of the revenue, and as Naib Názim supfeme control over 
the ‘police, was, under instruction of the Uourt of Directors, de- 
posed by Mr. Warren Hastings, then Governor, whose vigorous 
administration had just commenced. - On the 14th May of the 
Same year, a proclamation ‘was “issued, announcing thai the 
‘Company would thenceforth “stand forth as Diwan.” The 
European officers previously.appointed i in the interior as “ Super- 
visors,” were now, under the designation of “ Collectors,” directed 
to.personally look after the realisations of the revenue, and they 
-were placed subordinate to a committee, composed of four mem- 
bers of. Couneil, who were empowered to make settlements, and 
-generally control the fiscal operations, In each district there was 
established two separate courts. ‘The one for the administration ` 
of criminal law, denominated Faujddvi Addlat, was presided 
over by a Kází and Mufti, assisted by two Maniiavies to expound 
the law; and placed under.the supervision of the Collector, iho, 
inter alia, was directed to have a box: kept at thé. entrance of the 
katehari -for petitions to be put in, which-was evidently the pre- 
^ seribed mode of receiving complaints ; and he was also required to. 
forward bi-monthly an abstract ‘of the register of the proceedings 
of. the court to the | superior court located in Calcutta, called Sadr : 
N icámat Adálat, in which a. aa aad native officer sat, under the ` 
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o title of £ Dévoghah; or í Superintendent,’ and was aided by the head - 
Kdzi and chief Mufti, as well as three learned Mau/avies, The 
"other court, for 'the` adjudication of civil suits, denominated: . 
 Díwáni Adélat, was, presided over by the Collector personally, `. 
‘and. assisted by the Diwán.: An Appellate Court was also ees 
lished at the, sae time: in Caleuttà, “styled Sadr Diwan 
-Adálat, to, which the district civil courts were immediately 
subordinate. a : 
‘Three years “afterwards, of in 1775, amu that the Sadr 
` Niedmat Addlat was sent back to Murshidábád, and the adminis- 
. tration of, criminal, justice vested again in the Naib Nazim. - He 
"appointed Faujdérs, aided by Razis and Muftis, to supervise the 
crimival courts, and to be responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and security in their respective jurisdictions, though of course, in 
_ such effete and corrupt hands these results could not be expected to 
“be realized, nor-were they as a matter of fact attained. As regards | 
revenue affairs, the European. Collectors. were withdrawn, and-, 
natives, under the title of Amils, appointed in their stead, and these . 
.new functionaries wére also empowered to adjudicate civil suits.- 
. "The only European officers left in ihe interior. of tlie . province 
' were some half-a-dozen covenanted servants in the same number 
i of’ circles into which "Bengal had been divided, and who heard 
appeals from the orders passed by the Amils. These were, it must 
be confessed, retrograde measures, and they lasted for six years, 
that is to say, up to 1780. / 
. Now, we shall proceed to consider what Mr. Westland has set forth 
- "ns to the state of the district prior to 1781." He states that nearly 
the whole of the district was comprised within three or four great 
- Zamindáries, and.enumerates these : Isabpür ( Yüsufptu), Syadpár, y 
"Muhammadshahi (Mahmüdsháhi) (and Bhusna,) (Bosnah) We 
may here add that; Sir Jolin Shore, (afterwards Lord, Teignmouth) 
- has left. it on record as a fact, that some seven Zamindars in 
Bengal paid the Government as rent one -million of rupis which 
‘exceeded the rest-of -the.aggregate revenue of the entire pro-- 
vince, And Mr. W.-S, Seton- Karr, a distinguished member of the , 
Bengal Civil Service, and. an accomplished. scholar, in hiš article 
on:* The Owner of. the Soil; > (Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXII, 
page 310,) wrote when Judge of Jéssore, and evidently i in allusion 
to this district, that. it was formerly—evidently prior to- the 
-Decennial Settlement—* parcelled out; between two of the seven 
“whom Shore zenumerated, with the addition of a third.” He- 
then goes on tozstate that: “These three; between them, were | 
*]iable for the revenue. of-a country which extended from: tle™~ 
~“Jshamatti not forty. miles to the east of Calcutta to'the north 
bank. of the Poddha or Ganges.” The then existing state (in 1859) 
: of the successors of those Zainindárs, i is thus graphically sketched's 
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s One i is reduced from the recéipt of rents exceeding half à million 

* to a poor pittance of tivo or threé lakhs’ year. The second is 

“ represented by-an-individual on whom a liberal education, and 

* the direct superintendence of watchful guardians, collectors and’ 

_# commissioners, . during. a lengthened minority, have: bestowed 

É just intellect and capacity: sufficient to. enable him -to squander 

a good patrimony. The third, though noted for careless manage~ 

“ment and consequent. indebtedness; is a. generous: landlord, 
.*& loyal subject, and a gentleman. with :teadericies somewhat 
* in favor of the.old school"; As the writer has refrained, probably 
advisedly, from giving us their names, we do: not - ‘think: we would 
be justified in mentioning-them.- > - 

Among the Zamindáries.of. less: extent, we find Parganés Hogla, 
Belfuliá ( Belphálf), and Sultánpürspecifed. The last of ‘them, or 
rather -thirteen ands. thereof, was acquired by one Kasináth 
Datta in 1774, owing, we are told, to the former Zamindárs being 

+ unable to pay in the arrears of rént due.- This fact is prominently 
brought forward in’ order to prove that the Zamindárs, prior 
to the Permanent Settlement, were not-hereditary: proprietors of 
the soil; but Mr ‘Westland evidently forgets that, although 
he must allow that the existing class of Zamindárs are in reality 
hereditary proprietors of tlie land vested in them—be it by- virtue 
of legislative enactment if he will—yet they are liable to be dis- 
possessed of their holdings in a far more summary manner, 3. €., 
by the sale of their properties,* simply.on failing to pay in any one 
instalment of revenue due, before sun-set .of the particular date 
fixed for that purpose; “Therefore; :this..argument, ‘confidently : 
advanced by Mr. Westland to establish ‘that Zamindárs: prior to 

Ay British rule were not: hereditary owners of. the soil, is of no avail, 
and falls to the ground.: oN 

. Besides the few important. Zamindárits mentioned: avs there 
were numerous minor ones, and the total number of. them at 
ihe time of the- Permanent Settlement, is stated by the writer. a 
the Report, to haye been “just over 100.” :. Mr. Seton- Karr, 
bis article.to the Calcutta Review, quoted in the para, before ilis. 
last, p. 954, mentions that: “ In. 1793 ihe number of estates 
`“ for which séparate engagements had been signed, was three 

, “hundred aud seventeen.” There. is a considerable. discrepancy 
between the former and latter figures, but it is easily accounted 
i inasmuch as Mr., Westland. eridenny noted dowi eey de facto 


* “Of course the defaulter will now- considered: as in sóme sort an equi- 

"f^ receive the surplus of the. proceeds, valent of the price of the. property, 

of the sile after .deducting the” and. to all intents, and purposes it 

athount due as revenue, if there be. was nóthing else. The price-o? land- 
ány, but the paymént formerly of ed property is. now at its maximum : 

` the arrears of rent due ‘must . ‘als be it was s then. at its minimum, © ^ 
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. Zamindáries, whilst the Reviewer, it may be inferred, inant 
independent or Káhrijá Vane as well, which at that time Sprang 
into existence. 

‘It is then. curtly announced in the report, that * Zamindars 

. ‘were mere contractors of revenue," and the case of Kasivát 
. Datta,: before referred to, is cited as a “ strong argument” in e) 

of it, We have by parity of reasoning shown that this argumen 

` js fallacious, and the very same objection can. be urged to the 
other ‘case, that of Manohar Rai, quoted by, him as an additional 

.proof in favor of his contention. But’as Mr. Westland Has: 
frequently, in. other parts of his report, reiteratéd what -he states 
in this place, we think it as well to meet his arguments Here, and 

- shall dispose off the question once: for all, at least as far as we are 

_ concerned, 

‘The erroneous impression that the British Govatimisit found the 
Zamindárs nothing more than mere contractors of revenüe, and 
` raised them to their present position of hereditary proprietors of 
land, is generally prevalent among Europeans in this country, even: 
in usually well-informed . circles, and.certainly requires to be dis- 

, pelled. .This we shall endeavour to do, though weare by no means 

sanguiue that wè shall.be able to bring .to our way of thinking 


-those who have'a str ong bias the other way, for, as Butler esi in 
An Hudibras : 


a ^ Convince à a man against his will, 
--He's of thè i same opinion : still,” 


it will be: necessary for.us to briefly glance at the status held by 
Zamindárs prior to the Muhammadan -conquest, and. during the 
Hindü government. The country was, we find, divided , among 
a -number of Des-Adhikdris, or * owner-of provinces,” under 
whom weré süb-holders, designated Grém-Adhikéris or “ owners 
of villages.: When the. Muhammadans took possession of the 
- country, they did not oust the Des-Adhikdris from the position 
they occupied, but simply: changed their designation; dnd called 
them in their—the ` conquerors'—own language, Zaminddrs, 
which, par parenthèse, does not in any. wise. signify “ contractors of 
revénue,". thé name for which:is Zjárdars, nor “ collectors of reve- 
nue,” Tuhsildárs, but bond fide * holders of land.” The profits of 
the-land were distributed in certain fixed proportions thereof to 
the cultivator: and the. sovereign, leaving, evidently, a fair but 
undefined percentage, however, for the Zamindár which was equi- 
.yalent to his share ‘of the crop.. And, as the crop represented 
- the rent, the value. thereof naturally fluctuated in different seasons, 
? and therefore’ neither the ‘demand of the-king on the Zamindar, 
nor that of the latter on the raiyat, could be fixed. English: 
men are apt to understand the phrase “ proprietor of land "in the 
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sense in which it prevails i in England, that is to say, the absolute 

owner of the, soil, therefore they: find it well-nigh impossible, 

many of them absolutely impossible, to comprehend the position 

held under native rule.by the Zamindér. Perhaps Harington's 

efinition of the term, Zamindár is the least open to objection : it 
ó as follows: 

“The Zamindárs were, Ree ihe AM ben aded practice, land- 
“holders of a peculiar description, not definable.by any term in | 
“our language,—receivers of the territorial revenue of the: State 
“from the. ryots ; ;—allowed to succeed to’ their- Zamindáries by 
* inheritance, yet generally required to take out- a renewal of 
" = their titles from the sovereign on the payment of a fine to the 

* emperor and'a present to the Názim “permitted to transfer their 
s - Zamindáries, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special 

* permission ;—privileged to be generally the annual contractors © 
“ for the public revenue ‘received from their Zamindáries, yet set 

ii aside with.a limited: provision in land or money when it was 
“the pleasure of Government to collect the rents by separate 
“agency, or to assign them. temporarily or* permanently by the 
* grant of a jaghir; or altamgha* ;—authorized to: apportion to the 
* different villages the cesses intposéd by the Subahdár, yet subject ` 
“to the discretionary interference of public authority to equalise 

“the assessment,—and liable to render accounts.” ^. 

That the Zamindár's position was generally insecure and uncer- 
tain under the despotic sway:of the Muhammadans, and that ho was 
at times-treated with harshness and injustice, is no proof, we 
opine, that he had no right to better treatment at their hands ; for 
they were the arbitrary acts of an arbitrary Government, when 

ytte right of the cultivator to the crop He grew was equally un- 
"certain, for another might appropriate it by force, and with the 
connivance of the rulers. If what one man sowed, ‘another could 
reap, aud that precious boon, life itself, and ‘still more precious 
boon, the chastity of women,. were not ‘considered of any moment 
in the eyes of the ruthless Moslem rulers of the land, with how. 
much less regard niust have the right and title to property beén 
treated by. such relentless men. It must be borne in mind 
. that, nearly all the Zamindárs were’. Hindus, And, finally, 
to prove that Zamindárs were not. simply what- Mr. Westland 
and others have. represented them to have. been, we shall quote 
a ‘brief | extract from the English: translation of the firman 
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: * This ‘shows "that the Zamindár e coürse arbitrarily, but in those 
"Kad a lien on his‘estates, and as the ^" good old days,” of ‘anarchy and 
grant in lieu thereof was in propor- oppression, injustice was the rule, 
tion to its extent, it may fairly . be anni the exception, 
said to have represented its value; 2 ANS v 
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of the Emperor of ‘Delhi, Farüklisiyar, to the English, dated ~ 
as far back ds A. H. 1229, = A. D. 1717:*  * That the’ rentings 
“of Calcutta, Chuttanutty, and Govindpore, in the Pargana ‘of 
 Ameirabad, etc., in Bengal, were formerly granted them -and 
“bought by consent of- the Zamindárs of them”—this part st) 
the sentence has been: italicised by us, and clearly shows that 
_Zamindars were de jure et de facto proprigtors of their lands,— 
and. were now in the Company’s. . possession, for which they 

yearly: pay. the sum of Rs. 1,195-6 annas* *-* and that they have 
ihe renting of the adjacent towns petitioned for, which they are 
‘to buy from ‘the ‘respective ‘owners thereof.’ These. italics aré 
also ours, and conclusively establish that Zamindárs were entitled, 
according to the authority: of the Emperor; himself, to receive 
the: full price of their ZamindAris,. Furthermore, if the redder 
will turn to the Rev. J. Long's “ Selections from the. Records 
of. the Government of India,” Vol. I, p. 175, he will see what was 
the form of Sanad granted: to the English by the Nawab- of 1 
Murshid&bád, and the only.difference in that and similar Sanads 
from. others. "being, probably; that the former specified a area 
instead of -a variable rental. 

Thé ‘array ‘of facts above given? and. the inference dim. from 
_ them, will; we` hope, convince all who are open’ to-conviotion: 
ihat the Zamindár was under the Muhammadan régime; what 
his name siguifies, the owner of the land. And, it is rather puz- 
zling ‘to. us to find that tho&e who have had fair opportunities ‘of 
.- ascertainiag the true facts, do not apparently care to do so, and 
pet in maintaining a contrary: opinion. on such: insufficient, 
. grounds, 
- "For some time at fist, it appears, that the revenue of tha; 
district, owing to there being" mo local treasury, was to be paid 
partly in Calcutta, and pay dyi iu Nator, . Rájsháhi). í 

We now come to the period when British. administration of 
Bengal may fairly be said. to. have commenced. On the 6th 
of. April 1781, the ‘Governor-General in Council decreed the 
abolition of the establishments of the .Faujdárs ‘and Tháná- 
dárs, and the six covenanted servants presiding over, the' like 
‘number of courts in the country- were trebled,' and their 
courts augmented in the-same proportion. These: officers, be- 
sides being Judges, “ were"—to ‘quote tiie words of the Reso- 
lution— invested with. the. powers, as Magistrates, of ap- 
“:prehending.: -dacoits- -ahd persons- charged- with the. commis- 
“sion of any _ crimes or acts of violence, within their respective 
* jurisdictions.” “But. they had no power to hold any trial, “or 
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inflict’ any punishment on:those apprehended.: They. could only 
forward-them -on to ‘the nearest. Faujdári: Court, and: deliver - 
. them over to the -Déroghah, . who.: was morely subject to the 
authority of the Naib Názim :at.Murshidábád,-to whom he had 
to refer for.orders in all cases; except: the’ most trivial ones; in 
which latter he, the: -Dároghah,: was empowered. to award petty 
- fines, or short terms:of imprisonment; “There: were two. Dóroghahs 
‘then. stationed in. the. district; one. at Jessore;-and -the other 
at Bosnáh,. where there were also jails, under their charge. 

- The head-quarters of the district was at.thé- very commence-. 
ment fixed at Murli, and the first officers appointed there were Mr; 
Tilman Henckell, Judge and :Magistrate, on à salary of Rs. 1,300 
~ per mensem, : who: arrived there: sometime in May.1781, and his 

- "Assistant, Mr. Richard Rocke, the Registrar, on- a: salary.of only 
Rs. 300-2 month, who. also -reached: the place in the same year. 

i Both were most able and energetic tiien,'and'the name of the first 
“of thé two has' not yet been forgotten by. the: people of the 
district, though almost a century lias passed:away since he first ap- | 
. peared in Jessore.. . Mr. Henckell, we find; lost no’ time" in .endea-- 
vouring to.organize. an efficlent police; and. he:stationed a force 
. of 50 Sipáhis at .Murli; 30 at; Mirz4nagar and -Bagnah, respec- 
tively,, and .4 at -Dharmpür, whilst. at: Noábád' (Khulná), there 
was none, as.the force attached: to the Balt Department there 
was doubtless deemed sufficient for it. At all but -one—Murli— 
of the five places: inamed' above,. (the ‘remaining -four were 
old Thanéhs;) he placed police: officers, designated Girdáwás, and 
not, as stated. in the ‘Report. Girdwars,*. whose. duty it .was to 
apprehend ‘all Décoits. and. despatch them ‘te’ Murli. for trial. 
But, the Government within a very short time, about a. year, 
directed the entire ‘force, -except: that at Murli, to be abolished, 


‘on the seore.of its being too expensive: © '' M 
" "The Magistrate -was, in 1782,.directed to make Zamindárs and 
other superior land-holders responsible for the apprehension -of 
criminals add suppression ‘of. crime, and .the punishment to be 
awarded to them, ‘dé. the Zamindárs, for conniving’ at any 
Serious offence was declared to include the hanging of the delin- 
‘quent. The .Zamindárs. were alsó. required to erect Thánáhs, 
and to appoint proper officers to have . charge. of .them ; and, 
‘some '13. Thánáhs appear: to have been at first thus created, 
‘but: the number varied at different times,. These arrangements 
may be said to have continued in foree till Lord Cornwallis 
. * We believe .Girdáwá, bles isa dwar, pex .transliterated by Mr. 
‘substantive of the masculine gender, . Westland :Girdwar, is an adjective 
and. siguifies “a patrol,” whilst Gird- , meahing “all round,” or a circuit... 
A y DM Y . 4 - 
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vigorously set about: to effect a thorough reformation of the ad- 
ministration ; and, that .they. were in some measure an improves 
ment. on the police establishments which existed during the time 
of..the : Faujdárs,: was owing:simply to the indomitable energy: 
which -Mr.: Henckell: brought-to bear in their supervision; as also 
' to the fact that. he managed to retain the establishments af." 
"Thánáhs Jhenida ‘and: Noábád, .being. authorized to temporarily 
engage. the. services: of "Thánáhdárs and. Girddwds for special 
occasions, te 1l um cu NAE 
- Owing to the depredation committed by Dacoits in-the Sundar- 
ban, Mr, Henckell induced the Government, aftér, a8 usus, a great 
deal .of: trouble -and difficulty, to ‘permit of his entertaining à 
special establishment of six patrol boats. That the.most daring . 
. Décoitis were perpetrated there at that time, is evident from the ` 
` following extract, taken fromithe ‘first volume of Selections from . 
the: Calcutta Gazette, by. Mr, W, S. Seton-Karr, p. 269... 5 e. 
- “4 The Décoits who: have so long infested the Sunderbunds. and-~ 


` _ * he rivers leading to*and from..Dacca, have, in the last week, been 


“uncommonly daring in their depredations.: . A detached party of 
“- seven boats were, on the 2nd instatt at Sonarampoor, where.they 
“-laid under contribution: every: boat. passing and re-passing. -The 
. “principal Dácoif's boat carried the Company's colours, and . they 
“plundered without fear in:open day. . ‘A large party, said to.con- 
& sist of about fourteen armed boats, attacked on the 9rd, between 
*-Calpudity and Gurneedy, a, Mr.: Burgh, on his way to ‘Calcutta : 
* on their.approach. Mr, Burgh desired them:to keep at a distance, 
* which they refused, calling out, * Toom ko marnaka iah, or we 
“arè come:.to. kill you, on which Mr. Burgh fired his musket, but .. 
“unfortunately was brought down by an arrow which.pierced. hig” 
* breast, and .afterwards, *on' their. boarding his- boat, being run - 
- “through his back by a roybans, a kind of. spear, fell-into the 
_ . “river, and‘his body has:not since been found, One.of his ddéndies 
- “-was‘also killed; and another dangerously wounded with . an ` 
£ arrow..above the eye, »*-* The same party are supposed to: have 
' * proceeded: towards: Gazeporé; .neár Dacca, where, on the 4th, in 
.* the morning,.two European gentlemen in budjrows were attack- 
fed, and stripped of all their things, even to the clothes which 
*'they:wore. The dándies were forcibly taken out of the boats to 
* be employed by the Décoits in their future excursions. :On the 
“evening -of the isame:-day,:Mr. Willes, proceeding from Sylhet, 
. “t fell -in with. ‘the same party consisting of fourteen boats; after 
< having been: chased somé time, finding the dácoits gaining fast~ 
“on his pulwa, he ordered her to be run on shore, and escaped 
* with’ his déndies and seryants. "The Dácoits took possession of 
“his boat, and’ plunderéd hér of everything on board; remaining 
* in her from four o‘clock till twelve at night, the greater part of 
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* which time they were opened | in emptying the bottlés ‘of Duos 

. * they found òn. board.” 

Again, at page 270 of the. same work, another: daring attack by 

Dácoits is thus narrated’: - + 

^ In addition to the outrages of. the Bunderbund Dátoifs men- 
“tioned in our lost,"—dated November 18th, 1788—“ we hear 

\ that on the 15th- ultimo, a naik and eight sepoys;. proceeding - 
** from Calcutta to:Culneá, (? Khulna) were o attacked at the mouth 
* of the Choonpoorieziver" (? Chunkhuri, a creek about 10 miles 
“ or’ so: below Khuln&),-—" by some five or six and twenty boats, 
* each manned with some sixteen: or eighteen men, a number of 
*'whom* boarded the boats of the sepoys, wounded several: of 
“them, and plundered: the whole of their. property, as well as 
«4 C their muskets and bayonets. - ne of the Bepoye being missing. 
‘was probably killed." : °° +: 

"Thát the Dacoits did not: carrj.ó on. their ‘audacions - exploits with 

_ perfect impunity,-and that Mr. Henckell was, to:some;slight extent; 
able to make way-against them, will be seen:from this extract from 
the:same page of the above work already: twice quoted +. 
^ «These repeated depredations 'eall for.immediate and Sieny 
* punishment, and we are Happy to hear that Mr. Henckell, the 
“ Magistrate-at Jessore, has apprehended: twenty-two persons sup- 
*€ posed to have~ been concerned in. the ‘above: robbery: Eleven 
“ others have also, “we understand, been taken’ by Mr. Ewart, Salt 
Agent at Jynagur.” 

- Among the leaders of the Dácoits, thé writer-of the’ Report 
mentions the name of one Hirá Sirdar; ‘and, he also mentions that 
“of Kalisankar Datta or R4i,*.the ancestor of thé Narail family,’ 
who Mr. Henckell “stigmatized: as a Dácoit and a-notorious dis- 
4urber of the peace,” but Mr. Westland considers him to have been 
* rather a latthial Zemindar than a Dácòit.” ‘The Report then goes 
‘on to describe an achievement in arms of Kálisankar and his no 
less valiant brother, Nanda Datta. They having plundered a rice 
"beat, were: attacked by à body of Sipáhis under the leadership of 
e :Kutbulláh," a Girdáwá, sent out by Mr. Henckell to apprehend 
'the promising brothers... " Kálisankar having. mustered a farce of 
1,500 strong at Narail, formed them into four divisions, - and gave 
battle to the police force, who appear to have:been. ignominously 
routed within three hours, with a loss of three killed, and fifteen 
wounded, including their leader: Subsequently, Kélisankai, Nanda 
-Datta, and some others of the marauding band, who took a prominent 
part im the fight, were seized and lodged i in durance vile at Murli, 
dut. they were, according 4 ‘to Mr, estan’ anformaticny=<-where 


< X The former indicates the name o of is used in these parts to -signify tha 
ihe family, and the latter-designation . the holder of it is the owner. of land. 
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obfiinga - How: it is” I stated, bit- -probably ` from some of the. 

‘members of-the Narail family,—tried by the Dáróghah and acquit-. 

' ted. We must add. that, Mr. .Westland says; he.was-" told-the: 

offence" —the - original one of course—“ was nota Dácoity, but‘a 

lut taraz,” and . naively. remarks :—“ Still he surely ought-to MS 

` been punished for his armed resistance to-his apprehenders.” . * 

"Under the heading of “ the Administration of Criminal -Justice” 

"ur 1781, “the thorough: failure: of the system:of trial bv. Dáro- 

' ghalis “is clearly : -showir ; and, it is stated that, “ in 1785 the Go- 

-  vernment empowered : Magistrates to hear petty.cases of assault, 
“abuse, and .pilfering and to. inflict on them punishments not exs- 
*''ceeding four-days- imprisonment or 15 stripes.’,”. . But, Mr. West: 
land does not in this place,:or elsewhere, as far as we are aware; 
“notice the regulation passed by the Governor-General i in Council; 
in June 1787, a for the better administration ‘of justice in the 

. “Criminal Courts in Bengal, Behar, ‘and: Orissa.” .We ought, we . 

` think, to: ‘here ‘supply the. omission; By this. enactment, the. 

s Magistrate - was invested with- power -to :hear and determine, — 

* without reference to*the Faujdári Courts, all complaints or pro- 

"fCséeutions brought before him for petty offences, such as abusive 

: * Janguage -or.-calumny; inconsiderable assaults and affrays, and to: 

"punish the same where proved, by corporal punishment not ex« 
e ceeding fifteen rattaùs, .or- imprisonment not exceeding the: term 

; “of fifteen days." „Any case:in. which a. greater punishment: ought 

' tobe inflicted, was to ‘be remitted, as before, to the -nearest 
Faujdári. Court,. ‘but the: Magistrate could ‘fine up. to the sum’ of 
Rs. 200 in -groundless and vexatious complaints, aċcording to 
the reputed wealth of the culprit which provision was adhered to in. 
the law-on the subject passed in 1798, vide Sec. 8, Reg. IX of that 
year. The Magistrate was required. to-inspect the ‘jails i in his jar 
‘diction periodically, and to teport, on them to the Governor-General, 
that “ the necessary representations might.be made to the Naib 
Nazim.” European British: anujaeta charged ‘with offences, were 
‘directed to be committed to the Supreme Court for trial, and all other- 
Europeans were declared to be amenable. to the authority ‘of the 
‘Magistrates and the Faujddri Courts.) We are indebted for these: 
" interesting particulars. to Mr. Beaufort's able Digest of. the Crimi- 
-nal Law of the Presidency: of Fort William, published in Cal- 
cutta in 1846. 

- Mr. Henckell, among his other projects for tlie: -good . of. the 
Government and the people, proposed a plan for the reclamation of 
thé. Sundarban „by means. of convict labor, but though “ this Sundar- 
bün plan,” as “it was called, appears to have been, approved of by^* 
the Board of Revenue, the scheme of the convict colony was never -` 
even attempted. Another proposal of Mr. Henckell, of employing, 
short-term prisoners to work onthe roads, dnd Jong-terma- Ld 
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to bè deported to .some "penal: ‘settlement Was also : approved of - 
-and the former of the two recommendations: at least would: ‘appear 
to have been at last:partially- adopted. / 

* The administration of Civil Justice" for - a like period of ten 
years, iè next. dealt: with; and takes up bately:a Single page. The 
two or threé subjects. there toüched upon ' call- for. no particular. 
lnotice ; but we.may remark that the Judge, who had limited power, 
was evidently able to effect but little. good to:he people ^ >». 

. The: heading: of the next chapter-is rather startling, it must be 
admitted: - It runs thus: The Salt Department and its fights 
with the Magistrate," "This narrative is likewise from 1781 to 
1790, and occupies half-a-dozen pages. . The Salt :Agent, Mr. 
Ewart, -C.8., whose head-quarters were at Khulná, evidently at 
the outset declared war with. the Magistrate, and did all he could 
to oppose him, and often successfully too, The salt system. was, no 
doubt, “ founded on the most grievous oppression;" inasmuch as 
| contractors’ for the manufacture: of ‘that commodity, the Malangis, - - 
‘used to sub-contract. with others, the actual, manufacturers, called 
Maiharidérs’ who were‘ coerced ‘to: také advånces- on the most- ùn- . 
remunerative terms, and seized.and taken to the Sundarban to pre- 
pare salt.. Mr. Ewart supported the unrighteous: Malangis in their 
oppressive. acts on.the Maihandárs, vi et armis; and Mr. Henckell, 
with hig accustomed love of fair and honest dealing, strenuously 
endeavoured to protect the Jatter, hence the disputes between them, 
which raged- with. unabated fury for a series of years.. Of the 
kind treatment by Mr. Henckell of this poor and . oppressed . class,’ 
the following short’ extract from. Mr. as n dd Selections; 
Vol L,p. 253, will best speak. > - oak 
he. It is a fact that the conduct of Mr. H "obviously 

enckell—' in the Süánderbunds: lias been so PEER and mild 
* towards. the poor Molungees”-Maihañdárs is evidently: meant— 
* or aalt manufacturers, that to express their gratitude they have 
* made a represéntation of his figure or image, which they worship - 
« amongst themselves. A. strong proof that the:nátives of this 
-“ country are sensible. of kind: treatment, and gasily governed: with- 
“out coercive measures." 

. We may fittingly add that. such i is- th desta and horror 
with which Malangis are. still regarded by the. people i in the south- | 
ern and south-eastern parts of ' Bengal, that to call anyone by that 
namé.is considered to be .vile abuse, ‘It has, i iw short, become a 
term-of opprobrium. 

As a commercial undertaking the ‘eal department was in exist- 
“ence in the district prior to the British administration thereof,* 





* In the Rev. J. Long’s Selections, I, lation ofa petition from the Vakeel 
408, in the Proceedings, Secret Dépait- ofthezamindárof Buzzoórga: Mel- 
ment, May 7th, 1754, is a “Trans- poor,” a Pargánah south of Baqirgani, 
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and: in ‘the: map of 1769,. given with Mr. Sandenian's Selections - 
Vol. EV, Khulná, which was its principal station, is shown, and. 
f styled, s Jessore-Gulna,” whilst Jessore appesa nowhere else. in 
` thë map. c 

7 In the Cal, Jour, Nat. His, Vol.: II; pp. 251' and 252, Mr 
James: Patton, Assistant Salt Agent, gives ‘the following lucid and 
‘interesting ‘account of the native mode of pinarakan ‘of salt: as 
formerly pursued i in the Sundarban. —. a 
' m “The ‘sea-water during: spring tides -is permitted to fow over 
“a "portion: of ground ‘levelled for the purpose;'to allow the earth 
* to: bé impregnated with salt; the :three highest tides are usually 
** sufficient ; and as Soon-as the ground has become dry.again, the 
* earth and salt dre scraped together and placed in heaps. The 
5 salt and earth. in heaps. aré then putin a filter constructed 
«of -straw, and washediwith sea-water, the brine from the filter 
“passes into a hole dug. out for that purpose, and. plastered 
“with clay. From this the liquor is boiled in small earthen vessels | 
a placed like a honey-comb,:one vessel being ‘attached. to the other; 
* This method is follówed in-Báhárbung salt works. ‘In other salt 
* works. :ealléd Tuffaul, the boilers are flat, and placed in rows. 
. ©The: only difference .in:the two “forms of boiling is, that in the 

“ former: dry. wood is -burnt to keep up fires only during the day; 

* and'in the other, large logs: of green: "wood are burnt: ‘night and 
* day, so:that the one makes iore. salt ; but the:quality of salt 
: "in both-cases is supposed to be the.same: " After the salt is all 
* forméd in the pots, 1t is taken out,.andwith the liquid that re: 
4 mains, is, placed in baskets for the.’ purpose of draining." — - 

"The salt manufactured out here .was'generally supposed. to bó 
adulterated- fieely with ‘nitre, but Dr. J. M'Clelland says—vide the4 
work and page just. quoted The dirty and moist appearance of 
* the. common bazar salt; ‘is owing to its containing the muriates 
< € iof. lime: and magnesia, which give to the whole a. deliquéscent 
* appearance,” "Our table salt is, as the reader doubtless. knows, 
a pure:article, and known to-chemists-as * muriate of soda," but thé 
‘natives of: this: country: would not, until a comparatively recent. 
period, sete it, order the "Unpresmon that it was largely ‘mixed 
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s woods of the Soolder buda. paying 
(Jour. ‘As.. Soc.,, Pt. I, 1873, page 


“ them: only half their wages.» ‘They 


929 ) called after Buzurg Umed Khán, 
Son of’ that well-known Governor of 
Bengal, Sháistah Khán whoruled thé 


province from: 1664 to 1677 A.D. The - 


‘complaint -sets forth “ the oppresion 
“of the Factories” ( ? Factors) * of tle 
“company, and many other "English 
s Traders, who, it alleges, “press the 
:tinbabitants and carry i them in the 


r 


" take possession of lands. in the 
** Soonderbun and make T'ofalis of salt 
“for which they pay no rents.” Erè 
“pecial mention is made of ‘one Mr. 
* Dobbins, who ‘is stated-to be there” 


.* committing every species of. oppres- 


“ sion and violating the women of the 
“ EE and erecting factories, 
“ etc,” 2 
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with 4lie > pulverized fonts of animals of : all:  descriptions;-—men; 
cattle, swine, etc., and were apprehensive of swallowing - particles 
of human,.bovine, porcine, or wiy "other ossified matter, ‘which: 
would militate against their caste. . Uy 

A chapter.of a couple - of pages is: devoted. to. the Company's 
cloth factories; of ‘which there were. two, one; ‚at. Buran,.and the 
other at Sonabaria, ahd the superintendent in charge of them 
end. Mr. Henckell appear to: have been also at daggers drawn, as 
the latter wished to edd the ‘weavers: from . the rapacity. ‘of the 
underlings, aud the former considered such, conduct, as. impertinent 
interference, and resented. it; accordingly. . These, factories were 
termed aurungs, and we find from the Rev. Mr. Long's Selections, 
vol. L.p. 63, that one.of the two: factories;. named, above, —Buran 
(Burron), is mentioned in- the list of the Companys aurungs, in a 
despatch to the‘ Court of Directors, dated’ December -8th, ,1755, 
and ‘that: it -was supplied with funds. that year to theextent of 
“Current Rs 82,261-0-8." There’ were then, in all . thirteen 
aurungs, and had. an. aggregate -sum. ob. ý Rs.. 12,81 637- 2-0,” 
granted to them as advances.. 

Next we have,.in à chapter. of less tban twa: pages, a parative of 
facts relating to the “establishment of the Collectorate at. Jessore,” 
‘At the suggestion of:Mr. Henckell, Jessore- was created into a 
Collectorship i in: 1786, and .he was appointed Collector therecf, in 
addition .to his, other, multifarious duties, which he discharged with 
zeal, vigour, and ability, leaving the impress of, his mind on; every 
department i in which he was in'any way concerned, The Collector- 
ship .at. first comprised . Parg&náhs.Y üásüfpür and, Sydpár, and we . 
are told “also sonie: estates separated from Murshidéb4d,” The 

evenue, which then.amounted:to little less than Rs..6 láihe,: was 
bayable to:the new-.local Treasury, and. not. as previously; to the 
treasuries.at Hugli-and in Calcutta... .In-the following ; year; in the 
Calcutta Gazette'of Maich 29th, ( Vide. Mr. Seton- Kar 8 Selections, 
vol. Tj.p. 185}, we observe the appointment of. the new collector thus ^ 
stated : "T. Henckell, Esq. confirmed Collector of Jessore, with 
“ additions from: Mahomedshahy, lately: under -J. Sherburne, Esq.; 
“ Hoogly, lately under R; Holme, Esq., and parts of: other districts." e 
5'The chapter. following deals with the proposed Permanent Set- 
itloment; in the discussion ‘o£ which, in 1788, -Mr, , Hencgell took a 
prominent ‘part. ‘ His idea appears to-have been that the. settle- 
ment should be- made-with : the ,rayots, and. their rents realized 
through the Zamindars, whom he éonsidered.to possess some sort of a, 
right.: “The: question of lakhirdj, or rent-free tenures, also came up for 
discussion at the time, and it was at first proposed to resume all 
such created subsequent to the acquisition of the Diwáni, but event- 
ually the grantees: were somewhat less harshly treated. In A.D. 
17 84 the "Government declared «the Burmutters and Dibutters 
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Gand aharty lands: of all kinds" ‘in Burdirín, : d old ‘he ‘upon 
-* the same footing as those in the Calcutta Pergunnahs," and those 
only. * exempt from any tax.” as were “ applied:to maintaining. of 
priests or schools" * These stringent provisions were departed from 
afterwards, still the: resumption. proceedings caused a great deal 
of ‘dissatisfaction. among the psopis; and they were, in ‘many 
"instances unjust. : 

Another chapter describes at some “Jength the state of - “things 
“prior to.the Permanent. Settlement,” as regards landed : property, 
from 1785 to-1790. . The éstates are said to have been over-assess- 
ed, and Mahmúdsháhi, —^ called after one of the three Mahmúd- 
sháhis of Bengal,”.-- given as Mahammadshahi by ' Mr.. Westland, 
is brought forward as an. example in point, ` "In Todar Mull's. rent- 
roll of. A. D. 1582, given in the Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl, we 
find -that Sirkár Malimudábád, as it is there designated, is stated. 
“to have comprised some 88: “makalls, and yielded a revenue of Rs. 


/:9,90,256 per annum, and Mr. Westland states that the whole of 


it wás assessed. in 1478. B. SA: D. 1771-72at Rs. 2,87,614, to 
which, if weadd the Zamindárs allowance of Rs. 18,000, and 
the: rents of the" Briti, or endowed lands, Rs; 1,800; we have. an 
aggregate of Rs. 3,07,414 ; but these two items should be proper- 
. ly excluded, as they - were; probably, not comprised in the former 
assessment, ‘and therefore the balance is in favor of it. - Thus, it will 
be seen that the. estates. must have somewhat deteriorated in. 
-value "between those two periods. - 
The half-a-dozen pages composing the next Sailers is devoted 
, to thé Permanent Settlement: ‘of, itis- said, 1790, but this is hardly 
correct, for although the terms of the Decennial Settlement passed 
in‘ that -year were. confirmed ‘by the Permanent Settlement, y 
ihe latter was not promalvated til three. years afterwards, b b 
Regulation I, of 1793.. Mr. Henckell having been-transferred to the 
' charge of amore important district, Rájsháhi, he was. succeeded by 
' his Assistant, Mr. Rocke,.on the ‘14th October 1793; as Judge, 
Collector, and Magistrate, and on him devolved the task of initiat- 
ing the new measure. It appears: that the Zamindár obtained 
a‘remission from the aggregate. revenue: of one-eleventh part 
thereof, the balance being paid to Government in four unequal 
instàlments during the year. - At the same time the Government 
abolished the * Sayer ” or * duties and customs,” as defined in Mr. 
Warren Hastings's .** Explanation of Terms," submitted to the 
. Government in 1759, and which is-the: earliest. glossary of: Muham- 
madan terms ex(ant, as will be. seen from une Hee: J, TONES 
Belections, vol. 1, p. ur. 





C* "The. Rev. ue Long's Selections, T Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengals 
vol, I, p. 380. . Ms ue 1873, p. 217. 
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- The Táluqs, adi: known to the natives as Rha ‘a TA ugs, which 
Were originally created by the Zamindárs, were now separated from 
the several Zainindaris to which they appertained, and their rents | 
were made payable direct to the Collector. Another description 
ef Táluqs, the rents whereof were payable through the Zamindar, - 
and which we may, we presume, style - Shikmi "Tálugs, remained 
in-the hands of the Zamindárs, but it was declared that, their 
rent, and its future increase;"—the italics are ours, and show that 
such holdings. Are liakle to enhancement—“ ought to: be stated: 
with’ accuracy.” Of course Zamindárs had in the beginning, and 
for along time afterwards, tô render annually their collection 
papers and accounts to the Government, ie. the Collector.” At the 
outset, the Kánungos, who were “ officers deputed on: the part of the 
ruling power to “the. offices” of the. Zamindaris,” were retained, 
but théir. services were dispensed with i in a very short time as un- 
necessary. 

It would appear that the Nawéb of Murshidábád was accus- 
tomed to grant certain favourites the right to levy some sort of 
an allowance from Zamindérs’ estates, for "Mr. Westland relates, 
that such privileges were conferred on-‘ Boho Begum, oné of the” 
Murshidábád family,” who clafmed to realize Rs. 9,200 on that 
account. In 1790 the Government granted her in lieu ‘thereof 
E life-pension of Rs, 6,800 per annum, which lasted only: for four 
years, as she then died, but- the amount was added to, the per- 
manent “revenue leviable from. the estates,” and thus the Col- 
lector did a finé stroke of profitable business for the Government. 

The Government required the Zamindárs to. grant Pattas to their 
Rayats, before the close of the Bengali year 1198, or the middle 
por” April 1791 ; but, according to Mr. Rocke, the Zamindars were 
unable to do, so, as all the Rayats did not pay thei: rents directly 
to the zamindárs, for some of them paid’ through the Gantidars, 
or farmers.‘ In all cases, however, where the Zamindars received. 
the rents direct from their Rayats,. they do not appear to 'haye 
conformed to the rule laid down, which was, probably, not appte- 
ciated by-the ignorant Rayats at MAE time, who- did not care to 
demand their Páttds. 

Anotlier chaptet of some thirteen pages is set apart for a very 
full description of “the state of things following-the Permanent. 
“ Settlement,” said to be fiom 1791 to` 1802. Jt shows that the 
early. Zamiüdárs,, far from deriving any "benefit from a fixed 
revenue demand, found themselves” hardly dealt with; and unable ` 
to meet their assessments, which must have been therefore exces- 
"sive. The vicissitudes of fortune experienced by the proprietor 
of tbe Bosnáh Parganáh, and the Raja of Nator, are related by 
. Mr. Westland to prove that the Zamiudárs at first had a hard - 
time of it. .Now Kálisankar Réi, an'aucestor of the Narail 
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family and the Andee ‘of its fortunes, steps on the stage in a 
rather different character. from that of the daring leader of lathi- 

als, in which he last made his appearance in. the annals of Jessore. 

He was regarded by the then Rájá of Nator, Babú Kisori Cháud 
Mitrá informs us, * * As a friend, philosopher, and E But. be; 
“ was unfortunately neither a faithful friend, a good philosopher, nor ® 
* an infallible guide. He was, on the contrary, a principle of evil in- 
“ troduced into the Nator Ráj for its destruction.” The splendid estate 

of Bosnah was sold piéce-meal in 1799, on account of arrears 
‘of revenue: We are further told by Baba K. C. Mitras} that “the 

other estates of the Ráj shared the same fate as Bhusna,” and that 
the “largest purchaser of these estates was Kalisartkar . Réi.” 

. We may here fittingly observe that the Permanent Settlement 
_ Was not, as tco many deem it, a hasty, inconsiderate, and impul- 
sive act of Lord. Cornwallis, who ‘was then, it is said, wholly un- 
acquainted with this country and its people. The Court of Direc- - 
tors appear to have ‘contemplated such a measure years before; 
for in their instruction to the mew Governor-General’ in 1786. 
. they state: “ A .nfoderate. assessment regularly and. punctu- 
. “ally collected, unites the considerations of our interest with the . 
“ happiness of the natives and seturity of the landholders, more 
“rationally than any imperfect collection of’ an exaggerated 
. * jumma, to be-enforced with severity and vexation !’ And, 
Mr. - (afterwards Sir) John Kaye : most accurately sums up the 
- history of the measure, when he says.:— 

“ It passed into law nearly seven years after Lord. Cornwallis 
** descendéd from the quarter-deck of the Swallow. It was sanc- 
“ tidned by the Court of Directors and thé Board of Control after, 
. “atleast two years of consideration. It was approved as ag 
: " Zamindaree settlemént by all the’ first revenue officers in the 
“ country, and as a pétmanent- settlement by many of them. 
“Tt. was based on information acquired during twenty-eight years’ 
`“ of diligent enquiry.’ 

„An account of “the ruins of the old Zamindárs,", commencing 
from 1795, and proceeding down to 1802, comprises a chapter, 
of five and a half pages." The next victim of the Permanent 
"Settlement alluded to,z7was another native nobleman,- Rájá Sri 
-Kanta Rái, Zamindár of Yüsufpüri an ancestor of the present 





E Caleutia Review, January 1873, “writ of execution issued in a cause, 
T Ibid. “wherein Nemychurn Mullick (who 
X This zamindári was thus adver- “hath survived John Hart) is the 
- tised for sale in the Calcutta, Gazette “plaintiff, and Rájah Sereecant Roy, 
-of the 9th February 1797: She- ‘and Gopeenath Roy are the defen=# 
"riff Sale.—Notice is hereby given “dants. 
“that on Wednesday, the 25th of * All those six Pergunnahs in the 
'«January.last, the Sheriff of Calcutta ‘“ zemindaree of the said Rajah Seree- 
- “did put, up "to sale by virtua: of a “cant Roy and MUPseneu. Roy, called 
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'"Chanchrá Rájá. On his death ‘the family were reduced to ab- 
Solute destitution, and. received a compassionate allowance of 
Rs. 200 per month from Government ; and this’ pecuniary aid, 

` subsequently reduced to, Rs. 186, only ceased in 1812. Next,- 

third native, nobleman’s fortunes, or rather misfortunes, are 
ar rated, that of the Rájá of Ñ aldanga, the Zamindér of Mahmúd- 
shahi, Of this magnificent property a small portion only remains 
in the hands of the family. Several other Zamindárs also shared 
the same fate, for we fad that Belphuli was sold several times, and 
.Hoglá—it rfust have been one of the four shares into which it 
has been divided prior to the Permament Settlement—once, in 
: 1796, The difficulties and hardships of the Zamindárs will be 
readily appreciated, when we state that, in 1800 the Collector 
reported no less than à thousand. estates in arrear, and he, ihe 
year before, wrote to the Government that, “ there was hardly 

: “a single large landholder in Bengal, who had. not been reduced 
to ruin.” This; gloomy aspect of affairs, however, gradually 
F improved. The Collector in 1811 wrote that, „there was “a gene- 
ral réclamation of waste lands," and ‘Reg. VII. of 1799—the much 
dreaded haptam kanan, as it was called by the natives, with 
its summary procedure for distraint and sale of the “ crops, cattle, 
i and other personal property of-the under-tenant for arrears of 
“rent,” enabled the Zamindárs to realize their rents from the 
Rayots, and pay in the Government revenue, 

Next, we have a chapter of 21 pages on the ** Creation of a 
new class of Zamindars,” embracing the like period of seven years 
noticed in the forégoing- chapter. "It describes the breaking up 

(of the larger estates into innumerable minor ones, which the 

‘author of the Report considers to have been, without doubt, an 
indirect advantage flowing from the Permanent Settlement, 
inasmuch,—to quote the épsissima verba of the writer—* that so- 
“ciety is ‘always most prosperous where wealth is distributed over 

. “many individuals, instead of being massed in the hands of one 
* or two only." This proposition is no doubt unassailable in the 
abstract, but one which the losing side must always fail to, 
appreciate, eg. Mr. Westland would not, we feel sure, relish the’ 
idea that, the amount of expenditure sanctioned for the Indian 
Covenanted Civil Service Establishment, instead of’ maintaining 
the number of officers it now does, was to be distributed among 
double or treble its -present numerical strength, say among tbe 
Uncovenanted Judicial and Exécutive Services as well, though by 
so doing the greater good to the greater number would ‘certainly be 








“or known by the name of Issubpore, in the previous side was Rs. 50; 
“ eto, within the district of Jessore.” Vide Mr. Seton-Karr’s oca i 

it then mentions the Parganahs,and 605, 
that the highest bid for each of them 
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attained. Another, and: aia advantage. -was that; thees- 
tates: were by these means reduced to manageable sizes, and tliat 
the new class of-Zamindárs that came in were neither. so im- 

provident nor so tinaccustomed to business as their predecessors ; 
but they, the successors, belonged, we should say, to a lower, 
inferior grade in the. social scale. The following two ‘chapters’ 
demand more attention from us than’ most, of the “preceding ones. 
They give a narrative of the “ early a attempts" to reclaim the Sun- 
derbuns,” i.e., from 1784 to 1800, and’an agcount of the establish- 
ment of the Chándkháli Sub-Division in 1786, eper which 
we shall consider together. 

Mr. Westland says that, the Sundarban route was, iv Mr. 
Henckels time, nearly the ` same .as that now existing, vid. 
s ‘Kochua, Khulna, Chándkháli, and by the rivers leading past 
Káliganj." Some time before. that, however, it was evidently 
very different, for, in the.“ map of the Eastern Parts of Hin- 
doostan,” given - -with Mr.. Sandeman's Selections, Vol. IV, and! 
said tà, be “drawn chiefly from actual surveys," 1769,* we find; 
what'is marked a$ “ the Sunderbound Passage,” betwéen the 
Balishwar and Pasar rivers, to have been along a river running 
apparently, from where. Morrellganj alias- Saráliyá is, down to. 
the meeting of the Pasar and Marjáttá rivers, some- 60 to 70 
-miles below Khulb&. It is not at all surprising to learn that, 
ibis wild'and uncultivated tract.was infested with robbers, and 
Dácoits; and, Mr. Henckell, in 1782 or 1788, established for the 
security and convenience of those having to take the route. given 
in the report, three ganjes: or Bázárs ; one'at Kochua, on the 
Bháirab, another at Ghándkbáli on the Kübadak ; and'a third at a. 
clearance made by Mr. Henckell himself, aud called after him, 
Henkellganj, on the Khalindá, written as “Hingulgunge” in the 
Revenue Survey Map, and thus all but effacing its history. 

To Mr. Henckell must. be accorded the high honor of being the 
founder of the scheme for the reclamation of the Sundarban 
adopted by, the Government.T -He submitted, on the 4th of April - 


s In 1774 A.D., Mr. Claude Rus- 
“sell, as Collector-General of the 24- 


* Rennell’s Sundarban. .map bears 
“date A.D. 1781: he was: appointed, 


"when a Captain‘in the Bengal Army, 
in-1767, Surveyor-General on only Rs. 
300 per mensem. That post is now 
held, and we believe deservedly so; by 
Colonel H. E. L: Thuillier,. on just 
ten times that salary. 

t But, he was not evidently the 
first British. officer, who leased out 
waste lands of the Sundarban, as the 
following extract from the Statistical 
Reporter, Vol. I, headed “ The Soon- 
Corbu SHE show: ~ 


wt Pargunnahs granted leases under the 
- “authority of Government for clearing 


“vaste lands in the Soonderbuns, ] 
* immediately south of the cultivated 
“tracts of land between the Hooghly 


` .* viver and Channel Creek on the west, 


Sand the Roymungal on the east, 


** At that time it would appear that 


“the Roymungal was the boundary ' 
* between the 24 Forannnshs and 
« Jessore,” . 


Jessore. , E y 
1784, a plan for the elearance of. these waste lands, on- these © 
terms : the grantee to be allowed 200 bigds free of rent,—out of how 
many bigás | it is not stated,—-and on the remainder he was to pay . 
of the fourth year, a rental of 2 -annas ; on the fifth year, 4 
- annas, onthe sixth year, 6 annds, and on ‘the seventh year the 
maximum amount, 8 -annás. This, proposed measure was ap- ` 
proved of, and Mr, Henckell,. in addition to being Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector, became Superintendent for the cul- 
tivation of. the Soonderbuns” which was the designation of 
this new post, the first- created in connection with the ` Sundarban.. 
Some degree of success attended ‘Mr. Henckell’s scheme at first, 
so’that ke in 1787 considered it to be * a great success ;” but he had 
soon to encounter opposition from the border Zamindárs, who 
claimed the new clearances, and probably rightly so, as belonging 
to their Zamindáris. Mr. Westland says that, “as the Pergunnahs 
‘were divisions which bore reference to the land revenue “system, 
they did-not-extend southward.of the cultivation, and land which 
was yet unreclaimed belonged to no Pergunnah at all, and 
therefore was within no Zamindáriseitlemeut, But Mr.: West- 
land will find, on a reference to the general register in the local 
` collectorate, that the mossas within each Par gánáh. were 
clearly specified, and the zamindárs had, therefore, every right to. 
each one of them, whether-cultivated or. not, as lands of both 
descriptions were given over to them, with the full knowledge aud 
consent of the Government. Besides, Mr. Westland reasons on the 
assumption that, the lands reclaitned by Mr. Henckell’s Tàluqdárs 
were then cleared and cultivated for the firsttime ; this we empha- 
‘tically deny. . We’ Goiisider that the- -probabilities were, that they 
were cultivated before, but had for some cause or another, similar : 
to what we witnéss even now-a-days, elapsed into jungle. 

On the whole, despite the obstacles Mr. Henckell had 1o con- 
tend with, his -scheme was partially successful. One of the 
Government clearances, and there appear to have been several of 
them, was Chándkháli ; where Mr. Henckell, in 1786, established 
a sub-divisiod—the very first “of this class of-establishments in 
Bengal—under Mr. Foster, who was directed to take “ cognizance 
of civil and criminal matters of nó great importance within thirty 
‘miles of his station,” and tox grant licenses ` and receive rent for 
"honey and wax within the Sundarban. Mi. Foster only remained ` 
_ there for a couple of years, and then thé establishment was removed 
+o Murli. Enclosed by a masonry wall, fast crumblidg under the. 
rude hand of time, is still to be seen the residence -of the sub- 
. divisional officer, a small brick-built house in à ruinous state, 
having three,rooms and a verandah, but minus the roofing, which 
having been supported by rafters, probably. sundri. oues, has come ' 
bodily down, The walls too will most likely soon. tumble down. . 
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Regarding the cultivation of the Sundarban prior to thé British 
rule, we may quote the words of Clive, as he wrote to the^Oourt - 
‘of Directors in 1758, Decernber 31st: 
--. The extent of the Pergunnah of Cuney Turies is unknown, it. 
* reaches as far as Gunga ‘Saugor to the south; the Sunderbunds ` 
* to the east ; the revenue it formerly yielded, we areinformed on > 
* good authority, amountéd to 40 lacks of rupees; but the greater 
** part of this Pergunnah is uncultivated, uninhabited, and over- - 
* grown with jungle. The rents of it amount to no more than 
«Rs, 2,925-9-0, and we pay the Nawab only Rs. 562-8:0.”* 
We may also ‘here quote from the Rev. Mr. Long’s “ Introduc- 
‘tion ” to bis Selections, (the first volume of which has only yet.madé 
its appearence, we regret to say), regarding the early "cultivation 
of the Sundarban subsequent to the advent of the British Govern- 
“ment. “That Captain Tolley” (? Tolly) “is mentioned in 
“1766 as busy about a factory on the borders of the Sundarban, 
“or passage through the woods.” The canal to the south of 4 
‘Calcutta, spanned by Hastings’ Bridge, i is called after ae officer, — 
as well as Tollyganj in the suburbs.. 
: “The district and its head-quarterg” from 1781 to 1810, forms 
the title of the next chapter.. The names of the district officers up 
to 1815 are given, and heading this list, the most prominent among- 
them are those of Messrs. Tilman Henckell and Richard Rocke. 
Among the others, we may notice the name of Mr. Richmond 
Thackeray, father of the celebrated novelist, who acted as Collector 
in 1805, There was another Thackeray also in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and doubtless a relative of the.late successful author ; i 
in 1766, Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray landed in Calcutta , 
as writer, was posted to the Secretary’s office, and was in the 4 
following year appointed ,cash-keeper. + Among the moder dll 
district officers of Jessore, the three best’ known to the people'z- 
for their ability, zeal, energy, and activity are, rather strange to say, 
‘an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman, viž.: Messrs, 
Francis Lestock Beaufort, Edmund Weldon Malony, and James . 
Monro, which is the order in which they joined the district. All 
of them are, we are glad to say, still living, and only one, the first 
of the trio, just retired from the service and the country for good, 
after-an arduous official eareér of more than one:third. of a cen- 
tury. We may here appropriately add, that, the Uncovenanted, 
or Subordinate Judicial Service, was established i in 1832, or some- . 
what less than half a century ago, by the fiat of Lord William - 
- Bentinck, sand the-following are the names of the two officers . 
gazetted to the district, on the 20th March of that year, thus: ae 








— */The Rev. J. Long's Selections, B f Ibid, 447, and 504, 
T. 152, ` : E 
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* Moulavie Ickram Ullee, Principal Sader Bann and Mr. J, N. 
Thomas, Sadr Amin." ' 

The boundaries of the district appear to have undergone vari- 
ous changes at different times, and the Magistrate's and Collestor's 
jurisdictions were not concurrent. Pabna and Farídpúr were dis- 

eae created subsequent to. the Permanant Settlement; the 
-latter in 1814. The,last rectification of the boundaries wes as 
late as 1863, when a large number of estate were transferred’ © 
from-Jessore to Faridpur and vice versa, 

About 1790, the head-quarters of the district was transferred 
from Murli to ‘its present location, then known as Sáhibganj, for 
the othet name given toit by the natives,. Kasbó, simply signifies 
in the vernacular “a town.” When Mr. Henckell arrived at 
Murli he appears to have found a house there, styled by him *‘ the 
- factory ;” no doubt one of the cloth factories of the Company, 
which must have been a handsome structure to have been worth 
Rs. 18,650 at that time, when labour and materials could te ob- 
- tained so very cheap. Atthe outset the Government had, we are 
told, 500 bigás in and about the existing station, taken from: the” 
. Rájá of Chanchrá, but it has dwindled down considerably, owing, 
. evidently, to the carelessness dnd neglect of the local authorities, 
That which remains to the Government within the station is called 
* Sáhib-dalkl," a corruption of, no doubt, * Sáhiber dakhal,” or 
“the Sáhib's possession,” from which it may be conjectured that, 
the place acquired the name “Sahibganj” on the officials locating 
themselves there, or if it had the name before that, then from 
some Musalmán grandee of that ilk residing "there, who bore the 

; Muhammadan title of Sáhib. It. may be mentioned that the 
p larg gest maholl within Sirkár Khalífatábád was in Akbar's time 
« Jesar” (Jessore), aiias “ Rasülpür," the latter an obvious - 
Muhammadan designation. .It is called'by.these names in Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll of 1582, given in.Abul Fazl’s Ainz-i-Akbari, vide 
Jour. As. Soc., B., N. S., Vol. XLIL p. 217. This shows that 
the Hindá name of Jessore was giving way at that time to 
the Muhammadan. one of Rasülpár, or rather the latter was then 
attempted to be substituted for the former. "The insalubrity of the 
place is recorded from the earliest times, and of the several early 
district officers, two’ of them died there, viz. Mr. A. M. Willock, 
'on the 18th, or 20th September 1807, and Mr. E. Parker, on the 
18th September , 1809. Their tombs, or rather tomb-stones, must 
- have been destroyed long ago, for inthe Bengal Obituary, the oldest 
monumental tablet at Jessore is stated to be inscribed thus :— 
Í - Sácred to the memory of 
Jobn Robert Carruthers, ` 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who departed this life 


on the 10th J uly 1831, at this station, 
` Aged 21 years and ll months, - 
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In the Calcutta Review, vol, xxxii, p. 15, it is s mentioned by 
- -Captain Sherwell; that Lieutenant Hugh Mofrison, 4th, Regiment 
"BN. I, is supposed to have died, at the station of Jessore, of jungle: 
fever in 1818, as the last entry in his Field-book, dated the 28th . 
“February of that year, contains these affecting and melancholy 
; lineg:— I am 80 ill that I can no longer carry on the survey ; D 
“ have therefore got bearers tó carry me by awk to the: station of 
*- “Jessore,” He, and his brother, Lieutenant. V 7. N. Morrison, Bengal _ 
. Enginéers, surveyed that tract of the Sundar ban lying between the 
.Hüglíand Bard Pangassiyá, rivers, during the early part of the 
; “present century.: The latter officer. died some three years before his 
brother, having been killed by a grape shot in an attack on a 
Gurkha stronghold on. the 3rd June 1815.° Thus perished these 
heroic brothers in- the execution of ‘their quus far apart from one 
another. 
7^' At one time it appears to have ‘been in’ contemplation to shift 
. the head-quarters of the district to Mahmüdpár, but somehow the j 
-plan was not carried out. — ' 1 
.* Famines and Renfedial Mawes ". for. four years, commenc- 
ing from 1787, form the burden of a chapter of nearly five pages 
. in length. Starting as-it does, it cai of course give us no informa- 
tion of the previous famine, namely, that: of. 1784, wheu in Cal- 
.cutta.an embargo on the exportation of. grain. had to be laid, on 
aecount-of the prices for that- commodity being greatly enhanced. 
Owing.to.the corabined action of an unusually high inundation 
‘and a severe cyclone, and ‘doubtless the latter was accompanied by 
that destructive agent’a storm-wave, a grievous famine was 
. wrought in’ 1787" and 1788, which was felt most ‘acutely in the 
“eastern districts. . The "cyclone referred.to by.Mr.. Westland as 
having occurred a few days-after the 20th October 1787, jue 
took place on Friday the 2nd November,.and the following account - 
of it, as it was. felt: in. Calcutta, -is- taken. from Mr Seton- Kan’s 
Selections, Vol. L,page2]18:— ^, ^ 
“The violence of the storm on Friday last exceeded any that has 
* been experienced in Calcutta for these 20 years past. The gale 
-“eommenced about 12 o'clock the preceding night, and continued . 
.f with occasional intermissions and increasing violence till about 
** 11 -o'clock A.M. the next day. , The effecta of: its fury have not 
." beer less general than sevére. Among many other accidents too 
“numerous to particularize,. about five thousand boats were cast 
* away'on the river between this and Berhampore; a brick house 
“in. Cossitollah blown: down ; upwards.of fifty thousand maunds 
© «of grain lost in Caleutta : -and'at Barrackpore many of- the bunc 
“t galows much damaged; though none entirely destroyed." 
By way of -remedial measures we find that the transportation of ` 
grain Was temporarily suspended, monopolies poten and the 
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suřplús of grain belonging to traders was directed to be sold by 
publie auction, aud the -proceeds were to be disbursed among 
the distressed, or given to the owners of the grain, at the discretion 
of.the Magistrate. These were, to say the least, high- handed and 


^ arbitrary proceedings.; and Mr. Henckell did not relish the rastric- 
«tion to free trade that these: orders imposed, and judiciously recom- 


‘mended that they shotld be withdrawn, which was accordingly done. 
This produced its natural: beneficia: effects, i in inducing traders to 
bring in further supplies to the district. He also persuaded the - 
Raja of Chanchrá to make-advances.to his tenants, amounting in 
all.to about Rs. 5,000, and he obtained from the Board a grant of . 
Rs. 15,000 for similar perpoees ent Bs, 6,000 for the ‘repair of the 
damaged embankments, : 

Immediately following the: scarcity- ‘of 1790, occurred another 
dreadful famine in the next year, caused by drought, and which 
necessitated the partial suspension of the revenue, amounting to, 


, we are told, Rs. 69,000. Tanks were ordered to be opened out 


for the irrigation of the fields, and Zamindérs were told, thas they 
could obtain advances on security of their estates to maintain 
tanks, reservoirs, eto, but not & single one of them responded to the 
offer. 

"The Gofstamentd in order to provide against scarcity in future, 
established in ,.1794, .&.couple of large public granaries, one at 
Babukhéli, . close -to Maguráh, and. the other at Shar ganj, close to 
Phultalá, but this plan proved a complete failure, and had to be 
abandoned within a period of seven years. 

‘The ensuing chapter of three pages is devoted to “Floods 
and Embankments” for fourteen years, beginning with 1787. Ex 
pensive and substantial embankments had “to be constructed and 
maintained in those days to prevent the country being swamped 
and the crops’ destroyed, which always occurred when they were 
breached, or over-topped by the waters of the flood, which used 
to sweep. ‘down in almost resistless fury in their course to the sea. ' 


: In. 1801 Captain -"Mouat&' was deputed to put the embankments 


inan efficient state, as Government suspected that Mr. Jennings, 
the Superintendent of Embankments, had not done his. duty i in 
this’ respect. The Government appear to nave attended z0 the 
émbankments up to 1811. : 


The frequency of inundations in- the nous in times past is 


. accounted for by Mr. Westland in this^way : he considers the excess 


waters of the Ganges to have been formerly dischargéd ‘by ‘rivers 
rünning through: it, such as the Nabagangá, "the. "Kumár, and 


K the, Chitrá, and be might well have added, the Bháirab also. The 


opening.of the Madhümat ‘river is also supposed to have caused 
the.inundations, as when it became fairly opened, the district was 
less subject: to be flooded, These causes had; no doubt, a good ` 
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deal: ‘to do with the inundations, ‘but it must be recollected that, as 


Deltaic action goes.on, the level -of the country is:gradually raised, 


and, ‘becomes, of -course, déss.liable-to-be submerged; 
_ Less than a sonia of | pagos`g ‘gives usa brief: sketch of the- v d 


distillers, The ‘British found, Ra a the Yamindérs in possession 


-of this source of revenué, {and itis stated to. haveformed an integral 
portion.of the assets of their, holdings, at least-of ‘such of them as 
„sanctioned the manufacture of spirits, for all do. not.ap ear tó have 
done so. ; We may -add;* and it does seem prima [^ acie strange; 
that . the: Muhammadans: sonly patronised the liquor, ‘according 
to the ;authority of the ; Collector, -but':they ido not appear . 40 
have at any time. strictly,-adhered:to the precept prohibiting: the 


ise of. strong drink inculcated in the Korán, for there is abundant - 
proof. in, the Ain-i-Albari that ‘the , graüdees of eomparatively so. 


strict a ‘court as, Akbat's, indulged in this- -pernicious habit:to'excess. 

At first the British Government: levied a'license fee ‘from every 
distiller and vendor, the amount of which was-fixed by the Collector, 
but in.1792 the stills were required :tosbe-keptiin some’ fixed place, 


and : ‘they. avere divided ‘into-two, classes, and éharged :respéctively; ‘ 


“annas ‘12:and annas 6 per diem. . ‘Vendors ‘were exempted from 
any, tax whatsoever, and the taxupon tái was deelared tó be 25.per 
cent. of the rent of the trees from which-it was: drawn: At the 
outset, in 1794-95, A.D. thereappeats to have ‘been:as many as 
151 stills,. whieh realised, -however;:-only, Rs.. 567. .A. few years 
afterwards, in 4801-9, ihe collections on this head were estimated 7 
at Rs, 5,000. In 1868-69,,the: aggregate excise revenue. in the 

listrict, " amounted to. Bs. 86,578, ‘showing hew:immensely the 
taste for- spirituous drinks has, incréased «among: the ‘inhabitants 

-singe,..the. present ‘regimen: As this ‘well? - We think that most 
pegple atill.concur with us dn ;eonsidering it .a deplorable, :but 
probably dnevitable, ; resü]t of, the: advanee of civilisation, TU E. 


«* Tn ‘the accounts of tlie ‘Burde “Translation, Vol. X, p.70: “The Tar- 
wan ‘Ráj revenues of E D. 71262,. “dul, and its fruits, resemble the cocoa- 
"given in the Rev. J. Long's Beleg # nut and ite fiit, " When the &talk' 


tions, from-the ‘Records of thé Gouern-: =‘ of ainew leaf comes out of-a branch, 
ment of India, "Vol. L, pp. 342-344, “they. cut of its end, and hang a 


po such item is to be found. . * vessel to it, to receive the out-flow- 
T Vhis’tree’is the Tal, or’ fan pm, “ing Juice. ^ The vessel will, fill 

(Borassus ..;flabelliformis, Linnzeus,) * twice or thrice a “day. "The juice 

and does not appear to be’ noi ‘used ‘tis. called Pans when -fresh it is 

for ‘this purpose within the district. “‘siweét 3 when itis allowed to stand: 

"Ehe mode i in which the sap is ‘drawn, “ for some time it turns adm. and 
thus graphically deseribed'by Abul” * inebriating." a eie; 

p ji the au, Mr. Blochmann’s ^^ 
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A. few remarks ‘on’ drugs; in which category are enumerated: 
ganja and bkéng, or hemp, opium, and other more or less deleteri- 
ous narcotics, concludes the ‘chapter ‘under. notice, It appéars 
that the, , hemp" ‘plant, (Canabis sativa, Willdenow,) was largely 
cultivated im various: parts of the district, prineipally. ' abort 
Keshabpiér, and -in- 1809, the ‘Collector’ ‘estimated the outturn of 
gamjá to be: from: fifty to sixty ‘thousand: méns, and the price 
was, it is. Said; from Re £ to Sper, mén. It is not stated when 
the cultivation of hemp ceased to be pursuéd i in the'district.* Opium.. 
was, it appears; largely ‘sold in Jessore ‘before the- Government: 
became aware. of. the. fact: “In! 1815 four-vendors were appointed 
for its sale in the like number of. places’ in the district, the" names 
of: which are, we regret to: find, omitted in the report.” — 

7 “Coinage and Currency,” "from-3799 to 1807, occupy a "ebspisr 
of a littlemore.than:a' single ‘page. During’ ‘the close of the 
last. century, we are ipformedy half’ ‘the Goverment’ demand 
was paid in gold, -and in: tlie-: ‘early’ part of: the current éen- 

r- tury, “ one- third of the. currency was'in gold.” ` Rapidly, ` front 
1815, the silver coinage became. abundant; and‘ gradually super- 
seded the more. precious metal.: Itis a pity tbat: the British 
Government did not endeavdur to: ‘uphold: the: gold currency, or 
at all-events maintain: -a. double; currency of gold and: silver, for 
the continuous fall now-a-days ` in ‘the ‘value’ of the latter metal, 
and especially: the loss in transactious in exchange with Europea 
countries, has almost brought the State to the brink of bankruptey. 
But thé Court of Directors decided as'far back as-A: D. 1758, that 
a gold currency was-not so well suited for the country ‘ax a silver 

» one, vide the following extract'from their letter of the 3rd March of 
that year, given in the Rev. J. Long's Selections, Vol. 1, p: 182: 

* “ As-the treasure by tlie ships unavoidably’ consists of gold, Sahk 
“we are sensible is not so proper for’ Bengal ‘as silver, we have re- 
“commended it to the ‘President ‘and Council’ „of Fort George to ` 
* exchange as large a: part of it-as' they: can into bullion, or rupees.” 

Copper c coinage was not "eurrent, we ‘are informed, up to 1814 ; 
but: Mr. Westland states-on this - head;: "That either -pice existed 

' somewhere or it was in. “ eontemplation: to ‘supply: them.” Pais 

- were certainly coined long anterior to the above date, the first of ~ 
them being. struck in Caleutta i in 1782,* tlie next, tet years after- 
ward, marked.“ O:V.C:1792;” on. the'obver: sé, and’ Bore a shield and 
'erést on the reverse. "Phe first quartet-anna’’ piece - was struck in 
Calcutta in-1795, and thé.next in the following you it had the fol- 
. lowing i inscription on the obverse’: : $ 


Eri > eps did gd a PY Ji nam 


d They were mm coimed at Pal- to the Rupi, yide aT g“ Useful 
tá, by contract, and 192 of them went Tables,” Jour, As. Soc. B. 1840, - 
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i js In the Murty devout year of the reign of the dne Sháh 
E am. . 


, On the. reverse. these worde. u celk pái eil, ” were inscribed i in 
.the following three characters, Bengálf,. Persian, and Deva Nagri. : 


We may add that, no copper coin: was evidently coined at; 


-Murshidábád, or, anywhere. else in the ‘Province ‘of „Bengal, 
by. the native Government. ;,We. hope these’ additional facts 
which we have gupplied will not. be - deemed out: oL Place: here, 
nor ‘wholly. uninteresting. 

_ Paper currency, or Government, ‘Bank Not W were heard of for 
the first time in -August 1, 1809, ‘when bu made their appe 
ance, in the- local treasury; accounts.. 

-The following chapter of a couple of pages or so gives.a visae 
résumé of “the Collector's , duties,” under which: head. are enu- 
meráted, « collection: of: land revenue,” :Sha’s management,” 

* assessment,” ss -stamps,”. f ‘resumption,’ 5 “punya, or first fruits," 
and s annual tours.” : There: is nothing: here: calling for, particular 
notice, ‘but it:may be mentioned as a curious circumstance that Mr: 
Henckell in 1790, incurred the following expense to. celebrate the 
Pinya, viz —*. fire-works, Rs: 655. tom-tom; Rs, 7; dancing girls; 
“Rs. 35 ; - dancing | boys,: Rs.: EE etc; Tis characteristic of. the 
Government of that day,.that. they: declined to reimburse Mr: 
Henckell for .the expenditure on the: entertainment, because it 
was without; precedent, and for-no other reason. 


A comparatively. long chapter describes the * Reform. of the 


LX 


Administration of. Criminal: Justice,” 1791, the most prominent: 
feature of which was that-the Magistrate. superseded the Daroghah; : 


and which fact;-we have - referred to previously.- It is à rather 
significant fact, showing: how the Musdlméns have been displaced 


by the’ :Hindüs in Government:service, that whilst in 1793 all the / 


Déroghahs-of the various Thánáhs, with a single exception, were 
Muhammadans, fifty years afterwards there were only two of that 
caste anong a dozen Dároghabs, the rést being Hindus: This is; 


no doubt, one of the principal causes for. the discontent, we may’. 


almost say disaffection, which- pervades the Musalmán community 
throughout British India ; and-.considering that they: were .the 
dominant class when, the-British conquered ‘the country, it must be 
admitted that they have a valid ground for complaint; and that 
‘they have been harshly dealt with i in a great many ways. ~ 

- Then we. have a chapter. of about a. couple of pages, Headed 
“The Civil Judge’s Authority Extended," for. eight years, com: 
mencing: from 1793. In order to. show.. the, Judge's over-bearing 


style ‘of treating his -brother-officers, the writer of tle report ` 
instances a curious case, ` The ‘gentlenian who held that post, Mr. ` 


Melvill, evidently in 1800, fined the Collector Rs. 200 for daring . 


to prefer a por: for'a review, of a judgment passed j him, Mr. 
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Melvill, in which he'had dismisséd a case - “brotight. against certain 
traders: ‘for neglecting: to take + -out licenses for the sale of ganja, 
and awarded them Rs. 5 compensation; which | was. ordered to be 
realised by way of a fine from tlie “ Honorable. Company?” This 
As"far more than the High Court hive yet ‘attempted to do, and 
which tribunal-hás always acted with extreme. ‘moderation, : despite 
“the appreliensión and dislike. with which it is ‘regarded by. those 
executive and judicial’ officers of all.classes, in tlie Mofüssil, who are 
‘prone to high- handed proceedings, and Have ‘an! cutter disregard of 
the laws of. the and. > 

‘A short but interésting chapter’ is. devoted do 4 iBarly notices of* 
Trade and Agriculture,” from" 1788 to 1805." Almostiall tlie marts, 
flourishing in 1798, are still in"exisience, but, ag was to be expect- 
ed, the principal onés then arè fot'so how, "iiotübly Fákirhát on the 
Bbáirab; which from being the second in importance in the whole 
district, hás dwindled down to quite an iüsiguificant place ; whilst, 
on the other: liand, Katehándpür, :then considered óf^little'i impor- 
` tance, i$ at preseüt the largést miart, where ‘according to “The 
Statistical Reporter,” in 187475, the quantity ‘of sugar manufac- 
tured was 1,56,475: mans , and chitia: ‘guy; Or; molasses, 1;56,630 
mans. There: also appear to"have: been Baziirs ' at Gopálganj, on 
the ‘Madhémati, : and: "Mirganj; which ‘are not spécified in the . 
réport'üunder review; but àre marked as such in the map of 1769 
given with the fourtli volume of Mr: Saüdemai $, Selections from , 
the Calcutta; Gázette, » 

Of the products of the district reported i in 1791, we find among 
food:graius, rice, and the vétehes, kallái and'másuri; cocoanuts 
and betelnuts were then, as, now, sent out ir "Jardé Susie. and* 

| tobacco to a much’ gréater extent than'at Jupe ‘Cotton, here, as 
"elsewheré: in^ Lower Bengal; -is’ now-a-days, produced: in infinit- 
esimal quantity; but/then It was lai gely grown ;'the local manufac- 
ture of cotton'~ goods” was’  ebusidérable ; it is- now almost nil. 
` Sugar Was éven then an articlé of export, and it is recorded that’ 
10, 000 mans were despatched to Calcutta for sale iu 1791. ~ 

Regarding indigo, Mr. Westland ‘sdys, ‘from the ‘absence of 
“indigo in the 1791 list of exports, we may justly conclude that. 
“no indigo was then, manufactured: ; " and then goes on to state 
iu “that, it was introduced by ‘Buropeans” 

- Indigo- Was an article of .commeréé in India’ from- remote 
times, "aud ancient classical authors. designate it as: indicum? 
Pliny. shows how good indicum: could bé” “detected from inferior 
stuff, Ke says, to quote his words as'translatéd : ‘The proof 

c “hereof is by fire, for cast the right indico tipon live coals, it 

` “ yieldeth a flame ‘of ‘most ‘excellent’ purple.” Jn‘the 17th century. 
it: was denominated. “the devil's dye" in: Europe, aüd its use’, 
was SEDIS prohibited Ty an "Impe edict, bearing date 


AD 
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1764. It formed, we are told by Professor Royle,” “a prominent 
“article. of importation during the first century of their"—tlie 
East India Company's—" commerce.” It was largely’ manufactured 
about Agra by the Dutch. Bernier mentions in x.'letter.to 
Monsieur de .la Mothe le. Vayer, dated from Delhf, the Tsi 
July 1763, that the Dutch “purchase of anilar indigo, gathered V 
in the neighbourhood of Agra; particularly at Bianes,. two 
. days’ journey from the city, whither “they go’ onee, every 
“ year. having a house in the.place. “- Vide Bernier's . Travels 
in thé Mogul Empire, translated by Irving. Brock, , Calcutta, 
Lepage aüd Co, Vol. L.p. 330, Inthe’ foot-note to page 156 
of the appendix. to Jour; As. Sóc. 1886,. it is stated that; 
“the proclamation: does .not. mention: indigo::: but, about; this 
- © period" —1631—*' there..was a large . contract. for its: supply. to 
“the English at Agrá, and much loss was. sustained; as it: found, 
“at that juncture, no ready sale either-in Persia or England." -In * 
1784, we find that Mr.. Keble levied. a toll of Siké Rupis,2, per ( 
100 mans for indigo passing. his canal, between the Rupnarain 1 
and Haldi rivers, as. will be seen: from , a reference to, Mr. ‘Seton-: 
Karr’s Selections, 1,35.. From the same work, p. 209, we learn 
that- the East India Company, .as far back as 1787, gave great 
, encouragement to the manufacture of, indigo j, and in the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. IV, it is stated that there was.an- indigo factory. in 
existence in 1790, on the-banks. of the Bhagirathi. 2. . J) - 
The following letter, dated February 4th, 1788, from. Mr. B. 
Boyce,.to the address of the Governor-General in Council, regarding: 
the manufacture of indigo,. is most.curious, and will, we think, 
amply repay perusal =e .. . - OX. s SPD 
. “Indigo, which is now made.in the rainy season, should n 
t made in the dry weather, the;vegetation,in the rainy season 
. “being too rapid, and forces the plant, to apparent maturity. before. 
“the dye is formed. And river. and. well water should be.used 
“instead of tank water, which, from having washed the surfaces 
* of the earth, is highly impregnated with alkaline salt, that ac- . 
-` “ celerates. the fermentation before. the dye has been.sufficiently 
* loosened from the plant; there being no country in the world 
“that more abounds with alkaline salts than this, which 1 now 
“take upon me to assert, are the real chemical-bases on which our? 
* saltpetre is formed, by the acid of the air, for the natural pro- 
* duce of which India has been remarkable from time immemorial. 
* Another obstacle from, the “present mode of supplying. the 
“plant is, that by making the quantity in two, months which 
“they, should in eight,. whatever the quantity of dye there ~$ 
“may,.be in the plant, if not totally destroyed before it can.' 
“get to, the works (on account of the immense distance. which — 








Ux Productive Resources of India H London, 1840, page 95. 
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* jt is brought), is- eonsidérably- ‘Tesséned; and this is “what "was ac- 
*knowledged by the gentlemen who were.called ; irpon :to examine 
“my indigo, which I: shall beg-leave to quote: literally i=., - 
, “We have seen: specimens, made : -by different persons only 
* ^ equal to that (my indigo), but the process is so expensive, ‘that 
“cho -one-:has found his: aceount in making‘any quantity.’ The 
‘ physical reason: is this; that-from ithe time. “blood ceases to. circu- 
late in an animal, or sap inà vegetable, actual, though not 
* vulgarly: perceptible; putréfaction commences, ou account of the 
* alkaline and acid particles.coming-in contact. for want.of motion; 
* this being ithe. mode of; dissolution, the purest of ‘those salts and 
"oils. which alne : ‘constitute’, the dye: of indigo, are either. eva- 
porated: or :changed into a putrid’. phlegm..of insipid matter, 
* unless preventéd y- instantaneously, manufacturing  the:. plant 
fas soon as it is cut; but how much .sóoner this dissolution is 
n “liable to take place, E leave you: to judge, When: the -very mens- 
e truum, or water. itself, isi charged. with orié.of.. the, first: principles 
* of putrefaction; an: alkaline: walb u ". 5i 
In this district, :áccording .to “Mr. ‘Westland; ‘theifirst indigo 
factory was established. at, iRuydiyá i in 1795, by, Mr. ‘Bond, who is 
desctibed in:the Government’ records. as ta. free merchant. under 
“covenaat with the Court:of -Diréctois.". Next in 1796, we lave 
Mr. Tuft, who was allowed :to-establish Indigo: Works: in’ Mahmúd- - 
sháhi,—we give tlie.name:of- ithe place:corr eetly. The Jingágáchhá 
factory . belonged: originally, : aboüt;.:thé “beginning of . the; present 
century, ito- Mr. Jennings, and the:Civil :Surgeon, Dr.: Anderson, 
built factories .at Daulatpür, Barandi and Nilganjin 1801.: ` - 
"Ets as wwell-to state there that we: find. froni. Mr. .Seton-Karr’s 
b Selections, "Vol. IT, ip:.102, that: the following SEM were 
munouneed 2 ‘in:the: Calcutta: Gazette of. June 13th 1798 : 
Phe Governor/General in:Goüricil -has-been pleased: to ppl 
* Mri David :Vanderhayden,: Commissioner in Bebar pand: Mr. 
“John Fleming, Inspector: of. Digs, and. Jndigo: in the room .of 
Mr.:diyon: Prager"; PE EXE E j 
‘The: above: extract! shów that! ‘the’ ‘pppolatinent of “Commis: 
sioner” was-created during the:past : century, ‘and that there was 
at the time an officer to lock" after drugs :and - indigo,’ “which . facts: 
are’ nowhere :adverted'to:im the .report',under.review;: and: mum 
have, therefore, been :unknowii to the writer thereof. . 
The i immense progress of commerce within the last. eighty. years 
in the;distiictmay-be. judged:from`the fact prominently: noticed by 
. Mr. Westland, that whilst in 1795.the trading: capital was estimated: 
to-be less than. nine lakhs of Rupees, the profits . aione from trade 
were,’ under the certificate: tax -of 1868, Assessed at Rupees thirty: 


^j : É 





“* Mr, Séton- Karrs Selections; vol. Iy p. 231. 
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twolákhs! This is undoubtedly due to the peace and security con- 
ferred -on ithe country: by the beneficient British rule, which certain 
vernacular- journals . are: pleased to deride as .oppressive:and in 
jurious to the interest of tho natives : ‘comment on ae ‘conduct 
is superfluous.’ - >> : 

'- Under the:head of “Public Gombauieatona® : we. are cupplieg 
with: information regarding “roads,” “traffic,” and the post. A 


to: the first of-them,-we find it: ‘stated in the report; that the 


- public’ road from. Calcutta to: Dhaka :.passed : through. „Jessore; 


N 


and this faet/itzs said, is noticed'in a letter, dated 1791. Thé 
said road we find distinctly marked in the-map of 1769, ( Vide 
Mr, Sandeman’s Selections, Vol. IV,) where it is shown as enter- 
ing the district. at. Jingágáchhá, ;and passing through Chanchrá, 


Diti á, and "Mahmádpür,: and leaving it at à place "called Hage 


gavj, or * Hadgigunge,”.on-the banks "of the Madlümatí, which 
name we.cannot find in the Revenue Survey Map. Mr. Westland 
mentions: two other older.roads, one leading from Jessore, vid 
Jhenidá to Kumárkhá]i, and next from the same place to Khulna ; 
but there ‘is ‘nothing: stated. of another-road marked on the map 
of the last century, just: quoted, -whigh ‘branched. from the main 
road ‘near Bangram, and proceeded by.a circuitous way to Mirzá- 
ganj, and hence; with a slight idetour..to:the east, ‘direct- to 


. Mahmüdpár, where it re-joined. the trunk.road.. ‘These: roads were, 


we are told, ^ little. more than uncared-for tracts,” as the-traffio was 
probably very inconsiderable;iand- this. is pretty clearly proved by 
the fact that the Collector estimated that there were less than one 
hundred carts throughout thé district in 1794, and only half-a- 
dozen‘of thém could be:obtained at the station of Jessore in 1810. 

- According..to- Mr: Westland, “a regular postal ‘line: vas kept up 
* between Caléutta-and: Jessore " as early as 1790,-as well as one 
from:Jessore to Kumárkháli :vid  Jhenidá, and. another to Jay- 
nagar vid ` ‘Riishara. ` : But--the.posts.- maintained -in the’ above 
several. places -were evidently exclusively.restricted to the convey- 
‘ance of official correspondence, and not open to the publie; for. in 


. Mr; Seton Karrs Selections, Vol: I1; p. 51,' there appears a * table 


“of rates of postage .from: Calcutta: to‘ different. iplaces,” dated 
September . 29th, 1791,:and signed.by. G,. Cockerell,: Post: Master 
General;.: where. ‘neither. Jessore, nor any-other place within. the 
district, is specified: : Pearse: and ne iate however, men- 
tioned therein: | 5s 

- The first Givil Surgeon of. J essore eappenrs to halos been Di. Hender. 
son, who was appointed; :we learn,:as far back.as 1784,..at the.sug: 
gestion of Mr. Henckell.-: To bim succeeded. Dr. Anderson, referred 
to before as; being engaged in the manufacture of “ the blue dye." 
. In 1789, and again in 1802, we are told that the Collector 


. Submitted an estimate of the population of the district, amount- 
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ing to respectively, 1,056,109 and 1,200,000. .. The extent of the 
district was of course then very different from what it is now, aud 
the estimates: were altogether haphazard ones;: From the * Me- 

‘morandum on thé:census of British India of 1871-72,” as, officially 
presented to Parliament,* we find Jessore, exclusive of the Sundar- 

\ ban; is stated to have an area of 3,658 square miles, 4,247 villages, 
313,660 inhabited houses, and 2,078,021:inhabitants. The differ- 

- ences “between the two former estimates ànd the result of the last 
attempt—for it cannet; in good sooth, be pronounced to be any. 
thing else—at numbering the-people, are very striking indeed. ` 7 

“CA regular -traffic ‘in slaves appears to have been carried.on in 
this district; and Mr.: Westland states that, during the last century, 

-one ‘Cæsar is` referred. to. in the ' Magistrate’s letter of the 

‘14th’ March ‘1785, as belonging to Mr. Osborne of the Salt 

- Department. We may add that, slaves were openly sold in Cal- : 

Gitta about’ this’ time. There were numerous advertisements on 
the subject, and here is one of 1770, quoted by. us in our 
“ Historical and’ Topographical Sketch of Calcutta,” published dur- 
ing the past year, page 71:3. - ^ ^. c ` : 
- “To: be sold.—Two "Freügh 'Hornmen; who dress hair. and: 
* shave, and wait at-table.” + D: z4 ^ : p 

In the Rev. J.-Long’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 383, we find that. 
Captain Ross. who was murdered at Kerma in the Sundarban, iu. 
1764; had two slaves with him at the time, named Phillis and 
Nicola ; they were cruelly treated by, the murderers,- who were the 
crews of the several boats, and effected their escape by swimming 

-ashore - > a MOMENTE US 
~The writer of the report: mentions that private individuals 

, Were in the habit of confining people during the last ‘century, and: 
itis referred to as à ** custom” in 1792. In "Tytler's “ Considerations 
on the state of India," a work published in London, 1816, the 
following entry occurs:— — - MAT E ML 
: «O. F., Jessore, An order to all Indigo Planters to prevent 
“their imprisoning any one." - E. ` 
' An account of the Sydpür Trust Estate, from 1814 to 1828 
occupies a ‘short separate chapter: -The Government, it appears, . 
took possession-of it in 1816, owing to the two Trustees who had 
then charge of it quarrelling among.themselves, -This estate was. 
bequeathed in 1814 by its owner, Haji Muhammad Mohsin, main! 

. for the.benefit of the Imambára.at Hügli but the proceeds 
thereof the Goverment have divided between that and the Hücli 
College, the latter getting two-ninths of the net annual value “of 

‘the endowment, which is: Rs. 70,000. - This was certainly not 
the intention of the conor, and it was decidedly unfair towards the 


a: Supplement to the Statistical Reporter," Vol, I’, p. 13. 
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Muhammadan community; but this has since been altered, and , 
ihe money restricted to Muhammadan uses. 
- “The Origin of Cholera" forms the startling title of another 
and last chapter under. Part III of the. Report. Mr. Westland. 
has here fallen into the popular error of supposing that eholera S 
originated in Jessore in 1817, vide our “ Note on the History of / 
“Cholera in India," which appeared in the „Calcutta Review .of 
April, 1873.* We may add that, Dr. John Macpherson’s admir- 
able work on the “ Annals of Cholera,” published in London in 
1872, contains abundant evidence to satisfactorily prove that, the 
disease was prevalent in this country long prior to the. advent of - 
the British in India. Regarding the epidemic originating in Jes- 
sore in 1817, Dr. Macpherson thus writes :—. 
“The great epidemic of 1817 is usually described as having com- 
dt menced at Jessore ; but in that year there was a fatal case of - 
“eholera in Fort William in the month of March, which at- 
“tracted no attention. In May and June the disease was raging 
“enidemieally in Kishnaghur and. Mymensing. In July it was © 
“at Sovergunge in the Dacca distriet, and as high up the river as 
the large city of Patna, and.it did not reach Jessore till August, 
* and-not till after the middle of that month. .It broke out at- 
,*'Caleüttà on much the samé-date, or a few days earlier. In both 
“ places it caused great consternation, but the greatest in Jes-, 
€ sore." " Š . . 
The. foregoing quotation conclusively shows that, there is no 
‘foundation for the supposition that Jessore is the birth-place of 
cholera, sporadic or epidemic, and therefore that evil reputation 
ought no longer to be attached. to it.. There was, however, in 18178 , 
virulent out-break of cholera in Jessore, and owing to the panic it ae 
caused, the courts had to be closed fora short time. . The following 
interesting account of it, wé take from Dr. Norman Chevers’ “Man- ` 
-ual of Medical Jurisprudence,” Calcutta, 1870, page 415.. I 
. “Dr. Robert Tytler has left on record a vivid picture of the” 
* moral shock which the first out-break of the great cholera epi- 
'* demic of 18)7 produced upon the people of Jessore. The disease 
* commenced its ravages in August, and it was at once discovered 
“that the August of this-year had five Saturdays. The number . 
* five being the express property of the destructve Siva, a mystical 
* combination was at once detected, the infallible baneful influence 
of which it would have' been: sacrilege to question. On the 
“night of the 29th, a strange commotion spread throughout the' 
“villages adjacent to the station. A number of Judoos (Jadoo- 
* apallahs ?) or magicians, were reported to have quitted Morully with “A 
* Inthe Madras Courier of the 7th and which is stated to be “ Cholera: 


November 1787; mention is made of , Morbus?” Vide Mr. Seton-Karr's 
a "disorder" which reached Vellore, Selections, vol, I, p. 214, 
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a human head in their possession, which they were, to be directed 
é by supernatural signs, to leave in a certain, and to them unknown, 
* village, The people on all sides-were ready, by force, to arrest 
“the progress of these nocturnal visitors; for the prophesy foretold- 
' “that. wherever the head fell, the destroying angel, terminating 
N“ her sanginary ‘course, would rest; and the demon of death, 
* thus satisfied; would.refrain from further devastation in this 
“part .of the country. Dr,- Tytler'says that on the. night, 
* while walking alohg the road, endeavouring to allay the 
“agitation and to quiet the apprehensions of the people, the 
* Judge and he perceived a faint light issuing from a thick clump 
“of bamboos. Attracted to the spot, they found a hut; ‘which 
“was illuminated, and contained the images of five Hindoo gods, 
** one of which was Seetillah,.the celebrated, and formidable Oolah 
* Beebee (Our Lady of the Flux), Avatar of Kali, who, it is 
"* believed is one day to appear riding..upon a horse, for the 
: “purpose of slaughtering mankind, and of setting the world on 
* fire In front. of the idols, a female child, about nine years of 
“age, lay upon the ground. She was evidently stupefied with - 
“ intoxicating drugs, and in this manner prepared to return 
“ responses to such questions, as those initiated into the mysieries, 
“should think ‘ proper to propose.’ By the light of our present 
“knowledge, we. may apprehend. that the poor little creature 
* Jay, thus prepared, rather as the victim, than the oracle. ” 

In Dr. D. B. Smith's pamphlet on cholera, it is mentiomed that 
there were no less than ten thousand deaths within two months 
in “Jessore at that time. . Mr. -Westland says that Dr. Tytler at 
first attributed the disease to “a vitiated state of bile,"* and then 


» to the new autumn rice being’ * devoured with avidity by natives 


of all descriptions." The patients were treated with «doses of 

. calomel and opium, and this mode of treatment was pronounced 
be *always successful when given at a sufficiently early stage 
of the disease," but no figures hàve been preserved to enable us to 
form an independent opinion in the matter. — . 

We have now finished our review of the third part of the Re- 
‘port. We find that our article has extended to a greater length 
than we had anticipated at starting. We reserve the remaining 
portions of Mr. Westland’s interesting book for future con- 





* This was simply giving the 
signification of the designation of the 


disease, cholera, which is - derived ` 


. from two Greek words, * Cholé,” and 
“rhea, " meaning * the flow'" or 

- rather, “ over-flow of bile." 
+ It is worthy of notice that the first 
out-break of cattle disease recognized 


as rinderpest in this country, was- 


discovered and announced by Dø.. 
Charles Palmer, formerly Civil Sur- 
geon of Jessore, vide his report’ on 
the Calcutta Epizootics to the Go- 
vernment of India, 1864, which has 
been re-published in extenso in Jour. 
Agri. and Hort. Soc, B., vol. xiv. 
Appendix, pp, 41-67, : 
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| 3 i ES THE ABOLIfÍON OF SERFAGE, 


D II. THE ABSORPTION ‘OF THEO Citat Kena 
: KHANATES, . 


1 .— Haatliausen :—* The. Russian Empire?” 

2.—2 Empire des Tsars :— Revue-des Deux Mondes, 1876. . 
3.—Die Nomuailen. By Professor. Gregorieff : St. Petersburg. 
4.— Schuyler’s ¥ Turkistan :” 1876. ` 
5.—Terantiey’s “ Russia and England i in Central Asia” 1876, 
6.—Rawlinson’ 8“ England and Russia à in the Hast. _ 1875, 


qu subject of. the relations, of the Russian. die 'to the 

Eastern and Western world is so enormous and complicated, 
that it is necessary: ‘to’ devote tha -attention to some particular 
portion ; and it: : appears to us that the French practice of publish- 
ing “ studies ” on.particular.subjects is not -an` inconvenient one, 
and worthy of adoption, ‘No part of the policy of the. Russian 
authorities is more interesting ‘than’ that. which relates. to thé 
emancipation. of the serfs, which occupied the, first. ten years .of 
the reign of Alexander: IL, ‘and the startling annexation of the 
‘whole of the-Khanate of. Kokand, and portions of the Khanates 
of Khiva and:..Bokhara, - which has rendered remarkable the last 
ten years of that reign. After careful consideration of the con- 
sequences both to Russia and other States; we do not hesitate in 
-pronouncing our opinion that, both these: measures have contri- 
„buted largely to the benefit.of mankind in the highest ; sense, and 
will compel the impartial historian to write, that Alexander IL 
has deserved the meed of praise from his contemporaries. It is 
only within the last, few months that full and trustworthy material 
-has been at.. the. disposal of the public on either of these two . 
‘subjects: how.many.of our readers have.been able to inform 
themselves of the effects.of the, serf emancipation, and the. 
‘precise position of Russia in: Central Asia? 

In a series of most able articles in the Revue des Deua Moniles 
an able writer. has discussed, in a searching and vivisecting way, 
such as a Frenchman only,can achieve, the : social state of Russia, 
and the results of the reform:of, Alexander II., That the facts are 
in the main correct, is evident from -the cireumstarice, that the 
articles were ‘recommended to our notice by a Russian noble at 
St. Petersburg... ‘Many preconceptions and prejudices are swept 
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away, when we read that in Russia, in the eye of the law, in the 
year 1876, all classes are equal: though the name is still preserve 
ed of noble, priest, peasant, and townsman; yet, by the process 
of levelling-up and levelling-down, all practical differences have, 
died out. Provincial councils have been established by AN, 
‘ander IL, in which all classes meet and deliberate : but still eap" 
class sends class-representatives, and as yet the Russian has nov 
reached the crowning goal of representation of the whole commu- 
nity, as in England and the United States. The Russian Emperor 
has only dared to advance half-way, and waits till a further social 
: fusion has been made: -It is an interesting problem to watch, and 
when the times comes as it must soon come, when the Russian 
nation will demand a constitution, the question then will be, 
whether the representation is to be of classes, or' of the whole 
nation. , The Russian people are preparing to shed blood and ` 
treastire to secure a constitution to the Southern Slavs, and will 


se 


scarcely take less themselves, now that they know their own - 
strength, and universal conscription has accustomed the whole 
nation to arms, 

In Great Russia in the old times, as in all Aryan nations, we find 
traces of the existence'of four classes or castes: I., the Soldier or 
Noble ; IL, the Priest ; ITI., the Merchant or Townsman ; IV.; the 
Agriculturist ; the two former formed the upper, the two "latter the 
lower stratum of society. In Russia, as time went on, there ‘was 
a furthér sub-division. "The nobles were divided into hereditary 
land-owners, and life office-holders. The priesthood was sharply 
divided into Monastic orders and secular clérgy. The merchant 
class soon established a difference betwixt the great merchant and : 
the petty shopkeeper. Among the agriculturists the peasants on + 
Crown lands found themselves occupying a separate position from 
those under private land-owners. A fifth order sprang into exist- 
ence from the working of the old law of military conscription, 
under which the soldier never returned to the position of a serf. 
` Outside Great Russia and kindred Little’ Russia were the great 
Republican military colonies, where théré was place neither for 
serf nor noble, but their separate autonomy and independence 
' has gradually been réduced. Scattered over the nation there 
exists a class of small freeholders, an intermediate betwixt serf and 
poble, of uncertain origin, corresponding | to the low-whites of the 
"United States of America, and the holder of perpetual assignments 
of land-revenue and limited landowners in India. ` It is caleu- . 
lated, that this class counted two or three millions, and they will. 
form the nucleus of the new class of small landholders, the rural 
middle class, which is now coming into existence. p 

Outside, again, the great. Slavonie race, but within the Empire ~ 
of All the Russias, are the subject and conquered races, in 
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Europe (for Asia is. not within the -scope of our- present re- 
marks), the Samoyede, the Finlander, the Calmuck, the Tartar, 
“Bashkir and other Muhammadans, who have preserved their own 
ocial system and grades.” In another category come the eonquered 
Provinces of Bessarabia, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, the scattered 
but privileged German colonies, and the Jews. 

Let us consider more closely the component parts of Great 
Russia. There ‘are fifty-five millions of the peasant class, and 
only five or six millions of nobles, priests, and townsmen. 
Moreover, ‘in the small so-called towns the residents have not 
adopted urban habits; they know nothing of. the closely-packed 
tenements of wall-towns: in ‘fact, these towns are only the large 
villages so familiar in India. . The town population is estimated at 
only one-ninth of the whole population : in England it is one-third, 
Thus it appears that Russia is still an empire of peasants. Russia 
and the- United States present a strong contrast, being at the 
extreme poles of civilisation. We may. add,.that this is the 
feature and misfortune of. all. Slavonic people, the consequence 
and cause of their inferiority: they have no accumulated capital, 
no store of movable wealth, no eredit to be the basis of commer- 
cial enterprise; Much of the local manufacture is done, as in 
India, in the villages ; and the manufacturing classes are not 
congregated in towns. 


, Russia never felt the generous inipulse of the Cru, sades, : never: 


underwent the salutary discipline of the feudal system. The’ 
sovereign never had .the inducement to give privileges to walled 
towns, as a counterpoise to the. great nobles: nor had the citizens 
any -reason for congregating {in towns no protect. themselves 
from feudal oppression. Scareely a: municipality ean be said to 
have existed up to the time of Peter the Great. ` 

Merchants were of old forbidden to purchasé land, or even ‘to lend 
to serf or noble, an admirable device for starving agriculture. Now 
that the serf is free, the purchase of land is free also; the nobles 
and the State are no longer the sole owners of the soil, and capital 
will flow into the land. Under the old system, the distinction 
betwixt the noble and serf, though belonging to the same nation, 
professing the same. religion, and speaking the same language, 
was rather that of two.distinet nations tlian of two elasses of the 
same nation. , 

The nobles were not of the type known às such in Teutonie oi 
Romanic kingdoms. Successive sovereigns of the.old Rurik and 
new Romanoff dynasty had studied, to debase them, and had 
succeeded. Their number is inordinate, caleulated-at six hundred 
thousand hereditary, and three hundred thousand life-tenures, . In 
such an army there must’-needs be great variety. Some of the 
princes, about Mm are of the old. Royal blood of the Rurik dynasty. 
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Prince, Gortschakoff, thé’ Chancellor, has in “his veins the old 
Varangian ‘blood. of Rurik, ‘which his sovereign lias not. Other 
princely families are of the old Jagellon:. dynasty of Lithuania 
and Poland: others are Tartars, Circassians, or Georgians, Al 
. these are of as old and good a stock as any in Europe. Every 
country in Europe, Greéce, Poland, Swéden, Germany, France, 
aud: even England, has representatives in ethe Russian nobility.{ 
The division of property among males to` the exclusion of females 
.has tended to reduce the wealth. of individuals ; and the consti- 
tution of the official hierarchy has destroyed their- independence, 
There is:no ‘material for'a House of Péers in the Russian nobility. 
The “Chin” or official hierarchy i is óne of the most’ wonderful 
devices for maintaining a system of personal Government in the, 
Sovereign. -It has a “gemi-Chinese appearance, though of purely 
indigenous growth, having passed through several- phases under 
the late and: present dynasty, until'in the reign of Peter the 
Great it assumed ‘its’ presènt development ‘of fourteen ~grades, 
The, use of European: names. süch às Privy Councillor, &c, is 
merely a blind, and means: nothing “but a grade, "Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, and Prince Baryatinsky, the conqueror of Sehamyl, are’ 
the only representatives of the first grade, and both happen to be: 
lineal’ descendants of the Rurik dynasty’; but that is a mere acci-' 
dent: they might have been Swedes: of Finland, Germans: of the- 
Baltic Provinces, Tartars of tlie ‘Volga, or ‘adventurous Frenchmen 
or Englishmen. 
"The “Chin” has privileges, or fates had, for all were uobis 
By a law of Peter the Great any noble family, that for two genera- 
^ tions failed to be represented by members in the “Chin,” forfeit- 
ed their hereditary nobility : thus all were compelled to enter the 
yanks, for a longer: or shorter time, - It was ingeniously arranged. 
that every class of. the ‘community, including merchants, priests, 
and opera-singers, should be accommodated with a grade, which: 
of course had a military denomination. Thus a rich merchant 
and a contre-tenor, could, be ‘ticketed as ‘a Colonel; and the suc- 
cessful compiler of a dictionary would be, and is actually now, 
rewarded with the rank of a “Major-General -disguised - by the 
name of Councillor ‘of State, which is about “the third or 
. fourth grade. Thus the ‘whole community of those-above the 
gank of peasant are graded, and rank is asserted in private life; 
Ridieulous stories are current of the sledge of a Major-General 
meeting anothersledge in a narrow defile of the Caucasus, and witb- 
' out a 'moment's pause, pitching the opposing vehicle into a snow- 
drift; when suddenly out of the overturned vehicle uprose a 
Lieutenant-General, who’ quietly "repaid" the compliment, and 
continued his journey. 
. All such baneful classifications of society are ruinous to the in- 
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dependence of a nation. Youhg’men hunt after small posts in the 
public service instead of following liberal ‘professions. Moreover, the 
chief privileges of this artificial nobility. are gone under the levellinge . 
up and levelling-down processes." Immunity from personal chastise- 
ment; is now the privilege of every Russian, except as the result of 
MR legal prosecution. Conscription in the ‘army is now extended to 
‘all classes without any ‘exception. The right to purchase land is 
granted to all, and the germs of self-government implanted in 
each province are fatal to a centralized Bureaucracy at the capital. 
Moreover, the voices óf those not included in any “Chin,” the 
enfranchised serfs, the’ millions of peasants, are beginning to be 
“heard. do at gs 21 
In one of the palaces of the Tsar is a statue of Alexander II. 
as the liberator of the serfs, -Round him are clustered figures of 
men and women in the picturesque garments of the country, with 
hands of gratitude uplifted to him: what may be the inscription 
j in Russian we know not, but in English would be inscribed the 


grand words:— . . 
'* Peace has her victories no less renowned than War.” 


We proceed now, under the guidance-of the same talented writer 
àn the Revue des Deux Mondes, to examine the question of the serf. 
It is a singular coincidence that slavery in America and serfage 
in Europe perished at the same period. It is wonderful that 

. either institution lasted so long, and it is the glory of Russia that 
this great reform was accomplished without the shedding of a 
‘drop of blood. Had it'been delayed much‘longer, it would have 
been asserted by the people, instead.of being graciously granted 
Dare sovereign, and conceded, thougli unwillingly, by the 
“nobles, 
` The term by which the millions of sérfs were and are known, 
would seem to be one of insult, but that it is consecrated by usage : 
it is “ Mujik” or “Little Man,” the word being a diminutive form 
of the ordinary rendering of man.  He-is known by another name 
also, which is interesting as being historical, that of “ Khrestian,” 
for in the time of the Tartar domination, the rural population 
represented Christianity. The Slavonic peasants of Russia are by 
far the most numerous race iu Europe, occupying in a compact 
block the largest ‘area in the world. The emancipation of this. 
vast community has been an operation of first-rate importance, 
and the mode of execution .has been without historic parallel, 
as in all other nations it has been accomplished gradually. More- 
kover, it has been the first of a series of reforms in the national 
life, the effects of which will only be felt in the next century : it 
has not yet produced its fruit, as the serf scarcely yet is conscious 
of his gigantic, -and now unshackled, strength, and until the ' 
"^ 82 
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first year of next. century, the entire. charges lisi. will not 

. have been paid off. 

|. It must be remembered that the peasants of the Crown were 
already partially free; the peasants belonging to private in- 
dividuals -had to pay for their land. The popülation - may be- 
roughly divided thus :— — :. 

Twenty-two ibillions Serfs of private 1 persons j : ; 

Twenty-two millions-Serfs of the Crown ;- 

Two millions belonging to the Appanages of the Imperial 
Family. 


Moreover, the number of serfs was: gradually year by year dim- 
` iuishing under the operation of private enfranchisement, and the 
effect of military service ; but it would have required a long lapse 
_of time before it could ‘have died out in this way. -One of the 
great results of the Crimean war was the conviction that the 
salvation of the State depended upon immediate-action, 
` Tt was by no means an ancient institution of ; Russia ; it did not: 
come into existence ‘there until. after the: system had .died out, 

' or being extinguished’ in blood, in Western Europe. Th ancient 
days the Russian peasant was free,-and had a right, once a year, 
to migrate from the land of one lord to that of another, as the 
farm servant of modern Europe, or the tenant-at-will of British 
India. About the year 1593 A. D.,\ in: the evil period after the 
death of Ivan the Terrible, and ‘before the establishment of the 
. House ‘of Romanoff, Baris Godunnoi, in the name of his brotber- 
in- law, Tsar Alexis, ‘issued i an. order forbidding the annual change 

'-of lords by the serfs*and. this order was not one of deep 
State policy, but-of ordinary police. The object was to attach him ; 
to the soil, to prevent land going out of cultivation by a careless” 
distribution of the scant-stock of cultivators ; for the Slav had a 
taste for wandering, and the motive for checking this tendency. 
was purely economic, and in harmony with the general theory -of 
Government of those days, The Cossack republics on the frontier, 
. offered a tempting asylum to unsettled spirits, and to run away. 
serfs. Upon this slender: basis the law worked .out -certain. 
‘consequences, and the serf gradually became the property of the 
‘lord, The Romanoff dynasty confirmed the policy of Baris. Peter 
‘the Great/bound the chain tighter by. regulating the system, 
eRegisters were first made-in 1720 A. D., and renewed every ten 
years. He armed the proprietor with Police powers, and serfage, 
became an essential feature of the Russian. administration. In. 
a circle radiating from Moscow as a:centre, the weight pressed ~ 
with graduated “heaviness ; Siberia and the Cossack -eoüntry were ’ 
always free. In White Russia, Lithuania and Poland, indepen- 
dent, and hostile kingdoms the same or a similar system had. 
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come into existence. It seemed an irony of fate that the great 
Slavonic race alone should be. subjected to. this "yoke, while the 
conquered provinces of Sweden, Finland, and. Rotimania and the 
Tartars were and always had been free. 

As may be imagined, tlie system worked differently i in diffierent . 
\, places, and ‘there were -a variety of loca] ` customs : but two ` 
"principles underlaid them all :— 

The serf must éither render forced labour, or pay Obrok by way 
of compensation for this labour. A serf, wishing to be employed 
in a- manufactory, agreed to pay a sum; and, received leave to 
"leave the soil for a term of years, The amount thus paid varied 


` according to circumstances, and ranged” ‘from twenty-five to 


; 


thirty Roubles per annum, about £4 maximum. It is stated, 
but it seems incredible, that there were merchants with the 
reputation of being millionaires, who were still serfs. The serfs . 
of the Crown all paid Obrok, which appeared in-the form of a laud- 
assessment fixed on the community, they became rich aud comfort- 
able, and bave supplied a type for the details of the great reform. 

s The system had the merit of being Patriarchal, and the same 
merit is asserted in favour of the American Preedial Slavery, and 
the . savagery of the Nomad hordes of Central Asia. ‘The 
effects were injurious to both parties. The male and female 
serfs were at the mercy of their master. None but nobles 
could hold land; and when laud was sold, the serfs passed with 
‘them; or the land was sold alone, aud the serfs remained still 
the property of a landless lord, showing how eutirely different 
was the result of the measure from wliat:swas originally intended, 
Based upon a cruel injustice against the rightsof man, it could 
not but be bitterly resented, though submitted to; aud the wonder 
is that it was submitted to by ‘a “great nation so long. 

Alexander I. began by freeing the serfs of the Baltic States. His’ 
brother - Nicolas did all be could'to soften the evil, and he dreamt 
of abolition, and it is asserted that in his last days he charged. his 
son to delay the measure.no longer. Literature and public c opinion 
even in Russia had long led the way. Tourganeff and the great 
novel writers, like Mrs. Beecher ‘Stowe in- America, were the 
prophets of the great measure. Both the national and foreign 
elements, which ordiuarily divide Russia, were united here, In 
some respécts the movement resembled that of the; first French 
Revolution. Iu former days all impulse had comé from above. 
Peter the Great, and Catharine 1L, had ‘striven to move the inert 
mass, and sometimes in vain; here it came from below, ‘and was 
the first-wave of real Slavonic feeling beating against the steps of 
the throne. Itis by bearing in mind the origin of these movements 
that we can measure the wondrous change that separates thé 
Russia of Peter the First from the Russian people of Alexander 
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the Second. Not only do the people know that they are the 
movers, but they know why the. measure has been hurried on z 
and an old serf remarked that Russia was indebted to Napoleon 
the Third for the abolition of serfage, as, but for the Crimean 
war, it might still have been deferred for a century. 
. It is interesting to follow out the way in which the operation 
was performed: An assembly of representatives of the nobles 
“and commons would have done nothing. The House of Nobles 
‘would have moved the previous question, and the House of Com- 
mons would have asserted the right, and refused any terms of 
compensation. "The Emperor convoked Provincial’ assemblies of 
the nobles and laid the measure before them, as onè which 
must be carried into effect. A Royal Commission was appointed: 
to get it into shape, and their recommendation was much more 
liberal than the nobles could bear. Court intrigue was used to 
‘soften the details. Precedents in other countries were appealed 
to. Both Austria and Prussia had gone throngh the same social 
crisis, but in Russia it was proposed to give the serf better terms 
than the analagous class had obtained in those countries. Not, 
only were they to be declared free, and grouped in communities, 
but each male would have a certain amount of land sufficient, to. 
support his family. . The “Conservative party suggested that the 
grant of freedom would be sufficient, but what would then have 
become of the enfranchised millions? They would have become, 
and would for centuries remain “ proletaires, men with no property 
whatever,” a class the most dangerous to the existence of society, 
‘the Red Spectre which, periodically frightens France and Conti- 
mental Europe out of all propriety and self-control,. 
~ An Agrarian law was consequently passed, and an expropriation . 
took place, or what the Irish landlords would call a “spoliation,” 
for the benefit of the public. The measure was assailed by hard . 
terms, and called revolution ; but at the root of the matter lay the 
question, to whom -did the soil really belong, the absentee noble, 
or the resident cultivator? This knotty point has been argued 
in many languages and many countries, by men blinded by self- 
interest, and nowhere with greater obliquity of vision than in 
: Treland and British India. It is in vain to tell the resident culti- 
vator that the acres which he and his ancestors haye immemori- 
ally tilled, and the hut where he and his fathers were born, are 
fot his very own, though he is ready to pay what is due on them, 
Land-owners must be made to understand that the resident eulti- 
vator has parallel and co-existent rights, which can only be over-. 
ridden at the risk of a rebellion. When the rights of the land- 
owner are so attenuated that the State has to be called in to 
enforce them, the State has a right to reflect whether itis right, 
te risk.the stability of the social system to enforce them. 
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It was fortunate for. Russia that at this really awful érisis of its 
history there was an impartial. absolute sovereign, assisted by 
wise councillors, approachiüg as: near to the imaginary earthly 
Providence as human affairs “will permit. A compromise was 
effected. To every community: of. serfs was assigned a ped 
of land, for which they must pay "the dispossessed proprietor ; 
maximum, and a.minimum standard: were fixed. The crfmaochiacd ; 

- community. bad the option’ to purchase the maximum, but was 
compelled. to purehase, the minimum, to leave a good.titlé to the. 
proprietor’ for the remainder. . The payment was to be made at. 
once to the proprietor ;. and, when required; the State contributed. 
to the payment: on. condition of being reimbursed- by. carefully 
graduated instalments of principal and interest. 

_ Such a compromise satisfied neither party. The noble sulkily 
submitted, fearing worse things ; the serf could not, or would not: 
understand "why he was to be deprived of. what'he calléd his land. 
“I am yours," he would say to the lord, “but the land .is mine." 
In fact, the class had been successfully kept į in child-like ignorance, 
and were at the mercy ‘of village democrats, believing that every-. 

. thing was possible to the Tsay and to God. Consequently a feeling- 

-of - -disappointment followed the publieation of the details of the 
measure, and the much-desired emancipation lost half its charms. 
When unaccompanied, by possession of all the village lands 
without payment. So strangely inequitable are the minds of men, 
blinded by ignorance and self-interest. _ 

The. terms of this great laud. settlement” were ‘that the: 
peasant (no longer serf) ‘should’ remiain -in- possession : of his 
; house and’ inclosure,. and & portion of “the land cultivated by 
himself, as his own, on payment. of-a sum .of.money, Those 
* who had previously- abandoned agriculture anid ‘paid Obrok, were 
-under no such condition. . They were'atliberty to take service 
on wages, and swelled the - dangerous ranks of the proletariat 
elass.: “the number of serfs thus emancipated: amounted. to one 
and -a half million. The remaining agricultural classes..may thus 
be disposed of, as they stood. approximately on the first day of 1876. 

Two. millions still occupy the position of temporary serfs, not | 
having paid for their land, from some . cause or other :. no. changé 
. is effected in their- position yet. 

Five and a quarter millions, have al for their land and aré 
free: and of these upwards of four millions havé been aided 
by the State to. make their payments. 

Two millions in the Western Provinces and. ‘Poland were sum- 
marily enfranchised, as one of the sconesquences of the rebellion > 
in 1863, 

The operation shes proceeded at. different, rates of speed, and 
in some provinces very Janguidly. ln the Trans-Caucasiam . 
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"Provinces the work has been’ completed : . probably the evil was 
never excessive in those non-Slàvonie regions, Either party 
can compel the ‘other party. "to “complete the transaction : 
if the, terms cannot be arranged: amicably it has to be refer- . 
. red to special courts; the ‘amount :of williugness or "un-wil- 
lingness of either party depends: on. their -idea of the relative « 
advantage or disadvantage to: ‘themsélyves: - ‘ds would be expected 
‘in differeńt localities a genaral measure. must assume, -& different \ 
„aspect in practice. Some serf communities ‘stand aloof, thinking 
that the land must fall into their hands some day, but - the law 
compels them, when called upon by thè proprietor, to: take their 
minimum ; and some day they may repent, when it is too late; of 
not having availed themselves of the full advantage offered: This 
was the option of purchasing as- much land as would sustain the 
family; and this amount had to be adjusted according to the relative 
fertility of each province. To any one acquainted with the man- 
agement of.land it will at once suggest itself, that. this opera- 
tion over so: vast. an arga. was indeed a colossal. one, as there were 
extreme varieties in the value of land: and the local customs in 
different provinces. 

The thirty-four provinces were divided: for this purpose into’ 
three parallel zones according to the nature of soil and density 
`of population :— . 


"The Northern Zone with the poorest land. 
-« «>. The Central Zone with rich black soil and fertility. . 
_ The Steppe Zone,with a scant population. 


~ "Each zone was subdivided into regions, twenty-nine in all, and 
à maximum and: minimum standard of land assigned for each, 
The average assignment to each male on the three zones was three 
or four of the ‘local ‘acres, but in the northern it rose to seven; ` 
in the Steppe it mounted still higher tó ten, and in the Central 
it drooped to two or even less. As stated above, payment*could 
only be made gradually, and it will take a long period. . The'State 
raised a special loan, and settled with the land-owner at once by 
a tender of so much of thisloan, The interest being at six per 
cent. half a century -will have elapsed before the last payment is 
made, and not till then is the property absolute. On the other 
hand, 'theinobles ‘have been 'seriously affectéd in their income by 
the tratisaction ; their manner of living is altered ; their large, 
. establishments reduced: the payments 'made in inconvertable 
loan paper. has added to their.embarrassments, and the wonder is 
that the -State has weathered the great financial difficulty, and 
nothing but twenty years: -of profound peace would have enabled . 
it ‘to ‘do so. ‘Seven hundred millions.of Roubles, which equals 
. about one-hundred million Sterling, -has been lent by the State to 
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the peasant proprietors, and more. will be required to bring the 
transaction to an end, but.the money is well spent, if it heals 
this deep and open sore between; the. two constituent branches of 
Russian society. - AE gO os _ 

For there is no middle class-—the noble and the peasant proprie- 
tors are now, if not hostile, àt-least with opposing interests, and not 
united by any. bond of sympatby;:^:Both sides, for the present time 

-at least, thiuk that they-Haye'beén deceived and injured. No doubt 
in the details of such a. complicated transaction there has been 
room for unbounded rascality on the part of the corrupt servants 
of the State, who have made fortunes at the expense. of both 
parties. The noble feels sore at the. loss of. position ; be is no 
longer bowed down to and courted; he no longer has his own 
way in the neighbourhood, unless from force of character, and 
public estimation, it is yielded to him. The ‘peasant’ proprietor, 
on the other hand, feels the loss of the moral and material support 
of his lord ; he has to provide for bad seasons, and think of old 
age and a rainy day; he has by no means . individual power yet, 
for hé is only one of a community on whem all the old respon- 
sibility and charges of the land-owner are .now placed. It isa 
pleasing fact that it is not inthis nature to bear malice, and the 
old habit still clings to him of looking to.the noble for -friendly 
assistance, and addressing him in terms of respect. ` But it must be 
remembered that this generation was all born in serfdom, and 
cannot. throw off at once the habits of its youth ; a new generation 
will rise up, ignorant of the ways of serfs, and then will come 
the struggle. We leave this subject.with the impression that it 
is one of the greatest events, in history, and that’ the quietness 
and success with which it has been accomplished, is a greater 
' triumph than any conquered province -or blood-bought victory. 

"Great as the revolution has been externally, no internal change 

has as yet been made in the village community. Land has been im- 
memorially possessed in common, and as the Commune collectively 
is liable for the State tax, and the instalments of. the redemption- . 
debt,the' reins have been drawn tighter by the operation. The 
Mujik has only exchanged his dependence upon his lord for de- 
pendence on the Commune, of which he is scornfully, by the anta- 
gonists of the measure, called the serf Unquestionably Com- 
mune property is the oldest form of property: it is the economic 
stage next.in order to the nomadic or pastoral stagé; gradualiy 
individuals after Jong occupation began to. assert their right to 
separate possessions, .We must not in the face of history, and our 
contemporary knowledge of India, consider this community of pro- 
` perty to bea speciality to the Slavonic races. It is but.a débris: 
of a past world, and indicates that these races, have remained in 
an earlier and lower stage of civilization. than their neighbours, 
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‘Tacitus remarks centuries ago: “Arva per annos mutant, et 
super est ager," in these last words lies the pith of the matter. As 
long as population «does ‘not press.upon the area of good land,’ 
. the system is tolerable ;. but we shall see lower down that the 
"Russians are reaching thé limits whithin which the system can be^ 
‘maintained: The subject is oue of intetise interest, and it would be 
profitable to bring the -customs~of "Russia into close comparison 4 
: with those. prevailidg in India; but it would exceed our space. - 
. The principle of the Commune is based. upon that of a family ; it 
‘is eminently patriarchal. -.Béfore the eyes of those who’have been 
engaged in settlements of land in Northern India, from the Karma- 
_ndsi to the Indus, will rise up the memory of, many *such ‘a 
picture ‘ds the one we propose to describe below, a picture not read © 
in books or expressed in colours, but- represented ‘by living figures 
‘amidst the simplicity and scenery of Oriental life in India.. 
-v The Commune is known as the “ Mir?’ a word which also means 
“the world." It has a fixed area, and’ génerally one location only : 
hamlets and scattered farms are Unusual. -In the area is included 
‘the home lands, the-oult-field, waste, both arable and, unculturable, - 
and forest. The law of the land is superseded in matters agricul- | 
: tural by the customs having the force of law in the locality. At the 
head“of each village is the **Starosta," or'as the word means “old . 
man"; under ‘him are the; grey-beards, and. title-men, all. chosen | 
. by heads of families; the remuneration is very slight. Villages are 
".. associated in groups, and over them is a Starchina,” who former- 
ly was the oldest among the Starostas, - butis’ now elected by -the 
collective heads of- housés: his remuneration’ dóes: not exceed, 
‘£14-18. In such an association there are about five or six hun- 
- dred heads’ of . families, aiid by them is arrauged-the tribute of 
flesh arid blood, which the: State levies in-the form' of Military ` 
: Conscription. GREC a A ae eM 
" The union of ‘several associate’'Commuhes | constitutes .a Volost 
òr District, at the head of. which is the District Chief or Golova, 
whois elected for three years, subject to the ‘confirmation of the 
officers of the State. ‘Several Volosts make-up a‘ Circle, presided’ 
. Over by an officer of the State. ‘A union of Circles constitutes a ` 
' Palatinate, under the control-of à Central Imperial Officer, the 
Minister of Domains. - ^ ^. 3, . 7 — "s ce 
‘Each village has: a tribunal; composed of the , Starosta, and 
two assistants, who: dispose of petty cases, civil and. criminal, | 
- and exercise policé powers. "The Golova and two assistants form; 
‘the’ District Tribunal, whence an. appeal lies to’ the Imperial `- 
Courts. «The . procedure of an inquiry ‘is simple; all the men: 
‘stand in a circle round the State Officer, and the matter is disposed | 
of at. once. ' The ‘principle’ of ‘division of land in the Commune ' 
is. democratic iu- the extreme; Every male inhabitant has" 
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a right to an equal share in every kind of soil; the arable and ` 
meadow land is equally divided ; the enjoyment of ‘the remainder. 
isin common, Itis obvious that with every increase or dimi- 
ution of the population, a variation arises in the size of the 
Pi hares, which is again seriously affected by the relative fertility, 
«or convenient situation, of the land. In some cases attempt is 
made to give every shareholder his proportion of every kind of 
‘Jand, and his occupancy is thus broken up into numerous small 
plots all over the village area. In other cases an attempt is'made ' 
to proportion the size of the holding to the fertility of the soil : 
the local customs are endless, among them is’ one, which is not 
"unknown in India, by "which another als eH of uncertainty 
and possible fraud is introduced—by s stithin c. jin. good land 
a special and shorter measurius scaena for t Ub? neg, *-the 
‘neighbourhood. Under this. «sem the numi, e - Ulogg 


became a source of strength aud increased aburil 
ball adult males had | p olm for their share of land, the members 


OT. fa a common home, a common board, and a 
combat purse: so also, if à man fell into misfortune aud lost 
everything , nothing could deprive his children of their share , 
in the lands of the Commune, 

` Om tbe other hand, nothing could 'be more pr ejudicial to the 
advance of good agriculture ‘than these annual partitions, and; 
as the intelligence "of the community advanced, it was found 
impossible to maintain the strict letter of the law. ^A periodical 
partition for a longer or greater térm was oftén adopted, and 
a certain ‘amount of reserve land set aside to satisfy stidden ~ 
; claims, and a strong feeling began to obtain that the son should 
É succeed to the father in his particular fields, Upon such a` 
‘state of things the great operation of abolition of serfage has 
‘fallen. The lands of the Commune are no longer what they used 
to be; a large portion is set aside as the property of the lord, 
to dispose of as he thinks proper: a heavy annual charge is 
imposed on the Mujik to free the remainder ; and, until this’ 
is paid, the Commune must hold together ; but there is a marked 
tendency in families for.each member to Separate his interests, 
to such an extent, that the expediency has been proposed of 
restricting this tendency, so as artificially to prevent thé par- ` 
celling of the soil, and the break-up of the patriarchal system ; 
as if it were possible to do this in Russia or India, with-* 
out infringing on liberty, and opposing the natural pro- 
gress of, human development. The break-up of the - family 
„system is but a prelude to the break-up of the village system. 
The Cossack of the Oural presents us the picture “of a ‘whole 
‘province held on the principle of a “ Mir," that is, all in com- 
mon. in 1874 zo single acre was undivided property, or at- 
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tached to any particular Stanitza or Cossack village, but yearly 
allotments were made, Such a system could not have lasted so 
long, except in'comparatively desert regions. "The tax of the 
State fell upon each individual, and it was necessary, therefore, 
that each should have the means of.meeting it The device o 
a three years course of agriculture, and rules as to manuring, 
were palliatives of. a deeply-rooted evil, which can only be cured 
by long periods of occupancy of twenty or thirty years, and such 
holdidgs will glide into separation of interests, 
. The idea was that such a system as this would prevent “ prole- 
tarianism,” but in practice it. has produced it. ‘The, meaning. of 
that word is, the“‘prodyction of children ;" and a premium is, a8 
it were, given to tlie fatiér of the largest family, and -as „the culs 
turable. area, though. extensive; is limited; the risk is run of the 
population. out-runuing the means-of existence, and the Communes 
become pauper-warrant, .A State Commission was appointed 
to inquire into this question, and has reported against the mains 
tenance of the system of collective property. Thera are two 
classes who defend it; first, the Conservative Slavophile, who 
consider nothing so good a$ good. pld Slavonic customs, lauda- 
tor temporis acti ;’ secondly, the Radical Communist, who ap- 
proaches the subject from an opposite point, but to whom the very 
mame is a charm: the arguments of the two classes of defenders 
go far to destroy each other. Two classes also denounce the 
system.: first, the practical agriculturist, who sees with regret the 
absence of high culture, and the waste of the good gifts of the 
soil; secondly, the political economist, who fights for individual 
liberty, and free competition. i 

Serfage being abolished, every existing evil is.attributed to the 
maintenance of agricultural Communes; but the State holds the 
individual and the Commune jointly and severally responsible for 
its ordinary taxation, and the instalment of the purchase money, 
and will not relax its iron grasp: the weight of taxation is too 
heavy to allow of the ordinary method of transferring a.defaulting 
share to a solvent shareholder, as no one will add to the burden 
under which his back is already bending. This consideration 
applies equally to Indian coparcenary tenures, and demands deep 
reflection, It is true that the Russian is not as yet a full pro- 
prietor, until he shall have paid off his debt of purchase, 
mud the Indian proprietor is already free. It is true that the 
assessment is comparatively .light, but the same geat evil lies at 
the bottom, that such a system works against the industrious, 
and in favour of the idle and reckless. It will be gathered 
from the above that the Russian agrarian community is passing 
through a great crisis, and it is possible that the Commune 
may uot survive the strain, or may come out quite changed, 
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' Even now there exists a legal power of dissolving a Commune, if 
two-thirds of the -constituent members agree, but few instances 
-have occurred. Land, outside the Commune, and in indepen- 
dence of it, is freely bought, and many individuals are at one and 
the same time members of a Commune, and owners of property, 
once belonging to.the lord; Thus two systems are working side by 

. „Bide, and it seems scarcely doubtful, which in the. long run must 
triumph : at any rafe, it is a problem on the grandest scale, and 

most interesting to watch, as Russia is passing through the phases 
of social. transformation which her elder Western sisters accom- 
plished centuries earlier. : M 

We.now pass to the second great measure, which has occupied 
-80 large a portion of the councils of- Allexander II.—the advance 
.of Russia to the Oxus; and its establishment in force on the con~ 

fines of India. Since 1842, when an era of peace was pro- 
Claimed by the abandonment of Afghanistan, British India has, 
.in spite of the best intentions of its rulers, by an uncontrolable 
.Jaw- of expansion, advanced from. the Jumna to the Khaibar Pass, 
and occupied the whole length of the wavigable Indus from the 
mountains to the sea. In the interior of India the Provinces of 
` :Oudh, and Nagpur, have*béen absorbed; and on the extreme 

: south-east; new interests have been created by the occupation of 
„the whole western coast line of the Indo-Chinese peninsular. 
' We seek not to explain, far less to justify the policy, which in one 
generation has doubled the British Indian Empire in material 
Strength and resources ; but we demand for Russia che same bene- 

volent considerations of motives, the ‘same allowance for circum- ' 
: Stances, the same imperious necessity, which compels great empires 
to advance in spite of themselves, and allows of no.retrograde policy 
— vestigia nulla retrorsum. The English in India may congra- 
.tulate themselves upon having had no nomad tribes to deal with, 
.upon being hemmed in by impassable mountains, and by seas 
only passable with their permission. Within this comparatively 

.. Speaking narrow area is a fertile tract of country, aud a teeming 
. population, far exceeding in wealth the whole of. Asia put to- 
.gether, if India and China are withdrawn from tbe calculation. 

It. is some times forgotten, or perhaps eutirély unknown, that 
„for more than. two-hundred years during the reigns of our Plan- 
.tagenets in England, :the great and mighty Russia of our time 
„Was subject -to the dominion of the Tartars of the. Golden Horde 
,on the Volga. It is foreign to our-subjéct to notice that ther is 
‚Some justice in the. assértion, that, if you scratch a Russian the 
Tartar will appear under the European’ veneer, for in fact the , 
;wholé nation is admitted to have. been Tartarized,in the same. 
jsense that’ British India, after one hundréd years of domination, is 
.becoming “ Anglicised.” Many Tartars adopted Christianity, and 
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were admitted among the Russian ` people; certain districts were 


occupied by Tartars, still remaining Muhammadans. When in due 
course Russia. conquered . and annexed the European Khanates 


of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Bakshee Sürai in the Crimea, the num- " 


ber of its Tartar subjects was sensibly increased.  - 

Russia, therefore, for many centuries has had relations’ with 
Northern Asia in its whole length. from the .Oural mountains to 
the river Amoor. Commercial intercourse" had always existed 
across the Steppes ; and although no reciprocity was given, the 
merchant from the Oxus was always’ hospitably treated in, and 
welcoméd to, the Russian dominions, The wonder is that the 
Russian Government for so many scores of years endured the 
outrageous conduct of the nomad tribes, whick touched their 
frontier, and the abominable conduct of the settled. nations on 


the Oxus- ard Jaxartes, to encourage the intervening nomads in . 


their acts of lawlessness,’ without having a shadow of a grievance. 


of their own to complain: of. Under the Rarik dynasty Russia was" 


rather an Asiatic than an European power, Shut in from the 
west by the Pole and thé Swede, with.no access to any ‘sea-board, 
.but that of the White Sea, Russia looked to Central Asia for the 
‘expansion of her colonies'and ,commerte ; but with the accession 
of the Romanoff dynasty, and notably. jn the time of Peter the 
Great, she became an European power, and for a century ‘neglected 
her Asiatic interests under the pressure of new cares. 

. - Professor Gregorieff, in an interesting essay on the relation of 
i nomad tribes to Civilized states, has shown that such neighbours 
must be’ free-booters, and that there is nothing for the civilized 
state but the alternative of submission to plunder, or establishing 
a complete authority. "In dealing with mountaineers the expedient 
of frontier forts, and the blockade of the- passes, may be. adopted 
with some success; and this, accompanied. by -occasional expedi- 
tions to` burn villages, 'déstroy crops, and' carry off cattle, is 
the policy adopted by us on the north-western, and south-eastern 
frontier of British India ; but when vast extents of desert Steppes 
form. the frontier, with a population of three millions, extending 
over an área of two thousand miles, the problem is wholly different, 
A long period of peace, bringing with it an accumulation of agricul- 
tural “wealth; and an increased industrial population, . extending 
the area of civilisation, only afforded' a more tempting bait to the 
incyrsions of the nomad, and made the evil more iníolerable. 


England’ and other civilised states have put down with a high ` 


hand the pirate of the sea;-it was not likely that a great power, 
like Russia, could. continue. to "toleiate the pirate of the land. ` 

When in course of time the Russian frontier had been éstablished 
eon the Caucasus, and by ‘a long and costly struggle Sehamyl 


had been subdued and made a captive-in 1859, all trouble on the 
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side of Europe was at an end. The first forward step hat: in 
` 1834, some years before; been made to convért the Caspian Sea into 
a Russian lake by a fortress at the point of confluence of the tiver 
_ Emba, and the establishment of strong positions on the east coast’ 
Pri the Caspian, even down to the south-east corner, where on the 
confines of Persia was erected the fortress of :Ashuradul, ' Then 
^ gradually southward from- the -Government of Siberia, and -east- 
ward from the river Oural the advance commenced. Forts were, in 
1854, erected by the Siberian colonies at Vernoe and Kastex on 
the river Chu, flowing into Issik Kul, under the Aléxandrofsky 
Range ; and from the west a dash was made: ab the point where the 
River Syr or Jaxartes flows into the Sea of Aral, and Fort No. 1 
or Kasala, in 1858, erected there, 
` - Al this took place about. the;same time that the- English in 
) British India were’ making their great advance north- west, and 
settling down. in strength in the Punjab, ‘and occupying the 
, right bank of thé Indus.. It is noteworthy that both Russia and 
- England had previously made a forward move, which. had ended 
in disaster. The' English advanced prematurely on Afghanistan 
. and had to fall back. The Russians had advanced: upon Khiva 
under Perofski, and had encountered -a great disaster.: Both 
nations had now. recovered breath; and, urged on .by' inexorable 
events, had deliberately set to work to round off a good. frontier: 
to their dominious. The English had certainly no eye to the 
Russians, when they occupied the Punjab; and itis only a jaun- 
diced eye, that can view in the Russian advance to the Jaxartes 
"any other than the imperious necessity, that, at certain epochs, 
controls the advance of superior on inferior nations. Had there 
Í been a strong power on the Oxus, which could control its own 
* subjects, and maintain a decent: relation with its neighbours, this 
advance might never: ‘have occurred. Had there been a- strong 
Government in the Punjab, °able to control licentious soldiery, 
it is quite certain that the English would..not have crossed the 
` Sutlej; - There was no reason why Russia should not conquer’ 
Tartary, if she chose to run the risk of so hazardous a venture. 
England and France would have deemed it an impertinencé, if 
any European power had- intervened with advice or protest with 
“regard to their. respective advances in India or Algeria. Asia 
and Africa are still. large enough: for uulimited. expansion of 
"European nations. - At.any rate it is not our object at this moment 
to go off ground trodden by. many,.and by many in vain. :.As no 
earthly power can at this moment arrest the power. of Russia i in 
h Central Asia, it is more dignified to make no ae protests, but to 
"note what advantages she has gained. 
In three remarkable books lately published we have a flocd of 
; light thrown on the subject, -One.of them is aly an intelligent Ameri- 
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ean, who with a good knowledge of Russian, and the advantage 
of Russian friends, visited the. Khanates, and informed himself of 
the position of the Russians in their new conquests, though subse- 
quent to his visit further additions have beeù made, and perhaps, 
while we are writing, a new campaign to annex two more districd 
may ‘have been commenced, This book bears upon it the stamp 
of impartiality. | If there is no hostility to the Russians, there is, 
„on thé other hand, no desire to mask their failures, or to screen 
-their óffences. The second work is by an pfficer of the Russian 
army, who took part'in the campaign in Central Asia It is the 
work of a thorough-going partizan, and one who is very ill-informed 
on matters beyond his own immediate ken, and also is entirely 
deficient in historical, equanimity. It is stated that the author is 
one of those literary soldiers, who are not unknown in India. At 
one time he was in direct antagonism to General Kaufman, the 
Governor-General of Tashkend, but it was made worth his while 
to become the advocate of Russian policy in Central Asia, and 
the denouncer of the English administration in India, We read 
with shame some of the reckless attacks on Russia, which appear 
in England: the appearance in an English dress of a Russian 
view is both interesting and useful.” The third is the well-known 
volume of Sir Henry Rawlinson. At any rate since the appear- 
‘ance of the works of. Schuyler, Terantief, and Rawlinson, there 
is no more mystery. The precise. position of affairs is exposed 
to the-view of all. 

After ten years of quiet on this side, occupied by the Crimean 

. war and the campaign against Schamyl, in. 1863, it was deter- 
mined to unite the two lines, above alluded to, the one resting 
on the Sea of Aral aud the Jaxartes, represented by the Fort 
No. I, Ak Musjid or Perofskr and Juleh, and the other on the 
river Chu, represented by Vernoe and Kasteh. - The ruler of 
Khokand awoke up ‘to the. importancé of the conjuncture, and 
«ame into collision with the Russians, which ended in his total 
"defeat, the occupation of the towns of Turkistan and Chemkend 
in that .year, and of ‘Tashkend in 1866,:by the skill and gallantry 
f that same Tchernaieff, who, being .superseded in Central Asia, 
hassince commanded the.army of Servia against Turkey. . Tash- 
kend then became the seat of a new viceroyalty, and General 
"Kaufman arrived, armed with.. powers of peace and war, and the 
*next ten years:have been markediby the passage. of the Jaxartes 
and occupation of Khojend in 1866. The Khan.of Bokhara then 
raised the standard of Islam, was defeated, and Samarcand was 
permanently occupied by the Russians in 1868. The Khan of 
Khiva on the Oxus was attacked.and defeated in 1878,.and Khiva 
‘temporarily occupied, -Eventually the Oxus has been declared. 
the northern, boundary of that Khanate, and the tracts adjoin: 
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‘ing the eastern shores of the Caspian: Sea; have been -per- 
-manently occupied, and attached to tha Viceroyalty-of the Caucasus, 
a, Strong fort being erected at Krasnoviteh on.the Caspian. Iu 
as there were, renewed troubles.in Khokand, and that Kbanate 
has - been. ‘permanently aunexed. The same year witnessed a 
campaign against. the Turkoman borderers; nominal subjects of 
Khiva; who. occupy the desert betwixt. Khiva.and the Persian 
frontier; this is the high road to Merv, Berat, and British, India, 
-andon this branch of; the ‘subject. rages an unceasing: controversy, 
‘That the Russians.will in duecourse occupy Mery,.and thus become 
inimediate neighbours of . , Persia and. Afghanistan cannot be 
‘doubted? 
. But in the interval, betwixt the occupation of Saimarind: by the 
‘defeat of the Khan.of-Bokhara, and the occupation of: Khiva by the 
defeat of the.-Khan . of Khiva,. General Kaufman did.another 
important stroke of business, which, though less talked ‘about, is 
- perhaps pregnant of more important. events-in.the future. ‘The 
province of. Bemiretch. had been. cut away, from the Vicercyalty 
of eastern Siberia and,added : to ‘his province, with a subordinate 
Government at Vernoe. Adjacent to it was the small, but fertile 
poe of Jungaria, with'its capital Kulja on the river Ili It 
ormed an integral portion of the Chinese empire, though in a state 
of rebellion owing-to, the: weakness aud decrepitude of the imperial 
system. , This, province has also"been occupied by. Russia, with a 
professed readiness. to, restore it to the, Chinese, as soon’ as they 
„are in a position to occupy it. In the same interval a. commercial 
treaty was forced; upon .Yaku Ali, the successful ' usurpar of 
the Khanates- of. Yarkund,. ‘Kashgar and. Klioten, the: province 
known as Chinese Tartary or Eastern Turkistan. "This chief is 
himself a native of. he. province of Taghkend, and took part in 
the deferice-of: Ak Musjid, or Fort Perofsky, on the Jaxartes, which - 
is now part. of the Russian dominions, Separated from British 
India ‘by the almost impassable ranges of Karakorum, he has lately 
entered. into a commercial -treaty ‘with the. Government. of India, 
aud has accepted titles and dignity. from the Sultan. ‘of Turkey; 
` but ` the. occupation of .Khokand and Kulja, separated from his ` 
dominions by ranges of mountains, which are easily travers able, 
places him at the mercy of a Russian invader, whenever the conjünc- 
ture.arises, which renders their further advance necessary through 
Kashgar to the. province of Kansu in. China—for. against tha 
kingdom. it is more probable that their restless: energies will be 
turned, The footsteps of Genghiz will. be followed rather than 
^. those of Tamerlane. 
It is interesting to get a peep: at the Russians in their adminis- 
tration of their new conquests, a very imperfect; one indeed, -when 
contrasted with the fulland particular. accounts published: annually 
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of the piovinces of British India. Mr. Schuyler was eonfossedly. 
new to oriental countries, and many things struck him as peculiar 
to Central Asia, which are common to all Asia. Of course the 
camel, and the encampment, and the caravanserai, and the insects;^. 
were described in full: we hope -that the.time is coming whén ` 
these features of oriental life will be taken for granted, as the . 
_ cart, and the public-house, and the crows, are taken in the: West, 
for the reader is weary of them. ` He tells us that the people are 
either Uzbeks, speaking ‘the Jaghatai diàlect. of Turkish, or 
Tajiks, alias Sarts, speaking à dialect of Persian. These last are 
ihe ‘older’ and’ lower strata, - for they represent the old lranian 
population of these regions, before. wave after wave of Tartars 
and Móngols flowed down from the Altaic range. The population 
is again “divided sharply into nomads and settled inhabitants of 
‘towns and villages. Itis- foreign to our subject to particularize 
l the subdivisions of these’ nomads, which ^aré endless; and form 
- oné of the greatest difficulties of the administrative: problem. ~ 
In Kulja there is a'*great variety of races, Mantchu, Chinese, 
Tarantchi, Dungan, Calmück ; and this fact: has been the misfor- 
tune `of that unhappy : .provincee.- Strange to say, tbese.very.- 
; Calniuck tribes, which left: the Volga last ‘century, and marched 
across Asia to escape from Russia atid be under the the Emperor - 
of China, find’ themselves again under their: old masters, - We 
. have here also a race of. Dungans; Chinesé-speaking Muhammadans, 
and Tarantéhis, speaking another variety of Turkish dialect, ‘The 
three valleys of Khokaind; ‘Kulja, and the river Zur‘afshan are 
fertile; but a very large portion of the new conquest is mere . 
: unprofitable desert, stfangely exposed to the alternation ‘of extreme \ . 
heat and extreme cold. - b. 
"Living among the Russians, out author ieniarked certain signs ^ 
of that baneful “albocracy;” which i$ the great impediment of 
good Asiatic Government; which is perhaps innate in every man ` 
‘of à couquering race with regard to the conquered ; and the general 
notion that the natives, even in their own country, huve no rights, 
' and that to admit and grant them is an act of pure and, possibly, 
i injudicious liberality. . ‘Professor Gregorieff remarked that he did 
not know a single case, where the close relation of a civilised with 
ai uncivilised nation has not in the eourse of a few years ended in 
aiutual hatred. He recommended that no attempt should be 
made to impress foreign ideas, that there should be as little 
bureaucracy as- possible, and. ihat natives should, as far as 
possible, be employed. - The Russians being less: advanced in civi- " 
lisation than the English, and more "orientalised in habit, 
have shown a facility of “dealing with half civilised people, and are 
to: some degree free from those contemptuous feelings, which 
is'so marked in’ the . dealings-of the. lower classes of the Anglo- - 
.9 
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Saxon race with people of lower culture And civilisation, They 


entertain social relations with Asiatics; We have an instance of a 
Russian officer obtaining the leave of his own Government to wear 
a robe of honor conferred on him by the Emperor of China. 

In their. intercourse with the Chinese, our author notices the’ 
gradual formation of a “ Pigeon-Russian,” “analogous to the same 
barbarous patois of Hong-Kong. Not only: is “religious toleration 
one of the principles of their nation both at home and abroad, 

but'the Muhammadan religion is in some respects elevated’ to the 
rank of à State religion. Thé Mufti is a Russian nobleman. 

No missionary is allowed to enter the province; the Muhammadan . 
law aud law officers are upheld. During the prevalence of 
the cholera, the Muhammadans petitioned that dancing boys 
might be prohibited, and attendance be compelled at the-musques. 
lt was practically impossible to grant the latter „petition, but the 
former was conceded on general Police grounds. . 

The: Viceroy of Turkistan is in’ some respects a greater 
man than the Viceroy of India; he has the power of peace and 
war; and is. less -under control. He holds a little Court ; and 
the official atmosphere of Tashkend is very much, of the same 
stamp as.that of Calcutta, Under him’ are two provinces, with 
local Governors. The Syr Daria Province comprises a certain 
number of districts,-but that number is always increasing. The 
Semiretch Province has five. districts, and in addition to this there 
is Knlja. In each district there is'a prefect or commandant, who 
has the police and. general superintendence. Over: each village 
is an elective officer or Ak-Salal, alias: greybeard, and in each 


. city there is an official of this kind for each, ward. The-nomads 


| are divided into “ awls," and “ volosts,” ’ containing an hundred and 


one thousand families ‘respectively. ‘AY -taxis levied on each of 
these kibitkas or families ; over the whole tribe are elective officials 
responsible to the Russian prefect. ‘A great. deal must depend 
on the nerve and judgment of these prefects, and our author 
remarks, that the number of Russians. who knew either Turki 
or Persian was wonderfully small, and there were few who cared 
at all for history, antiquities or natural productions. ~The. re- 
muneration according to Anglo-Indian nétions is.small, being about 
£300. The pay of the Viceroy amounts to only. £8,000 per annum. 
Tt does not appear that the elective officials have any State salaries : 

we suspect they levy fees on their own account, -It appears that 
newly conquered provinces (we presume that this means for 
the first year, as-the ‘oldest province has: only been concuered 
twelve years), are under.a still more arbitrary system, in fact at 


-the entire pleasure, of the Viceroy, ‘who has - the power to make 


and alter laws throughout, One feature- is noticeable, that the 


"Russians, like the English, cannot do anything without the trammels 
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f bureaucracy, and in fact sealing wax and tape: it is curious, 
-that it should be so, but there are unmistakeable signs of this 
‘infirmity. I NUS Ue ME 
In sonie things the Russian adminstrators have split on the. 
“same rock as the English in India, sometimes they have avoided it: 
_ the mania for change is very rampant : . they are clearly novices in 
‘the work of adminstration. The addition af each. slice of con- 
` quered country came upon the central authorities as an unpleasant 
, surprise, and the local authorities might have done what they liked, 
if they had not.been obliged to ask for increased expenditure, for 
` -unlike British India, these provinces do not pay their expenses. 
-- This -necessitated reports and schemes, of administration. 
--In 1871 projects were drawn up; but.not being approved 
. atSt. Petersburg were returned for re-consideration.: A second 
-scheme of 1872 failed to obtain the approval of the Emperor. 
In the winter of 1874-75, after the Khiva-campaign, another 
“carefully considered project was submitted by General Kaufman,- 
' and discussed by. a commission formed of Tiete from all the 
Ministers interested, War, "Finance, Justice, and Foreign Affairs. 
The financial objection was'so great,fhat.it was again withdrawn, 
and re-submitted in 1876 to the council of the empire. It was 
opposed by the Minister of Finance. The officials of Turkistan 
'.-have been so long in the habit of spending largely, that they 
made provision on too large a scale.. The Minister of Finance 
-errs om the other side in not seeing: the great difference of the 
-position of affairs in Central Asia, and the necessity of à higher 
. :geale than the niggardly one in vogue in Russia Proper, where it 
-is notorious that every official adds to his income in various ways 

. tothe amount of two, three, or even ten times his salary, Gene- 
_ral Kaufman is right in ‘insisting on-ample salaries, but the 
Finance Minister is right iu lopping off the monstrous expenditure 
of forest departments, archives, mining, &c,, &c., which mày come 

- jn due tiae when things have settled down. General Tchernaieff. 
“who occupies the grand position of the patriot unable to get the 
. place which he covets, denounces the present system, and would 
-éut- it down to'a. lower type of administration. He would not 
Anterfere at all with the local. administration, but substitute local 
puppets, not allowing the: Russians to, meddle, excépt in gross 
- cases of injustice. This cheap system, which has the other in- 
. Sgredient accompanying cheapness, has been tried in India by 
: the patriarchal school, now happily extinct, and has failed. A 
good independent Native State is a good thing, and a good 


` .- European administration has its merits, but the half-and-half 


~ :System has the demerits without the merits of either system. "Tho: 
: fact is; that there is in.the Russian military class an incapacity 
for administration, which will bring its own penalty. Tho great- 
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statesmen of the empire appear not to have given the slightest- 


attention to Turkistan.” The soldiers, aided by a few minor clerks, . 
suddenly thrown up into high places, and one or two doctrinaires, 
have set the machine. going, The system of local councils works 
badly, as the soldier-prefect over-awes them. We can. well 
imagine this from an .experience of a local municipal board in 
India.deliberating under the control of an active district’ officer ;- 
but in Central Asia, there is an aggravation unknown in India, 
that the Russian official is not familiar with the vernacular, 
and the council is.ignorant of the language (Russian), in which ` 


.its proceedings are recorded, and of their powers and duties; 


| 
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they become therefore a mere blind, as generally there is.a sharp 
native with a smattering of Russian. who gets: the-ear of the 
ruler, plunders the people, and makes a fortune. Sych indi- 
viduals are not unknown in India. Tai o . 

It must not be supposed that General Kaufman has'it all his 
own way without protests. ‘Ihe spirit:of thé nineteenth century 
has reached Russia. One officer spoke out and told the truth, 
but his papers were ordered to be destroyed, and he himself sent 
back to Russia. One copy of his report found its way to a Russian 
newspaper.. He thus ends hi$report:— ^^  — . . i 

* Itis clear that since the occupation of the country by the 
“ Russians, the’ condition of the population, in spite of all the 
* promises: has not only not grown better, but on the contrary is 
“every day growing worse. and worse. How far the constant 
* increase. of taxes and. imposts can go, the population cannot 
“understand. Itis therefore riot strange that the frightened 
“imagination of the Asiatic saw- in the late collection of statis- 


| “tical information the desire of the Government to get hold of 


“their whole property. An- instance of this belief is, that after 
* the registration of property, several ‘natives went to a Russian 
“acquaintance and asked if a fowl could be taken to the bazaar 
* to be sold, or did it already belong to the-State? With such 
*astate of the popular mind itis evident, that only a spark is- 
* wanting to inflame it.” -Well done, Captain Antipin, there is 
still hope .for Russia, and Central Asia, while there are: men of 
your stamp in the ranks of the army. : "n". 

The author of Turkistan thakes somé just and judicious remarks 
about the difference betwixt the tyranny of. à Muhammadan ruler, . 
within certain limits understood and recognized by the people, 
and the totally unintelligible: and intolerable tyranny of a` 
European Government, acting like an unsympathising machine. 
A Sikh Chief of the Cis-Sutlej States is said to have compared the 


: British Government and Maharajah Runjeet Singh to Tup-i:Dikk 


and Tup-i-Luryuk respectively. It is, however, scarcely credible 
that no care is taken to translate.the regulations into the verna- - 
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cular, ‘Gul the people are expected to understand the system, and 
to guess at the relations of.the various branches of admiuistra-' 
tion, which are quite new to them, and this obscurity, added to the 
uncertainty and constant changes, makes a system appear tyne 
nical which is not really so. ` : 

The ‘Courts of law were under the native rule of two kinds I. 
The Courts of the Kazi, who.administered strict Muhammadan law 
among the settled population. II. Biis, or umpires, who judged 
according to unwritten tradition a among the nomads. Here custom. 
had the force of law, altered by no importation of foreign civilisa-: 
tion, and in many particulars directly contrary to Muhammadan law. 
`. No record was kept, and no appeal admissible, The umpires 
were chance men, chosen for the case. The Russians have 
materially «altered “the: constitution of these local courts; ; per- 
manent umpires are appointed, and appeals are, allowed. This 
«necessitates a  reéord: and lets in the evil influence of clerks, 
copyists, and lawyers. The courtof the Kazi is maintained, but 
an appeal is allowed, and the Kazi is an elective officer by’ popular. 
` suffrage, for a limited tefm without any salary. It is unnecessary: 
to add that the position of a Russian Kazi is something material-. 
ly different from the native article, and the unwisdom of tampering 
with native institutions in both cases is patent. 

Each single umpire can dispose of cases not exceeding the 
value of one hundred roubl es; five horses, and fifty sheep: cases 
` involving larger sums are submitted to a council of umpires: 
extraordinary sessions are held to consider cases arising betwixt 
residents of different districts. Our author was present on one 
occasion, and remarks that they were large, stout, well-to-do 
men, seated: round -a kibitka or hut; in the centre: was a 
table at which sat the Russian soldier-prefect, while the interpre- 
ter with a bundle of papers had a chair close beside. The 
decision was given by the umpires, and entered in a book. 
A suitor, who has any influence with the prefect, or the interpre- 
tér, can always manage to get the decision set aside; if, says our 
author, the upright Russian magistrate would only forget the 
formalities, and tape, and paper: “smudging, so dear to his race, 
he would do more for the justice of the nomads: as it is now, 
they are entirely in the hands of the interpreter, 

To the everlasting credit of the Anglo-Indian officials, such a 
fienctionary does not exist out of the presidency towns through 
the length or breadth of British India. On the frontier, where- 
we come into contact with wild tribes, who have no book language, 
or one not yet sufficiently studied, such as Pushtu and Beloochi, 
- there is a necessity for some one to ivterpret, and the judicial : 
Officer is often sorely tried with the patois and pronunciation 
of the villagers, -but even then the interpretation is into 
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the vernacular of the- country, - not. the vernacular: .of the 
Judge. There appears to.be no reason why the Russian official 


: should not acquire the knowledge of such langüages-às Turki aud 


f 
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Persian to~ the same practical extent that the’ Anglo-Indian 
official masters the: Aryan and Non-Aryan’ vernaculars of India. 
Our author’ remarks that the interpreters area -sorry set; which: 
is the more: remarkable, as -there are‘ so many Asiatic subjects ` 
and servants of Russia, and in that country - there’ ave excellent 
appliances for acquiring ‘oriental languages. ` These interpreters are 
generally Tartars of the Volga, who: -hàve:wandered thus far across 
the Steppes’ to make their fortunes, or Kurghiz Notnads who have 
served as Jigits, the personal attendants of Russian officials. . ‘They 
usually know no Persian, and have but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Uzbek dialect, and understand less Russian. Sometimes 
they are only Russian Cossacks, who have picked up.a little know- 
ledge colloquially. No wonder glaring and’ amusing - mistakes 
are made, and that they deceive both. the Soldier-prefect and 
the natives. The letters of the Russians aye falsely translated, and. 
sums of money are extorted from natives*on pretence of setting 
. things straight. All things have their value; and -a perusal of 
- the above leaves an impression of the great value to: India of the 
Eurasian population, ‘and ‘the: ubiquitous Bengali Baboo. Per- 
haps the cure proposed is greater than the evil, for in one of the 
last projects submitted to St.Petersburg it is. ‘seriously proposed: 
“to supersede Muhammadan, by -Russian law, and to assimilate the 
administration of Turkistam^to that “of the European provinces of 
the Empire; but as the Russian Government formally: declared .on 


, annexation, that the inhabitants should have their :judicial system: 


j 
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guaràntéed to them, the ‘introduction of Russian law would be a 
breach of faith, and it cannót be impresséd too strongly on 
oriental administrators that, if they*wish for peace, they must 
. leave the customs; and laws (so faras they are.not contrary to the 
laws of common humanity) of the subject people alone, and . 
not attempt over-civilisation-or unnecessary meddling.. - ss 

We pass to the Land Tenures, - It is suspicious, that property is 
"found divided into the stereotyped Muhammadan categories, of 
“Milk” or private property,.'* Miri," or. public demesne, * Wuku?” 
or church, and. charity property, -“ Mutrookuh," or abandoned, 
* Mewat,” dead or waste: If this is a-correct- representation of 
the holdings of land in the ancient Iranian. kingdom of 
Trans- Oxiana, there must at-some period have been a deluge, like 
the Norman Conquést, pass over- the land, and uproot all the 
old tenures, which: have survived in Indis in spite of centuries 
of Mubammadan domination. . We find the Russian discussing 
the same elementary question, whether the land belongs to the 
State or the- actual occupant ; or in other Voris whether the 
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State is entitled to'a land- tax.or land-rent. The Bud propose 
‘to declare that all land. belongs to the State, unless a grant cau 
be produced, and -to settle the land with a rack-rent, and to. 
treat church, and charitable property as available for any local 
purpose, and turn out the Muhammadan religious | bodies. With> 
our knowledge of the effect of such wholesale measures in India, 
"we may well hold our breath for a time, and refuse.credence to . 
the proposition of introducing-the Russian Commune described in 
. the early part of.this paper, into a country where there exists 
. nó ‘commercial - adhesion; and where such institutions, which are 
-of Aryan essence, -and.- foreign to Semites, are unknown, The 
„argument for this is stated to be that the Government would not, - 
: tbe respected if it did not enforce its extreme rights, and that other- 
wise there would be no.room for the, Russian colonist, whose 
advance, and settlement is part.of the system of the Russian 
‘advance into Central Asia. . Already in: the- adjoining Province 
of Semivetch, which is.part of the Viceroyalty of Turkistan, there 
is a nucleus in each -disttict-of sturdy Russian colonists, which 
may, or may. not, be à source of strength. hereafter, according as 
cultivable land.is to be had in sufficiency. without trespassing on . 
mative rights. - x 
. There are-taxes jevisd from the nomad tribes "ut two roubles 
- on each kibitka or “family. "There are taxes levied on the non- 
. agricultural classes ; but our chief interest is with the arrange- . 
ments made to bring the, land under eontribution; for after. all 
in Asia that, must be.the-chief source of revenue, especially aş“ 
there are in the Khanates no sea ‘customs, and no special products 
‘on ‘which a State monopoly can be erected, such as salt; and 
opium, -and. tobacco. The Haradj or impost ou land exists in 
two -forms :—(1,) “mukasin,” or proportional. paid in kind and ` 
. a certain portion of ..the*produce.; in. this, we recognize. the 
* batai” -of our Indian system anterior to the introduction of 
'* cash settlements: (2,) mudayur" a fixed acreage cash-payment 
. on certain ‘superior products’; in this we recognize our Indian- 
'" kankut.” In Central Asia ‘the. unit of land measurement is 
` the “tanap,”.and by. that name the system is.familarly known. 
In both these sth odis all depends on the amount levied by the 
State;ifa fair proportion only is demanded they are the, most 
` favourable expedients with regard to the capricious climates, 
aad the utter want of capital « of the cultivator. But frightful 
extortion is possible, and cheating, and-waste of resources, Here i is 
' an-instance, which was the talk of- Russian society. :—“ A small pro- 
priétor had: on his threshing-floor 3201bs of grain. This was, 
disposed of in'the following way. The .tax Collector, took one- - 
„fourth as his own pérquisite, amounting to 80 ibs. His assistant, 
owas allowed a Bleeve-full, ic he set to work with such « enormous. 
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sleeves, that- he ama ‘away 40ibs: The priest took 4O0lbs, the . 
scribe took 211bs, the baker in exchange - :for some ridiculously 
small cakes.took 201lbs ; the pipe-bearer handed in his pipe with a 


- large horse's nosebag attached’ to:it, and: took 2UIbs ;. a Gypsy- 


con 


prostitute passing by spread out ‘before the State Collector a pair 
of new trousers; and received not. only 30lbs, but an invitation 
to tea; all that remained after this unscrupulous -plunder, war 
divided into shares betwixt’ the State and the: cultivator, the 
latter only receiving.40tbs or one-eighth-of his harvest. - Our com- 
passion, however, evaporates into indignation,- when we are in- 
formed, that the cultivator made no complaint, | ashe had previously 
concealed the greater part of the harvest.” It .is proposed to’ 


-convert all taxes into rent, and after dividing-the land into eight 
classes according to its capability, to fix an average: assessment ; 


but our author. does not hesitate to say, that thé “tone of feeling 
among the Russians is to grind out of the population as heavy 
taxes as possible, after. so much expensé has been incurred in the 
conquest, A century of experiments, failures, and. experience pur- 


-chased by failures; has taught us in British India, that fat and . 


flourishing agriculturists "with, an interest in peace, and much 
property exposed io rapiné in case of war, are the great bulwarks 
of our empire, that light-assessments make easy collections, that 
a contented peasantry with an unbounded spread. of cultivation, 
and an imperial, revenue poured .into the treasury by willing 
hands, is-at once the aim and.reward of the skilful administrator. 
From the Indus to the Bay of Bengal millions are collected by 
a. mere wave of the hand ; aud if. Russia allows the agriculturist 


‘of the Khanates to be ground to powder,.she will find, when she 


ey 


makes her boasted advance-on India, that she has a desert with- 


out suppliés, or.a: hot-bed of rebellion, in'her rear. 


‘It need scarcely be: said . that-the - expenditure ef the: Russian 
conquests in Central Asia far exceeds the.. revenue, : The late ac- 


- quisitions are useless for any purposes of trade or ` agriculture. 


Such deserts as that of Ust-Urt betwixt the Aral and the Caspian, 
and Kizil-kam. betwixt the Oxus and. Jaxartes, are of no more. 


‘value than the salt water of the Bay. of Bengal, and not so 


convenient for traversing. It was fondly thought ‘that Central 
Asia was a rich country, and it was regarded as a promised land. 
It was hoped: that it would not only pay: for the troops stationed 
there, but that it would afford à large surplus for imperial 
purposes: this idea lay at. the bottom of ‘creating in Turkistan 


. a separate Viceroyalty ; this is not the case. Tlie. Military expen- 


diture has increased : beyond - expectation, and thé revenue 


` scarcely covers the expenses of. the local civil: administration. 


It is impossible.to form any accurate opinion from the budgets 
supplied, In the | iu pue there: has been a constant ien Y 
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-aceretion of territoty, ‘and until we have à- ‘fixed area, no opinion 
: ean be. formed. A portion of the military expenditure i i$ charged - 
.to the general budget of the: Empire. -The-amount of revenue is 
ridicu] ously small, im-fact thé ‘revenue of. British, India exceeds. 
_-that-of all’ Russia in Asia; and a comparison of.the revenue of 
the Central Provinces’of India to that of the Khanate would be 
more proper. Some- maintain that the cost of the army.ought to 
-be deducted on the ground that the. charge of defending the 
-Empire should not fall: dn. the frontier district only. -We have 
chad this line of" argument sifted in British-India. with ‘regard to 
“the büdget of the Punjab;-and'there is a‘ certain Amount of truth 
` lin it; but of the forty. thousand troops stationed “in Turkistan; 
‘how many. are there to guard the frontier against tbe Afghans, 
. or Yakub Khan, of Kashgar, or the "T'ürkomans soath of the Oxus, 
and how many to keep down the Uzbegs, the Kara-Kirghiz, the 
Kiptchaks, the discharged retainers of the Khans, and tle seeth- 
ing Mubammadan. aad of Samarcand- and the other: great 
cities of ‘Trans-Oxiana tos 
' Mr..Sehuyler's final “view: ds; that M advance. of. Russia: was 
not the result of any settled plan .of conquest, but of unforeseen 
' circumstances, and- accidents” not ? sufficiently ; guarded ‘against, 
‘Central Asia has no store of wealth and no economical resources; 
nor will it* ever' repay the Ruasians-for what it bas already cost; . 
and the-rapidly-increasing expenditure. “Had they known" fifteen 
years ago what they know now, the steps ‘taken ^ in 1864 would 
never have been: allowed ; but it is impossible’ for ‘Russia to witht 
draw. - Her prestige would be injured, and’ it would be unjust to . 
- withdraw- her proloco from those “who: have thrown their lot i in 
with’ her. ` 
. The consequence must: ba ‘that more wars must be waved: 
Bokhara, Khiva and all the "Turkoman ` country must be annexed, 
end niore than that; Kashgar; which has already’ been threatened; l 
must ‘be occupied, and those. tracts south of the Oxus known as 
. Afghan-Turkistan, where’ the. population "are Turkish, though 
the sovereign power is with ‘the Afghans, will surely be drawn 
into the net, and a true ethnical boundary will be formed in the 
. Hindoo Koosh, Beyond that lies the question of polities a 
‘sion and military domination. 
` -What is our, author's opinion | on’ the state of the army occu- 
Pying Turkistan? ` He mentions ‘that’ there are arrears of pay; 
- ainda great amount of ‘suffering from ‘the delay in transmission of. 
supplies.” These evils can be amended, but he’ further remarks; 
that-officers of broken'character are sent to join this force; that 
the best officers are drafted from the regiments' into ¢ivil employ, A 
. and “that | ;promotion to lücrative: offices. was.due to favoritism. 
rather than merit.: When- War. broke: 'out/such. men burned back 
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to their regiments to share in the lavish distribution of decorations. 


' We have known such things in British India, and perhaps to such 
caiises may, in some degree, be traced the bréak-up of the old native 
“army of the East India Company. An officer of the army— 
' (probably one who had failed in obtaining:a lacrative-civil post) 
~-rémarked, that, in the eyes of the natives, the -Russians were far 
"fróm- being ` at the mofal height on which they ought to place, them- 
‘selves; that they had been. unable’ to inspire the natives with 
confidence, ' which ought to be the principal source of moral in- 
fluence ; that the high moral qualities which ought to have carried. 
the. civilising mission of the Russians to the natives, had been want- 


` ing, and that: many functionaries who were distinguished by their 


bad ‘qualities for proved corruption tiad been . pardoned ; ; notorious 
plundering had'been. condoned ; investigations had been hushed up 
or allowed to die away. The people say “ How are Russians better . 
“than Kokandians? They also take away from us our daughters 
'* and our wives, and love presents, and waste tlie money "of the 
“Tsar, as the Begs wasted that of the Khan.” — . 

General Tchernaieff.has expresed an opinion in favour of abolish- 
ing the Viceroyalty of Turkistan, and reducing all the unneces- 
‘sary expenditure. . Others recommend a purely militar y adminstra- - 
tion, à state of things unknown and incomprehensible to a law-abid- - 
‘ing Anglo-Saxon, but which is known too well on the Continent, and 
applauded bj-a soldier class, who dislike’ being restricted to purely 
‘soldier duties, Others would: make a cat’s-paw of a supple Khan, 
"who should máiiage the civil matters, while the real power 'vésted 
"with the Russian, Those -engaged ‘during the last quarter of a 


: century in working out the great problem of Oriental administration 


in British India, can appreciate the difficulties of Russia. The per- ` 
usal of such a book as Mr. Schuyler's makes them reflect how they 
‘would have acted, if deputed to go in and settle the Khanates. How 
simple it would have been’; how the difficulties would have yanished 
‘under the touch of those, who, in ‘a few. months, have brought into 
"order the teeming population. of the Punjab, Oudh, the Central 
Provinées, Mysore, and British Burmah. If we mistake not, equality 
of religion and of legal rights, liberty of the person and property, 
fearless independence of’ “the controlling ' officer, .common sense, 
obediencé to à central authority, single-mindedness, ` and clean 
‘hands, would have worked: the same marvels. in. the Khanates as 
ini British India, - 3 = 
| We may safely leave "uds to. inanage iioi own indue ánd 


' & very troublesome one she will find it, and attend to our own. 


Better far that we should lose- India, ‘than that the civilising 

advance of a great nation should -be stopped in a path, which 

no. other’ nation but herseif could tread. It was well for 

the world, for ‘civilisation, for zoligion, Sr Bunny: , utet Im- 
2 2c Ea. 
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perial Rome gave way to- the Goths, though the Romans did 
“not think so- at the :time;-and there is:room in Asia for the two 
- forms of Civilisation, the one. full of light and life, but intolerant 
"of, and -destructive- of, Oriental customs:; the..other .more pons 
dérous, and less advanced, but- more sympathetic with Asiatic 
prejudices :—the former is represented by England and France: 
“the latter by Russia, We have to thank Russia ‘for opening out 
‘new regions and letting floods of light into dark corners, 
` -Rusia hangs up in. her churches at* St. Petersburg :and 
Moscow the keys of all-the cities which she:has conquered, In 
this she only imitates the example of the Turkish Sultan at 
‘Constantinople, who still holds:the keys of- cities, which they once 
took, but are unable te retain. If England had a taste for that 
form of barbarous-triumph, there are plenty of keys which she 
. couldhangup, brought home from the:four quarters of the globe 
any time during the last five hundred years. But the era of 
conquest, for the mere -lust of conquest, after the manner of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, Alexander the Great, and Rome, is 
past ; and Russia is‘too-poor a. country to follow such examples with 
impunity. A long period of external peace is required to carry out 
her gigantic schemes of home-development. If the Crimean war 
nearly:caused bankruptcy, her financial state during the next twenty 
years.is still more critical, and.any real patriot would pray for peace, 
. . Another great lesson is taught by history. No nation can 
give freedom to others, and be content to be unfree herself, 
France did not help the American colonies to .assert their inde- 
pendence without unwillingly teaching her own people the termi- 
nology, of liberty, and the elements of the rights of. man, : By 
fostering Slavonic Societies, and conjuring up the, spectre of 
Pan-Slavism,the Russian authorities have. unchained a lion. The 
Russian. peasant reads in his. cabin of the sufferings of the Southern 
Slavs, and ‘hears talk of Skoupchinas, and paper constitutions 
wrung from sovereigns.in spite of themselves; the great Russian 
Mujik population has, compelled an unwilling Tsar to go to war 
to. avoid a domestic revolution, ‚Whatever may be the issue, the 
Russian people will have learnt a lesson; they will. have seen 
Finland, in enjoyment- of constitutional liberty, Poland . de- 
prived of it, and the whole of Edrope interfering in favour of 
the liberties of so very undeserving and debased a nationality as 
. the Bulgarians, who have ‘never’ done a thing worthy of record 
during a long and unhonoured existence, 


POETRY :—THE. TEARS OF RACINE. (inte au } 


fs. WT hen. Jean Racine: the poet 'grand,. 

E 7 Loving and: true, —a ehild of Tight, 

- Had: veiled: his lyre,.grown: mute, o. stand _ 
For ever out of human. sight, 
Though earth he' had: renounced ‘and fame, 
He felat times-song’s-sacred flame, 
Within his Heart burn bright-and clear, 
Aind:then before the Saviour's feet; 
He burst in prayers confused.and sweet, 

i Prayers always sealed: with many i a tear. 


5 Just as Me pure. heart of a maid . 
In secret'often-overflows; | ^^ 
| At éach domestic cloud: or: slide, 
' * , At each small joy; his tears àpose; .. ’ 
To: see his eldest daughter weep; > 
' To see fair children round him leap 
And deck his rooms with flowers and Das 
Fo feel a father’s-tender cares ~ +. 
‘Mid chat of books or state affairs- 
Ls Bollin, i in the. winter eves: 


i- 


Or it in the ised native exc PC 
The cradle of his toüching dreams; ^ 
Deor :.« He strayed in fields, untilin face . 
Voc ~ “Port-Royal rose 'mid rainbow. Blears 7 
. If he beheld its cloisters cook: . 
Its long wall and its lonely pool © 
As weeps an exiled nian he wept ; 
. To weep was sweet ! : What: biel fain 
For Champmeslé, a and La. Fontaine ' 
' He shed each Y the day tey ee 


But never gentler "tears were geen zen 

To flow iù love fiom any lid, - : 

Than. his when brows òf fair sixteen 

Beneath the shrouding veils were hid, 

And when the girls with solemn vows - "Ds M" 
Acküówledging the Lord as Spouse, `, 

Trod:on their féstal garlands. gay, 

And giving up their beauty’s crown, - : 

Their long hair;-erst let loosely down, 

With tears, from: parents passed’ away: 
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He also had to | pay his debt 
And to the: temple bring his.lamb, . 


, Upon his youngest’s brow was set . . 
- The seal of Him who said I Am: 
' "The wedding-ring her- finger graced, 


?Pale, pale, before the altar placed, 
Her Lord divine.she longed to*see ; 


- While heedless-óf the pomp and ad, 


Incense, and organ swelling loud, . 


-The Bc pe, gar kae j^ 


e T 


Sobs, sighs, that soon. to’ tent showers Jed, 


As gentle as those tear-showers sweet, | 


: That Mary Magdalene ‘shed’ 


Upon her blessód Saviour's feet ; 

As precious.as the perfume rare: ^ '* 
Lazarus gister. with her hair "^" ^; 
Long-flowing softly wiped: aWway;. i. 
Tear- showers ‘abundant ds were thine. 
Best loved: Apostle: ‘called divine: 
Peiori y Tolania a., 


Dumb prayers from. a heart that throbs si 
Holy desires that upward mount ! : 

What lute shall interpret these sobs,’ 

And sighs and tears that sione: can E ! 
Who. shall. the, mystery explain. : 


` Of this Yexed heart that strové in- vain’, 


To hush itself, yet had no tone... 
Articulate ;—ah who. ‘shall tell ` Ag 
"What vinds of; autumn in the. dell «."” 
Among the naked A branches a moan ? (CE 


Ti wás an in offering sides a oy.. T 
Like ‘Abraham’ $-—8 yearning strong ! PISO 
Tt was a struggle last and high `. 


- For her whom he had nourished. long.: 


Tt was & retrospective g gline ^... . 
Upon his past lifes vast expanse— : ` 


-A sinner rescued from the fire !' 


One cry uritó the Judge Sublime. 
'Thát for this victim, every crime |"... 
Misir be faded And quenched alii ire, . 


- 
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it Was a dream of innocence, ` 
And this tlie thought that made him ast 

He might have stayed here, and. from hence 
Heard the world’s’ ‘pulses far off throb, 
Port-Royal might have been his home, 

In its calm vale how sweet to roam ` 

It wotld have been, amidst its woods 

Of chestnuts with their shadows deep, 

And muse, and pray, and wake, and sleep 

In its vast parlours’ solitudes. 


«And ob, if with his eyes still wet 
Snatching his slumbering lute again, 
He has not unto music set 

"What then he felt of bitterest pain ; 
As poet, if he has not sung 
The holocaust his tears: that wrung ; 
The Master who by name can’ call. 
His sheep, hath less not understood 
The minstrel's* wise and silent mood ; 
O mortals blame him not at all. 


The Lord unto whose holy throne : 
Our prayers ascend, sends. He tear-showers | 
To'sparkle onthe lids alone 
` Like dew upon the opening flowers 2: 

No! Nor His breath to cause unrest, 

And agitate the human breast, 

Wild music from its chords to draw; 

His dews awake to life from death,, 
> Ardent, immense, His circling breath 

_ Labours the frost in us to thaw. 


‘What matters song with harp and voice, : 
What matters if we tread where trod 

` The saints, and in the dance. xejoice tes 
Before the.holy Ark of God, ° 
If. soon, too soon, at ease the soul 
"Cast off her widow's weeds and'dole 

And dissipate what she should feel 
Continually; and what she pays, 
Poor guilty thing, in thanks and praise, -` 

- From her repentance rashly stéal'! 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON THE RENT QUESTION. 
‘By H. RICKETTS, LATE BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE ^ . -- 


Srg,—I have read with much interest the article in the Cal- 
cutia Review for July, on the Rent Question. There is much in it 
that. may be very.useful. Young men desirous of employment 
in the Revenue Department may learn from it much not to be 
found without very diligent search in many books old and new; 
but there are some things said which it is very .painful to read ; 
‘they. must"dàmage the usefulness of the article, for they will 
. create doubts as to the author's fitness as a guide, 
` “The remarks of- his Lordship, so often quoted by .writers 
“on revenue and- rent questions in Bengal, if closely examined, 
.* will. appear to be meaningless platitudes of an ill-informed 
-“ foreigner anxious to promote the interests of the E. I, Company 
* whom he setved, and who while seeking to elevate the status 
* of the zemindars, was at, the same time eager to protect the 
." yyots from over-taxation.” Many on coming to this passage ` 
will at once throw down the book; convinced that nothing written 
-by a person who could thus speak of Lord Cornwallis could pos- . 
sibly be worth one moment's attention. Sic transit gloria! Lord 
Cornwallis has stood before the world for nearly a century as the 
first Englishman who thoroughly understood the interests of the 
' agricultural classes. His name has been honored as the great 
' legislator who laid the foundation of the edifice that has gradually 
risen in Bengal, overshadowing in beauty and stability ali the 
structures in other parts of the empire! Where is wealth? In 
' Bengal !. Where is advancement in civilization, in education? In 
Bengal! Where-is contentment? In Bengal! And all are to 
. be ascribed to the policy introduced by that ill-informed foreign- 
er whose remarks were mere meaningless platitudes ! ` 
, lt is very astonishing that- immediately after using such con- 
.temptuous expressions the writer should say; that this igncrant 
-foreigner “ while seeking to elevate the status of the zemindars, 
* was. at the same time eager to protect the ryots from over- 
“taxation”! Without meaning to say that Lord Cornwallis’s great, 
act .was anything. but a mistake, the writer unintentionally givds 
him credit for motives than which none could be more worthy of 
praise! In the Perpetual Settlement he was not only anxious to 
promote the interest.of the E. I. Company, he desired to ‘promote 
the interests of “all classes connected with the land! The status 
of the zemindars has been elevated ; compared with what they 
were in; 1793 they are rich and free, and the ryots are less taxed 
than any other ryots in Asia! - 
ESSE e. 
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The object of the- writer appears to be to lie that the legisla- 
ture ought to declare what portion of the produce of the land 
either in i kind or in money the zemindar should be entitled in all 

“eases to demand as rent from the cultivator. He says, “Nothing ^ 
* can excuse the indifference of the legislature in. having up to 
“the "present: moment left the question of proportion entirely 
“unsettled! It is the imperative. duty of*the Government to 
* investigate the subject. as far as possible wjth a view to definite 
E: legislation , as to what the proportion ought to be.” - 

It is no more possible for the legislature to determine what 
„in all cases would be a fair proportion of the produce to-be paid 
‘as rent for land, than it is possible for the legislature«to determine ` 
what under all circumstances should be paid as rent for a -house. 
Again and ‘again during the last 70 or 80 years such notions 
have arisen, always to end as they. will end now’in ineffectual 
. discussion. The Lieutenant-Governor in his Minute dated 23th `; 
.May 1875 writes, “ other methods. of determining rent, might be 
“suggested, But whatever method ,is discussed, difficulties will, 
“ I fear, present themselves in respect to legislation ` by reason. of 
* the diversity of local custom and thé variety of: the circumstances, 
** of the. cultivation, of the ieht, and of the tenure in the -several 
* parts. of Bengal" .The variety of the circumstances of cultiva- 
tion !—that is the insuperable difficulty, the difficulty that no legisla- 
Aion can meet. The ünpraetised eye looking on a’ large plain. may 
` feel assured that the same rate of rent- -might fairly “be. demanded 
for each acre, whereas careful inquiry would shew that scarcely any 
-two acres pay exactly the same rate, and that there is. good cause 
for each difference. Though to.the.eye the plain may be level, 
long acquaintance with the land tells the ryot that the plain rises ! 
towards the middle ;:that *when, there are six inches'of water all 
round the sides of the plain there.are’but two inches towards the 
‘middle, the consequence* being that the acres towards the middle 
seldom produce a full crop, and: ‘oftentimes. scarcely enough to pay 
for the labor... How could the legislature provide a. rule to meet 
such a case as this ? Again, I find in a paper of mine written 
many years ago “ perhaps after all the necessary inquiries res- _—. 
-“ pecting clay and marl, and surface soil and sub-soil and irriga- 
“tion and drought. and roads and markets had been disposed of, 
*&the ryot might ‘plead that the land was exposed to the ravages .- 
* of. wild hogs making nightly. watching for two months necessary ; 

“ that his grandfather | was killed by a -hog :when returning from 
“watching after dawn of day, and that his nephew was wounded 
“ only last year, and that consequently all the advantages of soil 
and position, which had - beari urged . by.the landlord, : are-more € 
* Alluding to rice. cultivation, 
. .9. 
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s than neutralized by the expense and danger of ‘watching, with- 
* out which there would be no crop at all" Again, I say, how can 
the legislature provide a rule to meet such: a case as this? The . 
Officiating Secretary to the "Government in the Revenue Depart- ` 
ment writes “in tlie case of tenants-at-will the proper price. is 
* the price which persons will ordinarily be willing to give; in 

* other words, the matter may be left to be regulated by the low i 


* of demand and supply." . On the other hand, the author of the `. ` 


article considers that Lord Cornwallis and the legislature ef 1859 
are deserving of infinite blame because they -did not settle the 
question of proportion. of the produce payable as rent in such 
cases! °* 

Could the legislature rule that each acre of the alain should be 
exatnined- on the 15th June, 15th September and 15th Octo- 
ber, and the amount of rent demandable be determined by the 
depth of water found thereon? Could the legislature rule that 
the woods near the plain should be carefully examined and the 
number of hogs within feeding distance of the plain be ascertained, 
and the amount of the expense of curilg the wounds to which 
the ryot is liable be carefully jnvestigated ? -The Officiating Secre- 
tary is.right. The variety of the circumstances of the cultivation 
is beyond reach—the proper price is the price which persons are 
willing -to give. The law:-of supply and demand, and the law. 
for the’ “observance ‘of. contracts, are the only laws applicable to 
the ever-var ying circumstances with mek the cultivation of land 
is surrounded, - - 

I some time ago sent to the Secretary - -to the Bengal Council a 
paper written in answer to the’ Lieutenant-Governor's invitation 
to all interested in the question of what advantages should be 
secured to occupancy: ryots to express their opinions on the im- 
portant subject: “I suggested that no more should be granted to 
the occupancy ryots in Bengal than has been granted to the 
occupancy ryots in the Punjab, Oudh, and the N.- W. Provinces, 2. e., 
an advantage over the rate paid by the tenant-at-will of 124 per 
cent. and that the advantage should not be increased to the ryót 
of 30 and 40° years’ standing. I find nothing in this. article to 

make me doubtful of the views therein expressed. i 
- The difference of opinion as to facts connected with the provisions 
of Act X. of 1859 is very remarkable. Mr. Dampier, Secretary to 
ihe ‘Government, writes “no doubt it would be very desirabée 
i “to determine suitable rules by law, especially as tenant right is 

“ growing so fast in Bengal, and as the occuparicy tenure is extend- 
* ing year by year to: larger and larger number of ryots and culti- 
s vators ; 5 whereas - the author of the paper in the Review says— - 
« It is; hardly necessary to, repeat that a distinction between. non- 
ku ' occupancy and occupancy ryots, which has tinie for its basis, when, 


r2 


.. 
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fe éoupled with a Father distinction between'the tivo. às to: the rate ; 
“of assessment. necessarily: confines. the ‘advantage to. a limited: 
“class ‘of’ ryots, but the disadvantages extend tothe general body: 
* of tenants, and-its inevitable tendency: i is the expansion, of rack- 


'“ renting and the extinction:of the favored elass? ++ - 


“With” such contradictory. representations: as to facts. it must be: 


most difficult to determine. whethér alteration: of the -éxisting ‘law: , 


is: desirable. ""Assuredlyin passing Act X:.of 1859, we had;no. desire- 


to increase or decrease the number of oċcupaney ryots. Whether it: à 
was ‘desirable to forward :a course that shouldi; produce -efther . one: ` 


result or the other was. never:mooted, I may say. was never mentions 
ed. And seeing that one authority having every opportunity of ac-. 


quiriog correct “information: Says thë aumber.of tlie favored .class:is 
extending year by year, and another authority- evidently interested; 
in the question says the. extinotion.of. the favored class i$ inevi-: 
table, in all probability the number is: very much where it was, 


neither increased nor diminished.’ Of. course-year by year some: . 


occupancy ryots die or leave the. village, or are sold out ib. default ;: 


while year by year somé: ‘on-occupancy. ryots become entitled by: 


12 years’ uninterrupted possession fo.remain undisturbed. In-- 
quiry would shéw that increase or décreasé: depends much on the 
status of the zemindar. An ‘old proprietor’ living among his: 
tenants would’ seldom object to their acquiring the fight: by, law- 
-tò remain ; on the. other hand: asnew proprietor, non-resident; 
- might) 1 greatly.. objecti. to: he; development . of, any- right, and: 
especially to the right of a ryot, to hold his land on terms below. 
its market valuel | |. (5 oy te pos 

After various suggestions. HEAT classification iof land, and- 
the share of the gross producé.or tlie net producé payable by, the- 
ryot ‘to the. zemindar,i!the: writer of. the article: says, fe ‘T.con- 
“ fess my: utter. inability’ «tb . suggest what-ought to. be the par“ 


` € ticular share of the two parties ‘out of gross or net produce."- - 


It would lead’ to a-great ‘saving of time dnd of much useless reading ; 
if all- writers and-speakers on: the. matter of rent would start 
With such a confession as this ! “ I confess I know.nothing about it,. 
*' pow. read on if you like”!—and really nobody does know, and. 
nobody can find. out what ‘portion of the gross produce or net. 
produce should-be. declared the right of the zemindar, .What- 
ever the ruling might be, mischief in various shapes would follow. 


' “Whether one-half or one-fourth or one-eighth; however applicable- 


sin some cases; in many it -would cause despair and ruin—it would: 
:cause the abandonment of much land, providing food -to tliou- 
-sands, and paying the zemindar merely. a-nominal rent.!—for 
-the expense of cultivation and the. precarious, produce’ leave no: 


"margin for rent. In many parts: the „productive powers: of the” 


‘land va. acre.by acre; one-fourth.of “the ‘produce, à: light assess - 


. - : : .e 
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ment for the field on. one. side the path, would: caüse _ the: immedi- 
ate abandonment of the field on thé other side.; Ryot: A-is. able 


‘to keep two bullocks to do his,plough «work, there being several . - 


acres of land near his.holding always waste, where-his bullocks can 
graze, Ryot B haying land of -exactly the same. sort ag Ryot A: 
-has no. bullocks, and is obliged to hire ; the, two. cannot pay , the 
same rate of rent. . Ryot; C hasifour. beegahs. of land all. in one 


. block—+ryot D has 4*beegahs of exactly the same sort of land, 


but in five different parts ofthe village,'at a considerable distance - 


from each other, whereby, much delay and extra work are occa- 
sioned ; the rate that would satisfy C, would not be acceptable 
Xo D, ‘and so.on—close examination brings out hundreds of differ- 
ences in a.small estate. paying the Government only.a few 
hundred rupees’! «°. pee T i ; 

Another ill-informed foreigüer may be mistaken .in suppos- 
ing that meaningless platitudes such''as;these, can “bein ‘any 
way useful; but when writings appear again speaking of zemin- 
dars being -entitled to a certain proportion of the. prodace of 
land, and that: the. indifference of thee legislature is inexcus- 
able in having, up to the present moment, left the question 
of proportion entirely ünséttled, and when great authorities 
write, “it were superfluous to dwell on the importance in 
“Bengal of adjusting the respective shares of landlord and 
.*tenànt. in the produce of the. land," and “if doubt should 
“remain, then the rent of the occupancy ryot should be calcu- 


« 


. “lated at i or 25 per cent. of the value ofthe gross” produce ` 


“with a further allowance of 5 per cent. to cover risks of 
* seasons, it seems*desirable once more to represent that to 


declare by law. what: share of the produce shall be the right of. 


the. landlord is altogether: impracticable; such a. law may be 
passed, but the experience ofa very.short period would prove its 
unsuitableness. Instead of staying litigation, it would’ increase 


` it ; instead’ of producing contentment and peace, it. would create 


distrust and disturbance in every village in the land." Let every 
endeavour be made.to encourage the interchange of written 
agreements, and when disputes arise let them be “ left to mutual 


* arrangement between the landlord and tenant, and to adjust . 


“themselves:just as'prices and market rates adjust-.themselves,” 
assisted: by arbitrators acquainted with all the local circumstances : 


or should a suit for enhancement be instituted by the landlord, ora” 


suit for reduction: be instituted by the ryot, instead of bewi-dering 
„and fruitless inquiries:respecting quantity and value of produce, 
expenses, risks, and. liabilities, let the land be measured in the 
presence of three umpires,.end a suitable . rent be assessed by 
them with reference to the existing supply and demand, and the 
advantages and disadvantages apparent to them on the spot. `. 
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D You: ‘will print this letért or nót as you ‘please. If your decision 
is not to print it, I request that it-may be made over to the author ~ 
- of the article inthe July number of- the Review, with the 2hÓt 
-. bhót salaan of an old settlement officer whothoroughly appreciates 
` the useful informiation- réspééting rents the afticle contains; and ` 
' hopes-tliat in füturé bé will not. daiáge his writing with abuse- 
-. Of the -gréat man who “notified to all Zemindars, indépendent 
.* “ Talookdafs, and other-actual proprietors of: land, E the J umma 
“assessed on their’ lands Was. mue forever? 3 
E oae f fe AN e * I remain, Bs E : 
DM C E M. Your most obedient Servant, 


c “HENRY; RIGKETTS, 
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7 | Paliishiy' Y üddha. By Navin Chandra Sena. Calcutta : Printed’ 
_ by Bém Nyisingha apenas kis at the Nutaia . Bharata 
' Press. 1282 B. S... l Zr . 


A. HE author of this poem is a “well known lyric poet; ^ idc ' 
X '' deed, his Tyre, is “considered second only to that of Babu 
/ Bem Chandra Banerji. - Poldshir Yuddha. or ihe ‘Battle of. 
i Plassey, is not howéver-a ‘lyric | poem ;..and iv is.not, very easy to 
i say what itis, The first book, and a portion of the second,:are 
éomposed in the manner.of epic poetry. ‘But the remainder of 
the poem, though.instinct with ‘heroic spirit; is not cast in the”. 
irue epic mould. ‘There is enough of. the .}yre’ in- it, something 
dramatic, and something’ discursive, . Of ‘these four elements of 
-the poem, the dramatic isthe best, This element.is found. in 
‘the third book ; where the history of a dark; depraved, and despie- - 
‘able Soul—the Soul of Nawáb Siráj- ud-daula is told- by its 
owo possessor, This analysis of a soul is extremely graphio,- 
. and corréct and clevér; “dnd lias" received a touch. of We terrible. 
"from the introdtiction of seven” dréadful visions. : 
te ‘Phe’ epic element of ‘the poem, by which of čouiše we ‘do. Bot” 
_mean-its heroic tone, is not so good as “the ‘dramatic. “Not to" 
speak of the circumstances under. which the battle of Plassey was. 


fought, the idea of an -epic narration seems almost ludicrons in’ ° 


connection with a body of soldiers of whom.it has been said by 
our poet that,— 


ER TTA- site sif aF ga, 
Artes ya "ita ; AS ECL 
ama wx fares Wem; Els 

. afta «E ate cal stiga, - 2E 

. effata wana. «ES uu ae 


"As regards the heroic enthusiasm of our poet, we “find wattage 80 


great or noble in the character, of, Muhammadar rule. in Bengal P 
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as can justify so large an infusion of that poetical virtue in the 
song of a Hindu. The speech of General Mohan Lal on the field 


of Plassey would have read gis a rodomontade, if it had loss of 
fire aud spirit, . 


Babu Navin Chandra plays upon his lyre. with very great power, ` 


and seems capable of producing notes the most melting, as well as 
notes the most stirring, Bat in Paldshir Yuddha, his lyre, 
though touched with immense power, seldom wins a response. 
And how could it do so? The Hindus of Bengal suffered too 
much at the hands .df Sirájp-ud-daula. But ‘when the lyre of the 
‘poet is not struck in. behalf of the fallen tyrant, it is. singularly 
effective. The song of the British soldier, inspired by the me- 
-mory of his distant beloved, is one: instance in point, This song 
is full of poetry and pathos. . 
The discursive element ought to have been excluded, It isa 
_ poetical mistake and an argumentative failure. Tt is found at the 


‘end of the fourth book, and in the concluding 3 verses of the fifth. 
These Verses aro. 


* GAR aT. CF ICS, sia Stat 
qaas- Raka " 


As if Sing ud-daula, if he had not been killed, could havé turned 
‘the course of events. Asif the whole drama had not been finish- 
ed on the very field of Plassey, , 

‘Babu’ Navin Chandra’s verses are smooth, vigorous, and musical. 
He is capable of writing very effective poetry, but he ought to be 
less imitative, in Palashin Yuddha we have a i good deal which 
reads like & close translation of Byron, 
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An Analysis of Sir W, Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics, 
with - Notes, Hapesitory and Critical.: By. the Rev. Robert 
Jardine, B.D., D.8e., Principal c of the General’ “Assembly's Insti- 

, tution, Calcutta : 1877. 


R. JARDINES name is a guarantee for the excellence of 

thi little book; both from a literary point of view, and’ as 

an aid to the. student of Hamilton. The analysis is brief -and 
- cleat, and the notes: all that can be- desired. ‘Note G.'on the 
logical doctrine of the proposition, i$- an exceedingly interesting 
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disi T ;"the substance of it appease in an aiiis in this* : 
Review. last: year, Thè most valuable part of the book, ori the 
whole, is perhaps the admirable exposition” of Hamiltoa’s: Doctrine, 
of Consciousness, which should be mastéred by “évéry one who 
"wishes to gain. &.thorough knowledge of the teaching of the | 
great master on this difficult point, Dr.” Jardine dividés the 
discussion of the subject into three parts—(T) the character and” 
elements of consciousness ; (2) the sphere of consciousness ; and ` 
(3) the interpretation of consciousness. . Each point is carefully 
and vigowsusly discussed, with full illustrations, of OF. peculiarity 
‘of Sir ‘William Hamilton’s doctrines. S - 


1 





The Fall of- the Moghul Empire jc An Histortoat “Essay : 
4 Being.a New Edition’ of * the Moghul Empire from the - 
d death of Aurungzeb,” with many corrections and additions, 

y a Mup and Index. By Henry Geof ige: Keene, Judge of the 
' District and Sessions Courts of Agra, Zax ad Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, Alen and Co, Tondon: Brown. and Co. 
Calcutta : 1876. E 


N "R. KEENE'S important work, on thezhistors y of the obna 
period intervening. between the close of. ‘Elphiastone’s 
History y and the commencement of Mill’s,-is too well known to 
‘require any notice in these pages, Dus we cannot allow'a new 
edition, so much enlarged and improved ás thé present, to. appear 
wiihoóut-a brief éxpression..of the- gratitude due fromt ourselves : 
and from the whole reading publie; to the learned :and' industrious” 
axthor for the pains "he ‘has taken to illustrate and adofn’ his 
“subject. The period ‘extends over the most confused and ‘andrchical 
pait of Indiaf History ; and ity story is told i in the simple languog ge 
‘of a plain _straightforward narrative.’ Mr. Keéene’s. work has. 
long Been a standard, one; the edition before us will: maintain 
that position for many years to come, Its-get-up reflects great 
"éredit on the’ publishers, ES on oe VE 


ey aes 


Thè Song of the: Reed and pe "Pigoes. By E. H, Palmer, Lord 
. Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. _ London: Trübner 
y& Co. 1877, 


‘GS TODENTS of Paréian and Arabie literature will thank Pre 
».J fessor “Palmer for his. sprightly renderings of many well- 
‘known little poems, and of many other pieces “that are- likely to 
he well known now that public - ‘attention has been direcled to: 
them, ` The'notes given at the end ,are rather .scanty ; Pout are : 
very valuable as far as. they? go. We wil quote the- fist two or | 
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three stanzas of Mr; Palmers version of the "oft-translated: Tizi 
Baidea, as a (ponien of the. poal style. E this’ charming 
collection = i uc : 


"s o minėtr el! sing ae lay divine, 
'— . Freshly fresh and newly new! - 
Bring the the heayi- expending wine, ` 
. Freshly ‘fresh and;newly new !* 


'  Sleated beside a maiden fair, e` TM 
QUE ý Uh. : oF 
.l gaze with a loving and raptured view, ^ 
,:&ud I sip her lip and caress. her hair, 
Freshly fresh and newly new! 


Who of the froit of. life can share, i "T 
" Yet scorn to drink-of the grape's sweet dew ? 
Then drain a cup to- thy mistress fair, 
Freshly fresh and newly new. 


; " 
ot 


Kaicliahw rt ‘Technicalities ; > ‘or, A Glossary’ of Peris, Rural, 
Official, and General, in daily yse in the. Courts of law, und 
n. illustration.of thé tenures, customs, arts, and mdnufuctures 


. of Hindustan, . By Patrick Carnegy, Commissioner. of Rai. 


| Bareli, Oudh, Allahabad. 1877. 


à 
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SAIS is a most useful work, by an old and well- known con- i 


tributor to..this Review. Mr. Carüegy's name’ is ample 
' guarantee for tle accuracy of the‘information it contains. Whilst 
it in no way professes to take the place of such dictionaries. ‘as 
those of Forbes or Durgé Parshád, or Dr. Fallon’s great work ; 
it may be regarded as a valuable supplement. io all of them. 
Out of the rich stores of a long and well-improved experience, 
"Mr. Carnegy has here brought for th a collection of things new and 
old, which will be most valuable not only to young civilians, but 
also tô evéry one whose business takes him much amongst our 
Hindustani-spenking fe fellow suljects, ; 








i Report of the Native Ladies’ Normal School and Girl? School 
so for the ear 1875- 76. Calcutta : 1876. 


t eT “HIS is a most interesting report of the working of a^most in-. 


teresting and valuable institution. We propose to devote an 
article in an early number to an-account of the progress that has: 


been made in these admirable schools, Meanwhile inany:of our: 


English readers will be surprised to hear that the young Bengali, 
ladies in ihe first class of the Normal School have, within ihe past 
year, been ruig Shakspeare, . Gdldemith, Freeman, Words- 
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worth, Byron, and other standard English authors, as well as English 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, aud other subjects. 
There have been, on an average, fiftecu young iadies in the adult 
Normal classes, five of these being married, the rest unmarried 5 
and more than thirty g girls in the “girls? school. ‘The classes have 
been examined by Mrs, W oodrow, Miss Chamberlain, and- other 
English ladies; and the reports, which are here published are, 
on tho whole, most Pati folor The promoters of this excellent 
p Ne Babus Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap Chander Mozoom- 
dar, and *Aanty Chunder Mitter, will receive the congratulations 
and sympathy of all those who are interested in the advancement 
of Indiu civilisation. 


Report of the Delhi Medical Mission im connection with-the 
Baptist Missionary Society, fov the year ending 31st December 
1976. [Culcutia, Baptist Mission-Press : 1877.] 


V E were glad to receive the firsi brief report of this Mission, 

which is under the care of one who bears the honoured 
mame of Carey, aud vo leam that the experience of its first year 
gives promise of so muck usefulness, The number of new patients 
vegistered was 1,497, and that of patients treated more than once 
3, 605. - : 

In connection with the! Dispensary daily services were held, 
at which those who sought medical advice - were invited —not 
compelled—to attend ; the. average daily attendance for the year 
being 25. Q 

Though connected with the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Mission seems to be conducted ov a broad unsectarian basis, the 
Delhi Committee being composed of representatives of other Chris- 
tian communities, such as Colonel Angelo and Professors Sime and. 
Dick. We are pleased to observe that there is a prospect of its 
securing speedily a building to serve as a small hospital, the sum 
of Rs. 1 ,198 having been “already obtained, includiag a gift of 
Rs. 500 from H. E. the Viceroy. .. " 

Benevolent efforts of this character may represent the spirit of 
Christianity even more truly than the preaching in streets and 
bazars We wish the Mission all success. "E 

E / 
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V Tu sorry to hear. that.our remarks, in the Aevitiéat 

i Notices of the last number of this Review, on Mr. 

Badley’s admirable Missionary Directory, have been misniter- 

preted ; aud we wish to take the-earliest opportunity of explaining: 

them. We pointed out that the space: given in thé” Directory. 

io the missionary organisations conuected wii “the Church of 
' G à 
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Tocmai "was not adéquate to. ilia — of those organic: 
sations. We noticed this, merely as a defect.thataxüght be amend. 
ed imn faturé editions, when fulier information might: “be in the 
dossession of the ;Editor—and with no ‘thought ‘of imputiug par- 
tiality i inthe work of compilation, which. indeed- was dig 
carried: out i in the broadest and most liberal: spirit," JS 


r 


